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1 Introduction 


Norman Housley 


It is hard to introduce a collection of chapters on this theme without referring to 
the most important and catastrophic inter-faith encounter of the fifteenth century, 
the fall of Constantinople to Mehmed II in 1453.! In the first place, the Sultan's 
conquest of the city proved to be the first in an astonishing and relentless sequence 
of victories over Christian powers, which ended only with his death in 1481. Of 
course the West had become familiar with Ottoman power and ambition over 
many decades before 1453. With the exception of a few years following Bayezid 
I’s crushing defeat at the hands of Timür's Mongols in 1402, the Ottoman Turks 
had been a force to reckon with for almost a century. But 1453 was undoubtedly 
their annus mirabilis. Throughout the third quarter of the century it was they who 
set the military agenda. And under Mehmed's successor Bayezid II (1481-1512) 
the thrust of Ottoman conquest did not so much slacken as move in different 
directions. 

In the second place, Constantinople's fall was of great significance to all three 
of the faith communities which will be discussed in these essays: the Orthodox 
and Catholic Churches, and Islam. For the Greeks, the loss of their city signified 
the demise of an empire which had lasted for more than a millennium. For the 
Latins, it meant that Ottoman power rested on their possession of the greatest city 
in the northeastern Mediterranean, enabling them to move armies at will from 
their Asian to their European lands, and facilitating the creation of a war-making 
capacity at sea. And for the Ottomans, Constantinople stimulated ambitions to 
add ‘Old’ Rome to ‘New’ Rome in a programme of messianic expansion. 

But the main reason for starting with the fall of Constantinople is that the 
range of Latin responses to it illustrates so clearly the different themes that will 
run through this collection. Of these the first was the deployment of crusade as 
a means to unify Christendom and thereby hold off the Ottoman threat. In Pope 
Nicholas V's bull Etsi ecclesia Christi, issued soon after the news reached Rome, 
a hostile view of the Ottomans which had been taking shape for almost a century 
was given expression in language which combined military threat, eschatological 
anxieties and theological formulations? Neither ideas nor language were particu- 
larly original, but a year later Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, who in 1458 would 
be elected Pope after a rapid series of promotions, rose to the occasion with an 
oration at the Frankfurt diet which showed that the anti-Ottoman crusade could be 
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energized — rhetorically at least — by the intellectual incisiveness and verve of the 
humanist elite. Piccolomini’s oration, Constantinopolitana clades, was a bravura 
performance.’ It sustained a delicate balance between threat and opportunity with 
all the skill of a high-wire trapeze artist. Piccolomini's ground-breaking speech, 
and the many orations which imitated his approach and developed his themes in 
the decades that followed, showed that crusade was malleable enough to embrace 
new ways of thinking about Christian duty and its reward. Moreover, just a few 
months after the speech was given, the Franciscan friar Giovanni da Capistrano 
demonstrated, with the army that he raised to relieve the besieged fortress of 
Belgrade, that when crusade was operating in the right circumstances it could still 
be an effective call to arms. If, for Mehmed II, defeat at Belgrade was a timely 
warning of the danger of over-reaching himself, for the Catholic West it offered 
much-needed encouragement and hope.* 

That said, nobody in the West was under any illusions about the difficulty 
of keeping the Ottomans at bay with collective military action. A fascinating 
feature of the response to 1453 was its breadth. To begin with, there was near 
synchronicity between the conquest of Constantinople and the first age of print- 
ing? The result was that the imago Turci that circulated in the Catholic lands was 
more variegated and nuanced than its antecedent, the imago Saraceni. This was 
not just due to the opportunities that new forms of communication offered, but 
also because audiences for news about the Turks had very varied expectations, 
depending on their milieu, education and proximity to the Ottoman frontier. The 
consequence is that we cannot hope to gauge what any particular group thought 
about the Turks solely from surviving evidence of what they read, heard, sang or 
looked at: every response demands critical assessment. In this regard the reception 
of Constantinopolitana clades at Frankfurt is instructive. Piccolomini's audience 
was spell-bound with admiration: on this point the evidence supports the vainglo- 
rious assertions ofthe orator. His listeners admired the language, not the message. 
So a clear interpretation of events seems to form: this was humanism crossing 
the Alps, and the oration was more significant in cultural than in political terms. 
Yet this in turn can be misleading: after all, earnest crusade negotiations contin- 
ued, not least because Piccolomini pushed the issue with determination when he 
became Pope. And the orator was probably exaggerating his disappointment at 
his reception; he cannot really have expected a Clermont-like surge at Frankfurt, 
because he knew very well that Imperial diets did not work that way. The speech 
was just a milestone, albeit a particularly glittering one, on the arduous road that 
led to an effective military response to the Turks. 

Crusade was part of a rich pattern. At times it was that pattern's dominant 
motif, but in a world as diverse and critically alert as that of fifteenth-century 
Europe, it could never be exclusive. Again it is Piccolomini (as Pope Pius IT) who 
gives us excellent proof of this. When his own crusading enterprise seemed ship- 
wrecked amidst diplomatic intrigues, Pius wrote a famous letter to Mehmed II in 
which he told the Sultan that if he would only accept baptism, all his dreams of 
glory in the West could be realized, because there would no longer be any reason 
for Christians to oppose him. Is the letter pure humanistic showing-off, a rebuke 
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to the Catholic world's negligent rulers, or Pius's homage to the venerable Papal 
obligation to convert heathen rulers? There are good grounds for arguing each 
case, though it is important to add that there is no evidence that the letter was 
actually sent. A more intriguing text originated with the Pope's friend, Cardinal 
Nicholas of Cusa. His response to the fall of Constantinople was to argue that the 
adherents of the world's faiths need not engage in violent behaviour against each 
other because at root their beliefs could be reconciled: *there is only one religion 
in the variety of rites." Nicholas espoused crusade and even became involved in 
its promotion. But this extraordinary text? probably gives us a better view of his 
outlook: he was genuinely distressed by the horrific news reaching the West about 
the sack of Constantinople and set out an ‘ideal world’ scenario of inter-faith 
harmony. He was neither a fool nor a recluse; faced with the human suffering that 
arose from conflict, one of the age's finest minds placed his hope — admittedly 
with exceptional optimism — in convergence. 


Conquerors and conquered 


The conquest of ‘New Rome’ was bound to affect the thinking of the victors. 
Nikolay Antov shows in his essay that the event played a catalytic role in making 
the Ottomans reflect on their past and ponder their destiny. Hitherto the dynasty's 
apologists had constructed an image which focused on their expanding the Dar 
al-Islam through frontier clashes and conquests. The Varna crusade had already 
sharpened their consciousness that in the Papal court they faced an enemy which 
would do its utmost to oppose their plans and that its opposition would be framed 
in terms of rivalry between the faiths. Possession of Constantinople, and the accel- 
erating pace of territorial acquisition under Mehmed, converged with the resilient 
crusade planning of Pius II to generate an atmosphere which combined ambition 
with anxiety. The Ottoman court became aware that the European powers were 
capable of persistent diplomatic manoeuvring with other Islamic powers, while 
its gruelling warfare against Hungary, Venice and other Christian powers on their 
borders left it under no illusions about the peril it would face should its individual 
Christian and Muslim enemies combine forces. The effects of these pressures 
were various. The most famous one was Bayezid II’s acceptance in the 1480s and 
early 1490s of the need to make substantial annual payments to western powers 
to detain the person of his younger brother Jem (Cem). Bayezid knew that if Jem 
were released he might stir up discontent within the Sultanate in conjunction with 
a crusading enterprise. Less specific was the religious and cultural expectation of 
a counter-attack by the ‘Blond Races’ (bani al-asfar), which was used to argue 
for pre-emptive military action and the centralization and fiscal demands needed 
to make it effective. More generally, Ottoman claims of pre-eminence if not lead- 
ership within the Islamic world could be bolstered by the threat of encirclement, 
as could the waging of war against such powers as the Aq Qoyünlüs of Iran and 
the Mamluks of Egypt. Antov shows the complexity of interactions between the 
Christian and Islamic powers which stretched from the central Mediterranean 
to the Middle East, and the impact that they exerted on Ottoman legitimating 
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processes. The world of the Sultans, their advisors and propagandists was porous; 
they were no less eager to receive information, warnings and prophecies about the 
future than their counterparts at Rome, Venice and Buda. 

At the same time the Catholic world was influenced in its reactions towards 
the Sultanate by Byzantine refugees, the arrival in the West of those fortunate few 
who had the resources and opportunity to evade Turkish rule. In the past Jonathan 
Harris has described these refugees in detail? and here he offers a case study 
of a Byzantine nobleman called Nicholas Agallon. Western sources illuminate 
Agallon's travels through Venice, the Holy Roman Empire, France and England 
in 1454—55, at the same time that Nicholas V attempted to summon a crusad- 
ing response to Constantinople's fall and Piccolomini was fertilizing crusading 
discourse with humanist ideas and language. Agallon hoped to take part in the 
forthcoming crusade but as Harris shows, what such envoys could achieve was 
shaped as much by the political conditions of the day — in his case the closing 
stages of the Anglo-French war — as by their own eloquence and plausibility. 
Like so many Greeks before them, including the clerics who came to Ferrara 
and Florence in 1438-39 and achieved a belated and ineffectual union of the 
estranged Churches, Agallon can be viewed struggling to come to terms with 
a deeply unfamiliar and at times unsympathetic environment. Having said that, 
men like Agallon could rise above the role of passive victims. Harris shows in his 
closing pages that some of the exiles showed ingenuity in trying to bolt their own 
programmes of territorial recovery onto the planning of western powers which 
showed an interest in crusading. 

The most famous of all these refugees, and the man who enjoyed the most 
successful career in the Latin West, was Cardinal Bessarion. In July 1439 he 
read aloud the Greek acceptance of union at Florence, and for the rest of his life 
he became the most fervent exponent of reconciliation between the Catholic and 
Orthodox communities, arguing that it was for their mutual benefit. Bessarion 
was an articulate and convincing bridge-builder and his influence on contem- 
porary relations between the faiths still needs to be clarified. It is possible that 
his failure to be elected Pope after Pius II’s death in 1464 was one of history's 
missed opportunities. As early as the council of Constance (1414—18) the sugges- 
tion was made that the Church might experience a Greek Pope, possibly including 
the transfer of the curia to Constantinople, and the prospect was welcomed as a 
way of escaping from French and Italian control of the office. Close study of 
crusading programmes in the 1460s often reveals that Bessarion was playing a 
major part in steering the debate and in particular lobbying for crusade within 
the curia, without being able to pin down his role with precision. Had he become 
Pope his imprint could hardly have failed to become apparent. Perhaps he would 
have tried to use the crusade largely to prop up Palaeologan interests, though we 
can be sure that the Hungarians would have lobbied hard to resist that. But it 1s 
also possible that he would have been able to give Pius's faltering programme a 
fresh lease of life. As a member of the ‘committee’ of cardinals created to carry 
forward the dead pontiff's project, he proved unable to counter Paul II's gradual 
winding down of the crusade."! 
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The crusading response: expressions, dynamics 
and constraints 


The crusading response was conditioned first and foremost by the attitudes of 
Christendom's rulers. Perhaps the most striking way in which the situation evolved 
in the 1400s was that western Europe's most powerful monarchies, England and 
France, virtually withdrew from active interest in the crusade, preoccupied by 
war, recovery from war, and dynastic disputes. In relation to the East at least, the 
axis for crusading activity and the endless discussions associated with it ran from 
the Scandinavian kingdoms through the Empire, bifurcating at the Alps into the 
Italian states on the one hand and the northern Balkan lands on the other. Aeneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini's Europa, which he wrote on the eve of his election in 1458, 
forms a remarkable introduction to this mosaic of states and their recent history.'? 
It is almost as if Piccolomini was weighing up the size and nature of the task lying 
before him, which was to galvanise these mutually hostile and suspicious coun- 
tries into subsuming their differences for the sake of the common good. For each 
ruler viewed the call for action against the background of his own needs, culture 
and domestic circumstances, and a number of essays in this collection may be 
construed as case studies revealing the differences involved. 

Sigismund, king of Hungary and Holy Roman Emperor (1368-1437), can be 
viewed as a special case because his interests were so diverse. His crusading plans 
have tended to receive scanty and somewhat dismissive attention from histori- 
ans, not least because he rarely enjoyed the luxury of focusing on any task for 
long, because demands for his attention — and usually his physical presence — 
kept flooding in. There are few more striking examples of the difference between 
medieval and modern diplomacy than the fact that the council of Constance had 
effectively to place its entire agenda on hold for several months in 1415 while 
Sigismund travelled to Perpignan to persuade the adherents of the Anti-Pope 
Benedict XIII to relinquish their obedience. It was a task which would be now 
done by a long distance telephone call or — if absolutely necessary — a quick 
plane trip. Mark Whelan is fully aware of the extraordinary difficulties which 
Sigismund's relentlessly itinerant kingship imposed on him. But Whelan argues 
that Sigismund turned it to his benefit, possessing a knack for using any and every 
opportunity to flag up his exposed Danubian frontier. Whether he was in Paris, 
Perpignan or Rome, Sigismund became adept at directing the thoughts of the 
powerful and their advisors to the needs of his Hungarian lands. Whelan argues 
that this astute and charismatic man thus turned the Imperial office and its burdens 
into an opportunity, giving him access to resources which might be brought into 
play with some imaginative leverage. A key element in this was Sigismund's 
Order of the Dragon, whose crusading profile Whelan shows to have been sub- 
stantially more important than others have recognized. 

Diffusiveness was similarly a marked characteristic of the dominions ruled by 
Alfonso V *the Magnanimous' of Aragon and Naples (r. 1416—58). Mark Aloisio 
offers a timely reassessment of Alfonso's involvement with the anti-Turkish 
crusading effort. Sigismund spent a good deal of his time searching for naval 
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support for his Danubian frontier, but for Alfonso the capacity and expertise of 
the war fleets of southern Italy, Sicily and Catalonia constituted his trump card 
both in his protracted negotiations with the Papal curia and in his diplomatic 
dealings with the Hospitallers on Rhodes, Scanderbeg in Albania and Christian 
rulers in Bosnia and the Peloponnese. The Papal curia discovered that like the 
other leading naval power in the Mediterranean, the Venetian republic, Aragonese 
Naples proved exceptionally reluctant to make the binding commitments to naval 
activity which were the sine qua non for combined land and sea operations. In 
desperation the Popes resorted to commissioning and building their own galleys." 
Methodological issues are crucial with regard to Alfonso just as they are with 
Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy, another ambitious and image-conscious ruler 
who frequently trumpeted his crusading zeal. What means should we use to meas- 
ure or balance promise against performance, rhetoric against reality? 

In different ways, Sigismund and Alfonso adhered to a view of crusade which 
at times proved hard to square with the formulations of the Renaissance Papacy. 
In keeping with his office, Sigismund was attracted by the ancient concept of an 
Imperial passagium. Alfonso, who was at odds with Calixtus III and gave the 
condottiere Jacopo Piccinino free rein to pillage in the Papal State, toyed with 
the idea of presiding over a congress of princes, anticipating the more compre- 
hensive programme for a secularized form of crusade which was advanced after 
his death by George Podebrad, the Hussite king of Bohemia.'* Even when rulers 
showed less independence, a revival of the centralized direction of Christendom's 
crusading efforts which is visible (at times) in thirteenth-century crusading was 
out of the question in the 1400s. Popes with crusading aspirations, of whom the 
most dedicated were Calixtus III and Pius II, not only had to work out ways of 
cooperating effectively with ambitious and single-minded rulers like Sigismund 
and Alfonso, they also had to get their policies implemented hundreds of miles 
from Rome: for them there could be none of the itinerancy which became second 
nature to Sigismund. In solving the second of these problems legates had a central 
part to play, and their role is surveyed by Antonín Kalous. He confirms that the 
analysis of legatine activity forms one of most rewarding fields of research for 
this period. Kalous focuses on the central European lands, where attempts to deal 
with the Hussite heresy by force or by political measures added an additional level 
of complexity to the organization of an anti-Ottoman crusade. The most success- 
ful legates of the fifteenth century were skilled multi-taskers: they were called on 
to preach, arbitrate in disputes, implement Church reform and forward diplomatic 
processes at the highest levels. In the 1420s Martin V's legates shouldered the 
burden of promoting the Pope's crusades against the Hussites, even accompa- 
nying the crusaders on campaign. Kalous shows that the legatine success rate 
varied considerably, but the reports which they wrote can be valuable sources of 
information, not just revealing how the curia's most powerful agents in the field 
perceived and carried out their briefs, but in the process illuminating the intricate 
dynamics of crusading. 

The complications created by the Hussites in central Europe were matched 
by the scenario in the Baltic lands. Writing to the Sienese civic authorities from 
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Wiener Neustadt in June 1454, Piccolomini stressed that the German princes were 
as concerned about the dangerous situation facing the Teutonic Order, at odds with 
the Poles and the Prussian estates, as they were about the fall of Constantinople.!° 
The Empire's associations with the Order were at once dynastic, cultural and eco- 
nomic, and war in the North was bound to be a major preoccupation of its diets. 
A major contributor towards the Order's critical condition was the conversion of 
the Lithuanians in the late-fourteenth century. This threatened to rob the Knights 
of their rationale for ruling over their Baltic lands, and Anti Selart reviews the 
ways in which the Order's officers tried to adjust its mission in response to a 
transformed religious situation. Initially they focused on Novgorod, and crusad- 
ing terminology was deployed in relation to the Order's war with the principality 
in 1443-48. Nicholas V's willingness to transfer to the Order some of the pro- 
ceeds of the indulgence granted by the council of Basel to fund Church union 
showed that Rome was sensitive to German anxiety about the Russian threat. But 
after 1453 this was subsumed by the greater danger from the Ottomans, and while 
indulgences were granted for the war against Muscovy in 1501—03, in the ongoing 
competition for resources between the two crusading fronts the Baltic was likely 
to be the loser. 


Diplomatic and cultural interactions 


Selart shows that one way in which the Teutonic Knights handled the task of 
sustaining their own reputation and mission as a military Order was to assimilate 
the Russians into the strategic threat posed by the Ottoman Sultans by describing 
them as ‘the Turks of the North’. It was a hallowed rhetorical device. The juxta- 
position between Christians and Turks, Us and Them, which underpinned its use, 
was one of the ways in which crusading influenced political and religious dis- 
course in the fifteenth century. Another one, more pointed in its implications, was 
the topos of the antemurale (protective bulwark) and the argument that certain 
frontier states were defending all of Christendom. It was conspicuously applied 
to Croatia, Hungary and the Venetian territories. Not surprisingly, it was also 
used by the Teutonic Knights, and on Olaus Magnus's map of the Baltic, northern 
Livonia (Livonia Aquilonaris) is termed ‘catholice ecclesie propugnaculum’. As 
Emir Filipović demonstrates, the rulers of Bosnia attempted without success to 
extend the antemurale image to their own exposed situation. Circumstances were 
not in their favour: Bosnia was internally divided, its defences were weak and in 
1463 the Turks stormed the remainder of the country too rapidly for the period's 
slow diplomatic processes to bring any relief. The Bosnians were tarred with the 
brush of being schismatic or heretical, and this facilitated the charge made that 
Turkish raiding parties were being allowed to move through Bosnia on their way 
westwards and northwards. Only after Bosnia's fortresses had fallen did Venice 
and Hungary wake up to its strategic significance and try, ineffectually, to recover 
the lost strong points. 

As argued earlier, the ‘image of the Turk’ impacted in different ways in 
different parts of the Catholic world. It did not preclude the ‘Us and Them’ 
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juxtaposition being nuanced by the paradox of ‘good Muslims’ — ‘good’ primar- 
ily in the sense that they could be enlisted as allies against the Ottomans, though 
as Margaret Meserve has shown in the case of Uziin Hasan, the frame of refer- 
ence could be broader.'° Two essays in this volume deal with this theme. Michele 
Bernardini focuses on the sequence of western contacts with Timür between 1395 
and 1404. Although a notoriously violent warlord, an ardent practitioner of jihad 
who in the course of his Anatolian campaigning seized Izmir from the Knights 
Hospitaller, Timür appeared receptive to approaches from a variety of states 
including Byzantium, Genoa, Venice, France and Castile. At the time of his death 
the discussions had got nowhere, and Bernardini questions whether Timtr was 
interested in anything but tactical gains (and confirmation of his own greatness). 
That said, Bernardini concludes his analysis by commenting on how the figure of 
Timür came to be absorbed into western cultural history, much as Üzün Hasan 
would be a few decades later. What is striking about Timür is that the conqueror 
also enjoyed posthumous prestige in the Islamic lands, amongst the Safavids, the 
Moghuls and - tellingly — his erstwhile victims the Ottomans. 

It was Üzün Hasan of the Aq Qoyünlüs who offered the strongest prospect of 
becoming an ally against the Ottomans, a “what if’ episode fully as intriguing as 
Bessarion being elected Pope. Giorgio Rota re-examines the lengthy negotiations 
between the ruler and the Venetians in 1461—73. For all their power at sea, the 
rulers of the republic lacked the means to deal a major blow to Mehmed II on 
land, and in these circumstances Üzün Hasan seemed the obvious ally to seek. 
At their height, his lands stretched from the Caucasus to the Persian Gulf, and 
came close to the Mediterranean and Black Seas. He posed a severe threat to the 
Ottoman Sultanate. For his part, the Aq Qoyünlü Sultan was well briefed about 
the republic's naval capacity and particularly welcomed the prospect of receiv- 
ing western munitions. But Venetian hopes were largely dashed when Mehmed 
decisively defeated Üzün in August 1473 at the battle of Otlukbeli (Erzincan). 
Rota stresses the complexity of the military and diplomatic scenario, pointing out 
that despite the complete failure of their plans, the rulers of Venice made further 
attempts to enlist Persian help in their conflicts with the Ottomans in 1499-1503 
and 1537-42. Rota also refers to the millenarian and apocalyptic expectations that 
accompanied and stimulated the diplomacy. 

Giorgio Rota's comments on prophecy remind one of Nikolay Antov's ref- 
erence to Ottoman fears, based on prophecy, that a crusade would recover 
Constantinople for the Christians. On the Christian side, prophetic pronounce- 
ments played a substantial role in keeping hope alive in dark days. One ofthe few 
high-ranking ecclesiastics to continue to advocate both reform and the crusade at 
the court of Pope Alexander VI was Bernardino López de Carvajal. In 1502 he was 
present in the church of S. Pietro in Montorio at Rome at the opening of the sealed 
Apocalypsis nova written by the Blessed Amadeus of Portugal (1420-82). Fr. 
Mariano da Firenze testified that Carvajal saw himself as Amadeus’s ‘papa angel- 
ico' and that this belief drove him to preside over the schismatic council of Pisa 
in 1511." Far from being a recluse or dreamer, Carvajal was an experienced and 
very active cardinal — also, incidentally, a strong advocate of a Christian-Persian 
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alliance — and the 1502 revelation bears comparison with Christopher Columbus’s 
obsession with prophecies. Some historians have dismissed this as no more than 
a quirk in the explorer's personality. In his essay on Genoa and the crusade in the 
fifteenth century, Steven Epstein takes issue with this, establishing links between 
the explorer's eschatology, his passionate interest in recovering Jerusalem, and 
his programme of conquest and enslavement. He also situates Columbus's cru- 
sading ideas within the context of Genoa's past involvement in crusades, and its 
contemporary problems. With its colonies in the East tumbling to the Ottomans 
and its markets in the West challenged by the ambitions of France, Spain and their 
mercantile elites, the city faced a bleak future unless it could locate new sources 
of wealth. 


Frontier zones: the Balkans and the Adriatic 


More work on these prophetic patterns would be welcome, and it may be that 
they offer an example of the exchange of religious impulses between the faiths. 
That said, the fullest interactions occurred, as we would expect, in the frontier 
zones. It is these areas that the final group of papers in this collection investi- 
gate. We have already noted that Emir Filipovic traces the pattern of invasion 
and conquest in Bosnia, a region which has received much less attention than its 
strategic importance and distinctive religious profile merit. Oliver Jens Schmitt 
surveys the western Balkans generally, focusing on Albania and Hercegovina. He 
argues that neither ideological alignments based on religious belief nor a paradig- 
matic “Great Power’ approach suffice to explain the character and major phases of 
the region's transformation under the dual pressure of the Ottoman advance and 
the fragmented and inadequate western response. The most satisfactory way to 
explain the behaviour of the region's elites in reaction to the extraordinary stress 
they were facing is not to test it against ideal types, but to establish the synergy 
between the way those elites interpreted the situation, their own needs, hopes and 
fears, and the value systems that they had inherited. 

In this respect the career of George Castriota, known as Scanderbeg or 
Iskanderbeg (1405—68), which Schmitt has recently analysed at length, remains 
one of the most instructive. Scanderbeg was not the leader of a national uprising, 
nor is it easy to square events with the image of an ‘athleta Christi’ constructed 
by those hoping to offer him as a shining example to other Balkan leaders faced 
with Ottoman conquest (Janos Hunyadi being the other such exemplar). Schmitt's 
conclusion is that Scanderbeg received no support of any importance from the 
townsfolk, and little from peasants living in the lowlands. His long struggle was 
sustained by highlanders, a volatile alliance of disaffected individuals and groups 
who invested their hopes in Scanderbeg's military skill and his ability to per- 
suade powerful individuals across the Adriatic that he was not just fighting for 
Christendom — manning the Albanian bulwark, as it were — but also stood a fair 
chance of winning.!* 

A different perspective is offered by Sergiu Iosipescu in his paper on the 
Romanian concept of crusade. Iosipescu advances the argument that even though 
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the Wallachians and Moldavians were not Catholic, their elites applied crusading 
ideas and formulae to the crisis they faced as the Turks advanced northwards. He 
argues that their participation in the crusades of Nicopolis (1396) and Varna (1444), 
and their overall role in defending the Lower Danube sprang not solely from self- 
interest but from their absorption of the emerging antemurale rhetoric of the times. 
Iosipescu supports his case with reference to intriguing and little-known wall paint- 
ings on the exteriors of churches in northern Moldavia, dating from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. This is a neglected area of interaction between the Catholic and 
Orthodox worlds and it challenges the common assumption that the Danubian prin- 
cipalities had limited contact with the West. Clearly it is far from easy to reconcile 
the interpretations of Schmitt and Iosipescu regarding elite responses to the Turks, 
and it will be interesting to observe how these different assessments are developed 
over the next few years. Even when the picture is clearer, it will only tell us about 
the literate and influential: the views of the broad mass of the population are lost 
forever. But it is already apparent that the Balkan experience of the Turks in this 
period cannot be assumed to have fitted a standard pattern. 

The common theme that does emerge from all the papers in this volume might 
best be summarized by the phrase ‘fertile interaction’. Both when listening to the 
papers at the conference, and when reading the submitted texts, it was impos- 
sible not to be struck by the remarkable quantity and spectrum of ideas, images 
and constructs that characterized the crusading effort in the period under review. 
We have long been aware of the incessant and arduous efforts made to mobilize 
manpower, money, shipping, armaments and equipment by the Catholic world's 
highest authorities, by city states and military Orders, and by regional leaders 
like Scanderbeg. That is hardly surprising: it is these efforts that dominate the 
surviving sources. Just as important, though, was the unceasing traffic of indi- 
viduals, from envoys, legates and spies to mendicant friars, traders and refugees. 
Some of these men played the role of “cultural brokers’, as one recent collection 
has described them.'? Alongside their cargoes of munitions, grain, merchandise 
and slaves, these men carried ideas, data, programmes for action and prophe- 
cies. Their job could be very dangerous: Bernardini's essay gives a sense of how 
unpredictable it could be to visit the court of a volatile man like Trmür. They 
created and sustained dense and responsive networks of diplomacy, fact-finding 
and lobbying. Most significant is the contributors’ confirmation of the research 
theme that underpinned the entire conference: the rich variety of interactions 
not just between the period's three dominant cultures — Catholic and Orthodox 
Christianity and Islam — but also within each of them. The truism of inevitable 
conflict between monolithic faith systems has given way to a much more credible 
world of porous and symbiotic archipelagos of belief, identity and self-interest.”° 
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Part I 


Conquerors and conquered 
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2  Crusading in the fifteenth 
century and its relation to 
the development of Ottoman 
dynastic legitimacy, self-image 
and the Ottoman consolidation 
of authority 


Nikolay Antov 


Introduction: the challenge of dynastic legitimation in early 
Ottoman history 


One of the great challenges that the Ottoman dynasty and its evolving establish- 
ment faced in the first two and a half centuries of the history of the Ottoman 
enterprise was the political and ideological legitimization of Ottoman rule — the 
justification of the dynasty's rise to power and territorial expansion, and the con- 
solidation and centralization of its authority. 

At the time the Ottoman polity was taking shape in the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, the most important and effective source of dynastic legitimacy in most of 
the Eurasian steppe and the eastern Islamic lands was descent from Chinggis Han 
and his house.' While prior to the Mongol invasions of the thirteenth century, the 
caliphal institution represented, at least in theory, the sole legitimate locus of politi- 
cal authority in Islamdom and symbol of the moral and political unity of the umma, 
and regional Islamic rulers (especially after the mid-tenth century) sought, at least 
formally, recognition and investiture from the caliph in Baghdad, the Mongol 
conquest of Baghdad in 1258 brought about, literally as well as symbolically, the 
destruction of the caliphate and its dispensation of universal authority. The caliphal 
dispensation which rested on the integrative universality of the Sharia was replaced 
by the Mongols' own universalist ideology based on the claim that divine dispensa- 
tion to rule the world had been conferred to Chinggis Han and his descendants. 

From the collapse of the Mongol Ilkhanid polity in Iran in 1335 until the early 
sixteenth century, the political life of much of the central and eastern Islamic 
lands was dominated by the struggle of numerous successor states led by Mongol 
and Turkic dynasties to fill the political vacuum left by the Mongols. Chinggis 
Hanid claims to universal rule remained dominant,’ but they came to be rivalled 
by another universalist steppe tradition — that of the Oguz Turks which came to 
prominence especially in areas where Turcoman polities held sway — in parts of 
western Iran, Azerbaijan and Anatolia. As these dynastic houses, be they Mongol 
or Turkic, were also Muslim, they had to reconcile the legitimizing power of their 
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steppe traditions of law and sovereignty with the universality of the Sharia. Thus, 
the period in question witnessed continuous and often bold ideological experimen- 
tation with political ideology that attempted a synthesis of Turco-Mongol steppe 
and Perso-Islamic sedentary traditions of government and political legitimation. 

It is in this context that the rising Ottoman dynasty and state faced the great 
challenge of legitimizing their claim to conquest and rule. Being semi-nomadic 
upstarts of modest origins on the periphery of the Islamic world, the Ottomans 
(1.e., the house of Osman and the developing Ottoman establishment) possessed 
very weak claims to legitimacy from the perspective of both Islamic and steppe 
political traditions. Osman and his descendants did not possess an illustrious pedi- 
gree of any kind — they were not descendants of the Prophet (seyyids), for obvious 
reasons they could hardly extract any meaningful legitimacy by way of political 
sanction from the already non-existent Abbasid Caliphate, they were not Chinggis 
Hanids, and did not belong to a major branch of the Oguz. The early Ottomans 
did indeed advance claims to legitimacy on some of the above-mentioned counts 
— contemporary Mamluk historians report that Bayezid I requested and received 
(in 1392) an investiture diploma and recognition as ‘sultan of Rum’ from the 
‘shadow caliph’ in Cairo? from the late-fifteenth century onwards Ottoman histo- 
rians would try to construct a prominent Oguz lineage for the dynasty,’ and they 
also presented the latter as the rightful successor ofthe Seljuks of Anatolia whose 
legitimacy was rooted in the pre-Mongol Abbasid caliphal order? However, the 
Ottomans owed their rise to power and prominence above all to sheer military 
success, efficient administration and political acumen, rather than to claims of 
dynastic legitimation situated in the steppe or Islamic political traditions. 

In this relation, the rising Ottoman house was forced to construct its claims 
to legitimacy of conquest and rule over diverse populations largely on the basis 
of current events (or developments in the near past) and the Ottoman govern- 
ment as well as Ottoman political writers and historians from the fifteenth century 
onwards made skilful use of the current political context as well as the Ottoman 
state's own political and military actions within that context in order to legitimize 
the Ottomans' right to conquest and rule. While claims to just rule and efficiency 
of government played a foundational role in the development of Ottoman political 
legitimacy from the fifteenth century onwards, the Ottomans' efforts to construct 
a broader historical role for themselves in relation to their dealings with the out- 
side world probably performed a not less important and formative function in 
the shaping of Ottoman dynastic and state legitimacy in the first two and a half 
centuries or so of Ottoman history. 


Stages in the development of dynastic legitimacy and self- 
image in early Ottoman history 


The Ottomans' role in the historical development of the Mediterranean world, 
southeastern and central Europe, and the Islamic Near East evolved with time 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries and so did the historical self-image 
and mission that the Ottoman house and state constructed for themselves. Needless 
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to say, this evolving self-image was in continuous dialogue with actual policies 
and responses to external and internal challenges. While current events shaped 
the Ottomans' dynastic self-image and related claims to political legitimacy, both 
evolving self-image and self-ascribed historical role helped to articulate the direc- 
tion, motivation and blueprint for future military and political action. 

From the perspective of the development of the Ottomans’ dynastic self-image 
and legitimacy, especially in the light of their relations with the outside world, the 
historical role that the Ottomans claimed for themselves — through political and 
military action, and via written claims in epigraphic, as well as administrative, 
legal, diplomatic, historiographic and literary material — underwent several stages 
of accumulation and gradation from the fourteenth to the mid-sixteenth centuries. 
In the first such stage, up to the 1430s-1440s, the rising Ottoman principality 
must have justified most of its campaigns of war and conquest with waging suc- 
cessful gaza (usually understood as offensive ‘holy war’) against non-Muslim 
polities on the western edges of the Islamic world with the overarching goal of 
expanding dar al-Islam (the Abode of Islam).’ The early “Ottomans attempted to 
reconcile their Islamic identity with their nomadic origins and political traditions 
through the creation ofa religiously based ideology in the form of the gāzī ideal’;? 
*the strong material interest in booty coupled and rationalized by the emphatic and 
ethical injunction to extend the frontiers of Islam formed the effective basis for 
political and military organization’.? 

While gaza along the frontier between Islamdom and Christendom in the 
Balkans and central Europe continued to have a formative impact on the forma- 
tion of the Ottomans’ self-image and dynastic legitimacy, developments in the 
late 1430s and the 1440s initiated a shift in the construction of their self-image 
vis-à-vis the outside world. Their expansion in southeastern Europe and the east- 
ern Mediterranean had created long-standing challenges for Byzantium as well 
as for the interests of major western powers such as Hungary and Venice since 
the late-fourteenth century, but it was the 1430s and the rising tensions between 
the Papacy and the conciliar movement that generated incentives for the active 
involvement of the Pope as the leader of a major crusading project. The coun- 
cil of Ferrara-Florence (1438—39) proclaimed the union of the Latin and Greek 
Churches under the primacy of the Pope and provided the necessary coherence 
among the anti-Ottoman powers which prepared the ground for the crusading 
campaigns of 1443-45 (especially the crusade of Varna in 1444) and the second 
battle of Kosovo (1448).'° 

It was in this context that the Ottomans' self-ascribed historical role evolved 
from that of ‘frontier gazis’ expanding into southeastern Europe at the expense of 
small and fragmented Christian polities to the role of an emerging major actor in 
international politics that also increasingly claimed or at least alluded to the status 
of the premier power in the Islamic world in the following decades.!! In this sec- 
ond stage in the development of the Ottoman dynastic self-image which extended 
from the late 1430s to the early sixteenth century (i.e. to the end of the Ottoman- 
Venetian war of 1499-1503 and the emergence of the Safavid state in 1501) the 
Ottoman house, for the first time in its history, sought to construct for itself a 
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world-historical role and it was very much shaped by the dynamics and intricacy 
of crusading warfare and crusading politics in Europe. The most important his- 
torical event in this period — the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople in 1453,? 
was itself (among other things) a strategic response to the crusading campaigns 
of the 1440s. The decades that followed the fall of the city were dominated by 
the efforts of the Papacy to organize a crusade that would restore Constantinople 
to Christianity and oust the Ottomans from Europe, accompanied by crusading 
rhetoric and related anti-Ottoman projects current in virtually all European dynas- 
tic states. They also witnessed the saga ofthe captivity ofthe Ottoman prince Cem 
and the involvement of major Islamic powers (especially the Mamluks of Egypt 
and the Aqqoyunlu confederation in Iran as well as earlier on the Karamanids of 
central Anatolia) in anti-Ottoman diplomatic exchanges and alliances with west- 
ern powers. Thus in this period (c.1439—c.1503), which is the main focus of 
this essay, the Ottoman state made the transition from seeing itself as a leader of 
frontier gazd to constructing for itself a self-image that included that of leader of 
frontier ‘holy war’, but importantly added to it the image of defender of Islamdom 
vis-à-vis a united (at least in terms of theory or potentiality) Latin Christendom 
under the leadership of the Pope. While the Ottomans continued to view their 
fight against the infidels as gaza, the nature of the latter underwent significant 
changes, both in terms of actual practice, and in the way it was conceptualized by 
the Ottoman state and contemporary (or near contemporary) Ottoman historians 
representing what came to be the mainstream Ottoman historiographic tradition. 
Ottoman gazda came to acquire a defensive facet, in addition to its original offen- 
sive character. It also came to be an enterprise increasingly dominated by the 
centralizing state, in contrast to earlier Ottoman expansion in Anatolia and the 
Balkans when it was very much the preserve of frontier lords, nomadic Turcoman 
groups and heterodox dervishes fairly loosely associated with the Ottoman 
dynasty and state. 

After the early years of the sixteenth century, while crusading politics and the 
crusading threat continued to play a visible role in the way the Ottoman dynasty 
and establishment imagined their historical role and mission, other factors and 
sensibilities came to exert a stronger influence that further upgraded and enriched 
the Ottoman dynastic self-image, without taking away from the formative contri- 
butions that the period from the Union of Florence to the early sixteenth century 
had made. 

To begin with, the first couple of decades of the sixteenth century witnessed 
the Ottoman dynasty effectively claiming for itself (in addition to being defender 
of Islamdom from without), the role of the defender, protector and upholder of 
‘true’ Islam from within the Islamic world. The first major development in this 
regard was the rise to prominence of the Safavids as the leaders of a mahdistic 
(messianic) religio-political conquest movement in the second half of the fifteenth 
century which managed to prevail in the Aqqoyunlu civil war in the late-fifteenth 
century and to establish a state in 1501 which would officially adopt Twelver Shi‘i 
Islam as the religion of state and would thus emerge as the major confessional rival 
of the Ottomans within the Islamic world. No less importantly, while he adopted 
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‘mainstream’, ‘moderate’ Twelver Shi‘ism as official religion, Shah Ismail, the 
founder of the Safavid state, also maintained his mahdistic claims rooted in what 
is often called ‘extremist’ or ghuluww Shi‘ism, which catered to the religio-polit- 
ical sensibilities of his Turcoman nomadic supporters within his new state, but 
significantly also attracted the sympathies of Turcoman nomads on Ottoman soil 
in Anatolia, thus posing a unique threat to the stability and very existence of the 
Ottoman state. The late 1510s witnessed the Ottoman conquest (under Selim I) 
of Syria, Egypt and the Holy Cities, which cemented the Ottomans’ position as 
upholder of Sunni Islam. Thus the first two decades of the sixteenth century saw 
developments that played a formative role in the drawing of lasting confessional 
boundaries between Shi‘i and Sunni Islam and their adherents. 

The reign of Süleyman I (1520-66) saw an intense experimentation with the 
concept of universal empire, which may be seen as the reflection of both historic 
accumulation of claims in the evolution of Ottoman dynastic self-image and legit- 
imacy, resting on actual historic achievement of continued territorial expansion 
and efficient rule, as well as a reaction to a millenarian and apocalyptic impulse 
that was felt not only in the Islamic world, but also in Europe and the wider 
Mediterranean (a good related example being Charles V’s experimentation with 
the same concept).' From the later years of Süleyman's reign onwards such uni- 
versalist claims gradually started to wane as the Ottomans began to accept their 
position as one of four great regional Islamic empires (together with the Safavids, 
Mughals and Ozbeks)," and in the context of the emerging stalemate vis-à-vis 
western powers in the Mediterranean and central Europe. 


The impact of the crusading threat on the Ottoman dynastic 
self-image and political claims (from the 1440s to the early 
sixteenth century) 


Having outlined a tentative timeframe for the evolution of Ottoman dynastic 
self-image and legitimacy vis-a-vis the outside world from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries, this paper will now focus on the second period referred to 
(c.1439—c.1503). Several aspects of the construction of the Ottoman dynastic 
self-image related directly or indirectly to fifteenth-century crusading campaigns, 
and crusading politics also deserve attention. To this effect, selected Ottoman 
chronicles, but also other works (such as diplomatic correspondence, works on 
divination, etc.) will be adduced. The first such aspect is the development of the 
image of an aggressive Christian West with the Pope of Rome as its undisputed 
leader, who would direct or preside over alliances of Christian nations that would 
attack the Ottomans, themselves conceptualized as the leading defenders of the 
Islamic world. Second, and in relation to this, attention will be paid to developing 
Ottoman claims to leadership in the Islamic world. While for the time being it was 
the Mamluk sultans of Egypt who controlled Mecca and Medina and claimed the 
title of Servitors of the Holy Cities (they were also the custodians of the ‘shadow’ 
Abbasid caliph in Cairo), it was during this period that the Ottomans were devel- 
oping substantive rival claims, including patronage over and protection of the 
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Holy Cities, that were meant to challenge the Mamluks’ pre-eminent position in 
the Islamic world. This was related both to the Ottomans’ emerging self-image 
as Islam’s defenders against a Christendom that was presumed to be united, but 
also to the perception of various actions of other Islamic powers as treacherous 
to the cause of Islam. In other words, while it was only in 1516-17 that Selim I 
conquered Syria, Egypt and the Hijaz, claims in that direction were brewing as 
early as the middle of Mehmed II’s reign and in the following decades. Third, 
the developing Ottoman self-ascription of a world historical role as a defender of 
Islam vis-a-vis a united Latin Christendom was not the mere outcome of realpoli- 
tik, it was intimately intertwined with apocalyptic, millenarian and eschatological 
overtones that developed in the mid- and late-fifteenth century in relation to the 
conquest of Constantinople and the expected counter-attack of the West on the 
Islamic world with the aim of recovering Constantinople. The two most important 
apocalyptic tropes associated with this were the motif of the Blond Peoples (bani 
al-asfar) and the legend of the Last Roman Emperor. Finally, some remarks will 
be made on actual Ottoman policies of centralization and consolidation of author- 
ity and the way these related to the crusading threat and the developing Ottoman 
dynastic self-image. All these aspects outlined above may also be related to the 
Ottoman historiographic explosion of the second half of the fifteenth and early- 
sixteenth century, which itself may be seen as a reflection of the Ottoman dynasty 
and elite’s emerging awareness of their historical achievement and mission, as 
well as a way to legitimize and further enhance that image. 


The image of a united Christian threat and its impact on 
developing Ottoman self-perceptions 


A good source that can be used to present an illustration of the contemporary 
Ottoman image of the Pope and allied Christian foes is Gazavat-1 Sultan Murad 
b. Mehemmed Han (The Holy Wars of Sultan Murad son of Mehemmed Han) 
— an anonymous Ottoman account of the crusading campaigns of 1443 (John 
Hunyadi’s expedition to the Zlatitsa Pass) and the crusade of Varna in 1444.!* 
Composed most probably in the later years of the mature reign of Mehmed II 
(1451-81) by an anonymous author who was very likely a member of Murad II's 
retinue and a direct participant in the events of 1443—44," the Holy Wars starts 
off with the image of the Emperor of Byzantium being frightened by the con- 
quests of the ‘son of Osman' (1.e. Murad II). In a clear reference to the council 
of Ferrara-Florence, the author of the Gazavat recounts the Emperor's visit to 
the Pope of Rome (Rim-Papa), whom the Emperor addresses as ‘the head of our 
religion’ (bizim dinimiz ulusu); the Emperor describes his plight and points to 
the ‘son of Osman’ as a threat to all of Christendom, he asks the Pope to sum- 
mon ‘all the kings of the Christian community’ to help him defeat and expel the 
Ottoman Sultan.?? 

The Pope accepts the plea of his son (i.e. the Byzantine Emperor) and writes 
letters to the Hungarian king and other Christian sovereigns to urge them to 
accept the plan of the Emperor and expel the Sultan from Rumelia, take Bursa, 
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and advance all the way to Jerusalem, destroy the minarets of mosques and put 
bells in their place, and thus advance the religion of Jesus, presumably under the 
Byzantine Emperor's leadership.” Upon his return, the Emperor conspires with 
the ruler of Karaman (the most powerful Ottoman rival in Anatolia) and persuades 
him to attack the Sultan from the rear and seize Bursa.? Hearing about the treach- 
ery ofthe ruler of Karaman, Murad II gathers leading members of the religio-legal 
establishment (the ulema), asks their opinion in accordance with the Sharia 
(ser 'an ne lazim gelür), and they tell him that he who makes a common cause 
with an infidel to harm and oppress the “community of Muhammad’ (ümmet-i 
Muhammed) has become an infidel himself.? Murad defeats the Karamanid ruler 
and accepts peace upon the latter's repentance and oath of loyalty. The Byzantine 
Emperor then sends a letter to the king of Hungary urging him to follow the 
word of the ‘head of our religion — the pope of Rome’ (dinimiz ulusu olan Rim- 
Papa) and admonishing him that he should fear the curse of the Pope of Rome; 
the Hungarian king gathers Czechs, Poles, Hungarians, Croats, Wallachians, the 
Despot (of Serbia) and ‘Yanko’ (John Hunyadi), and the 1443 campaign begins.” 

After the end of that campaign in the winter of 1443-44, when ambassadors 
from Hungary and Serbia come to Edirne to negotiate peace with Murad II in the 
spring of 1444, a letter from the Hungarian king asking for mercy and peace is 
read out to Murad II, importantly (and interestingly) it refers to Murad II as the 
“Sultan of Mecca and Medina’ (sen ki Mekke Medie sultanisin).*> Following the 
Peace of Edirne, the Byzantine Emperor urges the ruler of Karaman to attack 
*the son of Osman' again so that he (the Emperor) could take the Ottoman ruler's 
lands and drive him away up to Jerusalem and even to the Ka‘ba.”° After the ruler 
of Karaman attacks and 1s defeated once again, and after the Hungarian king and 
Hunyadi abjure their oaths (to respect the peace with the Ottomans) and advance 
deep into the Balkans with their armies (what became known as the crusade of 
Varna, in the autumn of 1444), Murad once again convenes the ulema and asks 
what to do given that the people of the ‘community of Muhammad’ are under 
threat, whereupon they reply that since it is the infidels who are invading, it is the 
obligation of all to join the holy war in defence and thus authorize Murad to order 
a general levy throughout the whole of Rumelia.”* At the end of the story, a victo- 
rious Murad, referred to as the ‘emperor of the religion of Islam’ (padisah-i din-i 
Islam) during and immediately after the decisive battle (at Varna, November 10, 
1444) sends a letter to his son referred to here also as the ‘emperor of the religion 
of Islam’, and proclamations of victory are sent to all Islamic lands so that all of 
the community of Muhammad can be informed and rejoice.” 

To summarize the main sets of religio-political claims here: 1) The Pope is 
presented as the head of an aggressive and united Christendom, he stands above 
all Christian rulers and is able to command them to attack the Ottomans (and 
more broadly speaking the ‘community of Muhammad’), these rulers would fear 
the curse of the Pope if they did not obey him; 2) troops from various Christian 
nations unite to attack the Ottoman lands; 3) they are aided by a treacherous 
Muslim ruler who by conspiring with the infidels to harm the Community of 
Believers has essentially renounced Islam; and 4) the Ottoman ruler is presented 
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as the pious, Sharia-abiding defender of Islam, the *community of Muhammad', 
and Islamdom in general, the ‘Sultan of Mecca and Medina’ (which, of course, 
was far from reality) who takes important decisions in consultation with the lead- 
ing members of the Ottoman religio-legal establishment (the u/ema); both he and 
his son Mehmed II are referred to as ‘the emperor of the religion of Islam’. The 
claim that the Ottoman ruler was the “Sultan of Mecca and Medina’ as well as the 
references to the Byzantine Emperor's plans (with the help of the West and the 
blessing of the Pope) to reconquer Jerusalem and drive the Ottomans from the 
Ka’ba may be seen as a conscious attempt at ‘universalizing’ the conflict between 
the Ottomans and the infidels, with the intention to further position the struggle 
between the Ottomans and the Christian powers on a grand scale as a conflict 
between Islamdom (with the Ottoman padisah at the helm) and Christendom (led 
by the Pope) and to highlight the Ottomans' central, world-historical role therein; 
such claims and references may likewise reflect developing Ottoman ambitions to 
assume actual leadership in the Islamic world and also carry apocalyptic overtones 
(on which more below). In related fashion, the struggle against the Christians is 
conceptualized as gaza, but has a defensive quality. Thus, in accordance with the 
precepts of the Sharia, the Ottoman ulema determines that the defence against the 
infidel invaders is the individual obligation of every Muslim (authorizing Murad 
II to impose a general levy (nefir-i ām) in Rumelia), as opposed to the more typi- 
cal (up to that time) Ottoman conceptualization of gaza as a series of offensive 
campaigns against the infidels with the aim of expanding the Abode of Islam.” 
Similar claims (although not always in such concentration) are made in vari- 
ous other Ottoman narrative sources of the second half of the fifteenth and the 
early-sixteenth centuries. The Pope is usually acknowledged as the leader of 
Christendom, who may summon Christian rulers to action against the Ottoman 
state and Islam. Similarly to the Holy Wars, the Pope (Rim-Pap) has a promi- 
nent presence in Firdevsi-i Rumi's Kutb-Name — an epic in verse devoted to the 
Ottoman- Venetian war of 1499-1503 (composed in 1503). It presents him direct- 
ing a broad alliance of Christian states fighting the Ottomans in the Mediterranean. 
He also urges all Christians to proceed to Adana and take possession of Damascus 
and Jerusalem (again reflecting apocalyptic impulses to be discussed further 
below).?' A source that deals specifically with prince Cem's tribulations in captiv- 
ity, the Vaki‘at-1 Sultan Cem (composed in the early-sixteenth century) gives a 
detailed description of the Pope in relation to his dealings with Cem, and describes 
him as the one whose feet all Christian rulers should kiss upon meeting him, in the 
hope of getting forgiveness for their sins; an exception is made for the “German 
lord? (Alaman begi) who did not have to do that as he had a ‘double-crown’ while 
the Pope himself had a ‘triple-crown’ - this alludes to current Ottoman perceptions 
of the Pope as not just a spiritual leader of the Christians, but also the head of a 
hierarchy of Christian kings.? This source also highlights the prominence that the 
Ottoman house had gained in European affairs by describing the complex negotia- 
tions between the Pope, European rulers and the Mamluk Sultan to get possession 
of Cem and the hopes they entertained of using him against the Ottoman state. In 
a similar vein, the Ottoman chronicle of Asikpasazade, one of the most important 
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early histories of the Ottoman dynasty, composed in the late-fifteenth century or 
early-sixteenth century, refers to the Pope as the ‘head of the infidel lords’ (kafır 
beylerinin resi), in reference to his plans to incite prince Cem to lead a crusade 
against his brother Sultan Bayezid II.” 

The painstaking enumeration of various Christian allies that joined forces to 
attack the Ottomans is also an oft-used trope in Ottoman historiography of the 
period, be it in relation to the crusade of Varna as described in the Holy Wars? 
and the anonymous History of the House of Osman (composed in the first half of 
the sixteenth century), the beginning of the Ottoman- Venetian war of 1463-79 
in Tursun Beg's History of the Conqueror; or the Ottoman- Venetian war of 
1499-1503 as rendered by Firdevsi-i Rumi.?? 

Also in agreement with the claims made in the Holy Wars, a number of works 
of Ottoman historiography of the period confer on Ottoman Sultans of the time 
— that is Mehmed II and Bayezid II (though also Murad II in the Holy Wars), 
titles that allude to their assumed leadership of the Islamic world. While the Holy 
Wars employs the title of *emperor of the religion of Islam" for Murad II and 
Mehmed II, other works fairly regularly use the title ‘emperor of Islam’ (padigah-i 
Islam),’® and the grander ‘emperor of Islam and (all) Muslims’ (padisahu’l Islam 
ve'l Müslimin), redolent of the universalist claims of the caliphal period.” So it 
probably should not be too surprising to find an example of early bureaucratic 
experimentation with titles such as ‘the Caliph of the Lord of the Worlds’ (khali- 
fat rabb al- 'alemin), ‘the Sword of God’ (Sayf Allah) and ‘the Shadow of God on 
Earth’ (zill Allah fi’l-ardeyn) as they were employed for Murad II in a document 
from late 1444, shortly after the Ottoman triumph at Varna.” 


Emerging Ottoman claims to leadership in the Islamic world 


Calling oneself ‘emperor of Islam and the Muslims’ is one thing, having an effec- 
tive claim to leadership in the Islamic world is another. In the post-caliphal period, 
it was the ruler who controlled and protected the Holy Cities and the Hijaz who 
could claim the highest station in Islamdom. Since the demise of the caliphate in 
1258 that had been the Mamluk Sultan in Cairo. Thus, in order to make an effec- 
tive and definitive claim to being the premier imperial power in the Islamic world, 
the Ottomans had to gain control of the Hijaz. In later Ottoman historiography, 
from the second half of the sixteenth century and onwards, Selim I’s conquest of 
Syria, Egypt and the Hijaz in 1516-17 is usually presented as a response to the 
Mamluk Sultan conspiring with the Safavids against him, which made an all-out 
attack on the Mamluk sultanate a strategic priority for Selim in the second decade 
of the sixteenth century. But if one looks back to the period from the 1440s to 
the early years of the sixteenth century, when the Ottomans were constructing 
a world-historical role for themselves in the context of their continuous struggle 
against Christendom, one may see that claims to the conquest of the Holy Cities 
as well as Egypt date from as early as the reign of Mehmed II. 

A letter of victory to the Mamluk Sultan Sayf al-Din Inal sent by Mehmed II 
on the occasion of the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople recognized the high 
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station of the Mamluk ruler, but also suggested a ‘division of labour’ of sorts 
within Islamdom — while the Mamluk Sultan performed his traditional (and hon- 
ourable) duty of protecting the hajj (and the Holy Cities) the Ottomans excelled 
in gaza and jihad against the infidels; on this basis the letter hinted at an assumed 
parity between the two rulers and called for friendship and mutual respect between 
the two powers.*! 

However, not too much later, Mehmed II would take steps pointing to his 
ambitions to establish himself as the undisputed pre-eminent ruler in the Islamic 
world. In 1458—59, upon being informed of the unsatisfactory condition of the 
wells on the hajj road leading to Mecca which caused a lot of trouble for the pil- 
grims, he sent workers to make repairs with an accompanying letter to assist their 
reception by the Mamluks, though the ‘humanitarian convoy’ was turned back.” 
While this was supposed to be done for the good of Islam, the message was clear: 
the Mamluk Sultan could not ensure the proper maintenance of the hajj infra- 
structure (and by association, the Holy Cities), and so was an unworthy 'servitor 
of Mecca and Medina’. In 1467-68 Mehmed II is reported by Tursun Beg to have 
turned his armies toward the Arab lands in order to take away the 'sultanate of 
Egypt’ from the possession of the ‘Circassians’, but when the ruler of Karaman 
refused to come and serve as a guide to Mehmed as he was summoned, Mehmed 
turned against Karaman itself; at the end of his history Tursun Beg also states 
that when Mehmed II died at Gebze in May 1481 he had just embarked upon a 
campaign into Anatolia, but one could not say whether it was directed against Iran 
or Egypt.” In this context, the Holy Wars’ reference to Murad II as the ‘Sultan 
of Mecca and Medina’ may also be viewed as reflecting developing Ottoman 
ambitions during Mehmed II’s reign, especially if one assumes that it was written 
in the 1460s or 1470s and reflected the current political climate in the Ottoman 
establishment. 


Apocalyptic overtones 


The development of Ottoman political ideology, dynastic legitimacy and self- 
image during the period in question should also be viewed in the context of the 
heightened sense of apocalyptic urgency that permeated the Mediterranean (and 
indeed, much of Eurasia) during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. These apoc- 
alyptic (as well as millenarian) sensibilities were intensified by the escalating 
struggle between Christendom and Islamdom in the context of Ottoman expan- 
sion; the 7,000th (and final) year of creation according to the Byzantine tradition 
and the beginning ofthe final century ofthe Islamic Millennium both fell in the late 
fifteenth century (1492 and 1494 respectively). The fall of Constantinople (“the 
City’) in 1453, well-established as a sign of the Last Hour in both the Byzantine 
and Islamic apocalyptic traditions, was indisputably the single most important 
event in this context — a prophecy fulfilled, but it should be viewed as an integral 
element in a sequence of developments that included the crusading campaigns of 
the 1440s, the crusading ferment in Europe immediately following the fall of the 
City (including the Christian defence of Belgrade in 1456, the congress of Mantua 
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in 1459 and the Pope's planned crusade in 1464), concurrent Ottoman expansion 
in southeastern Europe under Mehmed II, the Ottoman invasion of Italy in 1480, 
the fall of Granada and the Columbian discoveries of 1492, and continuing into 
the first half of the sixteenth century. In the words of Cornell Fleischer, 


apocalyptic represented the common idiom through which, for a time, 
Muslims, Jews, and Christians expressed and evaluated their experience of a 
single history in which imperial combat could reasonably be seen as a strug- 
gle for world rule, the troubles that would precede the Millennium in which a 
single, purified religion would gain sway.^ 


For the purposes of the present discussion, it is appropriate to refer to two promi- 
nent representatives ofthe Islamic apocalyptic tradition in the Ottoman dominions, 
both of whom were Sunni (Hanafi) Muslims and devoted a lot of attention to the 
fall of Constantinople and the events that were to follow. The first one was Abd 
al-Rahman al-Bistami (c.1380-c.1455). He was born in Antioch on Mamluk soil, 
spent much of his youth in Cairo where he was drawn to the study of Islamic 
mysticism and the ‘science of letters and names’ (ilm al-hurüf wa 'l-asmà), and 
after some travelling in the Mamluk and Ottoman realms, established himself in 
Ottoman Bursa c.1420 where he spent the rest of his life as a protégé of Sultan 
Murad II.” It was there that by 1440 he completed his major work — Al-miftah 
al-jafr al-jami' (The Key to Comprehensive Prognostication) — a compendium 
of apocalyptic traditions then current in the Mamluk dominions including some 
crusade-era traditions.* In it he predicted the imminent fall of Constantinople and 
the events that were to follow; this work soon earned him the reputation of the 
pre-eminent divinatory master in the Ottoman realm. 

The second figure that deserves attention here is Ahmed Bican. He was born 
most probably in the last decade of the fourteenth century and spent most of his 
life in a Bayramiyya dervish lodge in Gallipoli with his brother Mehmed (another 
important intellectual figure), and died after 1465. He left the area twice, once to 
study in Egypt and once to go on pilgrimage to Mecca. Among the most impor- 
tant works that he authored was the Dürr-i Meknun (The Hidden Pearl), composed 
between 1454 and 1465. This was a treatise on cosmology with significant apoca- 
lyptic content (especially chapters sixteen and seventeen) in which he interpreted 
the signs of the Last Hour (ashrät al-sà ʻa) and the ‘final battles’ associated with it.” 

It is important to note that while Bistami predicted the fall of the City shortly 
before the actual event, Bican who, according to his own admission, was very 
much influenced by the work of Bistami, wrote the Dürr-i Meknun shortly after 
that event. Thus, his work had an added credence as it was articulating a set of 
prophecies, of which part had already been fulfilled. 

Both works mentioned above relied on the central idea that humankind had a 
specific life-span of 7,000 years (starting with Adam) determined by God which 
was about to expire.“ For both, the most dramatic part of humankind's history 
was the last millennium (that of the Prophet Muhammad) and especially its last 
century that was to start in 1494, leading to the Millennium in 1591. Both authors 
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based their discussion of the fall of the City and the Last Hour on Hadith reports, 
whereby two of the most important elements of prophetic tradition regarding the 
Muslim conquest of Constantinople were that the fall of the City to the Muslims 
was a portent of the Last Hour, and that the conquest would be followed by a 
counter-attack of the banü al-asfar (the ‘Blond Races’), after which the Muslims, 
suffering severe losses, would be pushed back to Syria or the Arabian Peninsula. 
They would ultimately recover the City only after the descent of the Messiah who 
would assume leadership of the Muslim armies.^? 

The trope of the Blond Peoples has a long history in the Jewish, Christian 
and Muslim apocalyptic tradition. Of Jewish origin, it gained prominence in the 
Byzantine apocalyptic tradition, featured in major texts such as the apocalypse of 
Pseudo-Methodius and the Visions of Daniel cycle, whereby the Blond Peoples (or 
Blond Beards, of Nordic European origin) would assist the Last Roman Emperor 
in defeating the Ishmaelites, entering Constantinople and pursuing them into their 
own territory before surrendering his authority to God at the End of Time.?? In 
Muslim tradition, the trope of banü al-asfar can be traced back to Hadith tradi- 
tions of the ninth century, and evolving in dialogue with Christian apocalyptic, it 
travelled through the centuries, being applied initially to the Byzantines and then 
to the crusaders." In the fifteenth-century Ottoman context the Blond Peoples 
were usually identified with Latin Christendom and its crusading ideology and 
politics (and up to 1453, by association, with Byzantium as well). 

With renewed confidence lent by the actual conquest of Constantinople, 
Bican warns his readers that the final troubles following the Muslim conquest of 
Constantinople — the counter-attack of the Blond Peoples, and the ensuing battles 
including the appearance of the Dajjal (the Muslim Antichrist), the Last Hour, 
the Resurrection and the Last Judgement were bound to happen soon.’ Pointing 
out that political fortune (devlet) travelled from dynasty to dynasty, Bican alludes 
that the Ottoman dynasty which completed the conquest of the lands of Rum (i.e. 
the Byzantine Empire), is the one blessed to lead the Muslims in the time of the 
final troubles with Mehmed II as the apocalyptic warrior at its helm.? As Kaya 
Sahin has also aptly demonstrated, in his last major work, the Münteha (Epilogue) 
completed in 1465, Bican describes Mehmed II as a just Sultan whose true objec- 
tive, following the conquest of Constantinople, is to conquer Rome (Rumiye) and 
eventually all the lands of the Blond Peoples." This can be seen as a continuation 
of medieval Islamic apocalyptic tradition, which often saw the Muslim conquest 
of Rome as following that of Constantinople,” and can also be related to Mehmed 
II's developing ambitions vis-à-vis Italy and Rome (culminating in the capture of 
Otranto in 1480),5 which very possibly were influenced by growing apocalyptic 
ferment as well. 

Works such as those of Bistami and Ahmed Bican and the major apocalyptic 
tropes contained therein circulated heavily in the Ottoman cultural space during 
most of the fifteenth and the first half of the sixteenth century. Not surpris- 
ingly, with their powerful legitimizing potential regarding the Ottoman Sultan 
and dynasty, apocalyptic impulses of this kind exercised a visible influence on 
the development of Ottoman dynastic ideology, legitimacy and self-image. It is 
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known that at a military council preceding the siege of Constantinople Mehmed 
II's spiritual guide and adviser Sheykh Akşemseddin predicted, on the basis of 
his interpretation of Prophetic tradition (Hadith), that the City would fall first to 
the Ottoman ruler and only later to the Blond Peoples; during the actual siege he 
also applied divinatory techniques to specific passages in the Qur'an to identify 
the signs that suggested the Ottomans’ imminent success.” In a letter sent by 
Mehmed II to the Sharif of Mecca shortly after the fall of the City, the Ottoman 
triumph was referred to as an occasion on which the Blond Peoples (banü al-asfar) 
— the enemies of God and his Messenger — were ground into the dust.°? A pious 
endowment deed of Mehmed II dated 885 AH/1480-81 AD presents him as the 
defender of Islam against the hostile Blond Peoples and the evil forces of Gog 
(and Magog). 

In this context, it is not surprising to observe the presence of such apocalyptic 
motifs in contemporary Ottoman historical works. The story of the Byzantine 
Emperor’s ‘plan’ to drive the Ottomans as far as Jerusalem, destroy the minarets 
and convert the mosques into churches to advance the religion of Jesus with the 
aid of western Christian sovereigns and the blessing of the Pope as recounted in 
the Holy Wars (ultimately a reference to the crusading campaign of 1443) and the 
similar story (in the same source) of the Emperor requesting the aid of the ruler of 
Karaman, so that he (the Emperor) could drive the ‘son of Osman’ to Jerusalem 
and the Ka’ba (in reference to events in the summer of 1444) are nothing else but 
a contemporary Ottoman rendition of the legend of the Last Roman Emperor, 
which was so popular in Byzantine apocalyptic lore,?' but also had its presence 
in classical Islamic apocalyptic.” Traces of the same motif, emphatically coupled 
with the trope of the Blond Peoples, are to be found in the invented speech of Pope 
Alexander VI who urges all Christian powers to join forces during the Ottoman- 
Venetian war of 1499-1503, as rendered by Firdevsi-i Rumi in his Kutb-Name 
composed in 1503: 


I have read the Gospels through and through; 

Depend on it, for I am the Pope of Rome (rim-pap) 

It is time for the worshippers of icons (i.e. the Orthodox) to move, 
That the Blond Peoples (Beni Asfer) should attack the Turk. 

Let them go to Constantinople 

To aid the friends of the icon-worshippers. 

Then let the Christians proceed to Adana 

And take possession of Damascus and Jerusalem. 

It is time for the Messiah to descend from heaven; 

Know that all I say is the truth. 


Similarly, the Latin Christians (and more specifically the Hungarians, presented 
as the Ottomans’ most formidable Latin Christian foe) are repeatedly identified 
with the Blond Peoples in Tursun Beg's History of the Conqueror.“ 
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The Ottoman transition from conquest movement to a 
centralized bureaucratic empire in the light of crusading 
politics in the fifteenth century 


The second half of the fifteenth century (and especially the second reign of Mehmed 
IL (1451—81) is widely seen in Ottomanist scholarship as the definitive beginning of 
*empire building’ in the history of the Ottoman enterprise. The conceptual under- 
pinnings of this transition from ‘frontier principality’ to a ‘centralized bureaucratic 
empire’ have been eloquently analyzed by Ira Lapidus.® Lapidus defined the early 
Ottoman polity as a conquest movement led by a warrior tribal chieftaincy; Osman 
and his early descendants were successful frontier warriors who won the support of 
frontier freebooters.®% They enjoyed essential legitimizing support and co-operation 
on the part of wandering frontier Muslim holy men who preached gazà and whose 
antinomian, latitudinarian and non-conformist conceptualization of Islam appealed 
to the *undisciplined religiosity' of Turcoman tribesmen. This conquest movement 
overwhelmed townsmen and peasants in the frontier zone between Islamdom and 
Christendom, and set up rudimentary mechanisms of taxation and territorial govern- 
ment.” Among the major features of the transition from a warrior chieftaincy-led 
conquest movement to a centralized imperial state regime were a change in the 
nature of the ruler (from the egalitarian primus-inter-pares role of Osman to the 
divinely supported, cosmopolitan, but detached image of Mehmed II), the growth 
of bureaucratic institutions supported by an emerging administrative-scribal appa- 
ratus, the rise of Islamic ‘orthodoxy’ and the related religio-judicial body of the 
ulema patronized by the state and integrated into state ideology and structures at the 
expense of the initially prominent wandering antinomian dervishes, the displace- 
ment of conquering mostly (semi-)nomadic gazis with forces dependent on and 
loyal to the ruler and state (esp. the Janissary corps), and a related general shift in 
the ‘wanderers/settlers’ balance in favour of the latter that entailed a strengthening 
of the cereal economy at the expense of pastoralism.5 Cemal Kafadar has echoed 
these ideas, emphasizing the gradual marginalization of ‘the coalition of centrifugal 
forces’ represented by Ottoman frontier lords (uç beyleri), nomadic gazi warriors, 
and ‘metadox’ dervishes (all of whom were instrumental in the shaping of the early 
Ottoman conquest movement) as a major feature of the transition of the Ottoman 
polity from a frontier principality to a centralized bureaucratic empire.” 

In this context, it is not difficult to identify and appreciate the importance and 
impact of the crusading campaigns and crusading politics in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, above all from the 1430s to the early-sixteenth century. The crusading threat 
furnished the Ottoman enterprise with a sense of purpose that transcended the 
horizons of the original Ottoman conquest movement and helped the Ottoman 
dynasty in finding opportunities to construct for itself a world-historical role 
and an expanded political agenda that would inspire, justify and legitimize the 
strengthening and consolidation of its authority. Most of the major aspects of the 
broad transformation discussed above could be seen to bear a direct relationship 
to the Ottoman political climate of the fifteenth century in which the crusading 
threat played a major role. 
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In September 1453, some four months after the fall of Constantinople to Sultan 
Mehmed II, Pope Nicholas V (1447—55) issued a crusading bull, Etsi Ecclesia 
Christi, with a view to galvanizing Christian Europe to respond to the threat that 
the Ottomans now clearly posed. His successors took more direct measures. 
Calixtus III (1455—58) not only confirmed Nicholas's bull but ordered the con- 
struction of a fleet in the Tiber, converting papal treasures into coin to pay for 
it? Pius II (1458-64) devoted much of his pontificate to organizing the expedi- 
tion to recover Constantinople and himself took the cross as a crusader.* It is 
hardly surprising that this call to arms was strongly supported by many Byzantine 
Greeks who had left their homeland both before and after the catastrophe and 
who were now living in the West. The obvious example is Cardinal Bessarion 
(1402—72), originally the Byzantine metropolitan of Nicaea, who gave speeches 
and undertook various legatine missions to promote the crusade. Another is 
Thomas Palaiologos (1409—65), youngest brother of the last Byzantine Emperor, 
Constantine XI (1449—53). He arrived in Rome as a refugee in 1461, having been 
ejected by Mehmed II from the last Byzantine territories in Greece. The following 
year he toured Italy to drum up support for the proposed expedition.° There were 
plenty of other less prominent individuals involved in one way or another as well. 
Up to the end of the century and beyond, they addressed impassioned speeches to 
princes and prelates, urging them to take up arms against the Ottomans.’ 

When it comes to the involvement of these Greek émigrés in crusade propa- 
ganda there is one theme that recurs over and over again. Coming as they did from 
the very areas engulfed by Ottoman expansion, they could be seen as symbolizing 
the plight of the thousands left behind. In his instructions to crusade preachers in 
1463, Bessarion urged them to remind their audience ‘how many thousands of 
Christians are in captivity and most shameful slavery, and how they are to be pit- 
ied" .5 Pope Pius II described Thomas Palaiologos in similar terms in his encyclical 
to all Christians: 


Compassion at least for such a grand prince ought to move you, a prince who 
... has been robbed of his empire, of his every kingdom ... a man who is now 
an immigrant, naked, robbed of everything except his lineage ...? 
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These oppressed Christians needed to be rescued and liberated. Michael Apostolis, 
a protégé of Bessarion, urged the Holy Roman Emperor Frederick III (1440—93) 
to ‘restore our people — which is scattered everywhere on earth — to our country'.'? 

On one level, there is every indication that such appeals to conscience were 
taken very seriously for there are numerous examples of Byzantine refugees from 
the fall of Constantinople being received kindly and given gifts of money, like 
the three ‘counts’ who received 22 sous from the town council of Compiégne."! 
It would appear too that the presence of refugees in a particular area often coin- 
cided with efforts to preach the crusade there or to raise money for the cause. 
There seem to have been several in England in the first few months of 1455 when 
the Jubilee indulgence was being sold to raise funds for the defence of Rhodes. 
Doubtless their presence was encouraged by the ecclesiastical authorities as a way 
of bringing home the immediacy of the Ottoman threat." 

Hand in hand with the sympathy that the refugees evoked, however, there 
sometimes went another perception, that the Byzantines had to some extent 
brought their fate upon themselves. Western eyewitness accounts of the fall 
of Constantinople were often scathing about the Constantinopolitans’ lack of 
involvement in the defence. Nicoló Barbaro, a Venetian ship's surgeon, roundly 
proclaimed that it was the Venetians alone who kept the Turks at bay for so long 
while the Greeks scarcely lifted a finger.? Leonard of Chios, bishop of Mytilene, 
accused the wealthy Byzantines of refusing to use their money to help pay for the 
defence, pleading poverty while stashing their treasures away.'* Moreover, regard- 
less of whether the Greeks were seen as unfortunate victims or rank cowards, they 
were seldom perceived as likely to play an active part in the proposed crusade. 
Indeed once the Venetians became involved in the crusading plans of Pius II dur- 
ing the 1460s, they were insistent that Thomas Palaiologos should play no part 
in the expedition. They instructed their ambassador to the Holy See to advise the 
Pope that the Byzantine prince's presence was likely to lead to disagreements and 
that he should therefore be left behind.? In any case, crusading strategists had 
long since come to the conclusion that Greeks were much too unwarlike to be of 
any use on a crusade.! 

That is not the whole picture. There were Greeks whose involvement in the 
crusade propaganda of the 1450s and 1460s went beyond that of the symbolic 
passive victim. Some were active in pressing for Christian unity against the 
Ottomans. Frankoulios Servopoulos, the former chancellor of Constantine XI, 
was sent to England by Pius II in 1459 where he urged King Henry VI (1422-61, 
1470—71) and his court to bring about peace among Christians so that they could 
unite against the infidel." There were even some cases where the involvement 
of Greeks extended to possible participation in the crusade and it is one such 
instance that 1s the main focus here. 

The starting point is a letter written by the Milanese humanist Francesco 
Filelfo (1389-1481) to the chancellor of France, Guillaume Jouvenel des 
Ursins (1401—72). The letter 1s dated 29 May 1454, exactly one year after the 
fall of Constantinople, and concerns two refugees from the sack of the city, 
Manuel ‘Agallus’ and Manuel ‘Hiagupes’. Filelfo recommended the pair to the 
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chancellor's charity and to that of the king of France, Charles VII (1422—61).'5 It 
is the first Manuel who is of most interest here. His surname, which would have 
been that of Agallon in Greek, was apparently an influential one in late Byzantine 
Constantinople. It appears on an inscription on the Land Walls, suggesting that a 
member of the family had been wealthy enough to pay for the repair of that sec- 
tion.'!? A Nicholas Voullotes Agallon had held the judicial office of Katholikos 
Krites during the 1440s.? The second Manuel mentioned in the letter was clearly 
a member of the Iagoup family which had been prominent at the Byzantine court 
in the last decades before the fall of Constantinople: Alexios Iagoup had been a 
personal friend of Manuel II Palaiologos (1391—1425).?! Thus the two Manuels 
would have moved in similar circles and it is not surprising to find them travelling 
together as refugees. Filelfo also provided them with a letter of recommendation 
addressed to his son Giovanni Mario who at that time was residing at Turin which 
would have been one of the first stages on the journey to the French court.? 

It appears only to have been Agallon who carried Filelfo's letter with him 
all the way to France for Iagoup disappears from the record at this point. 
Agallon's progress north can be followed as he was probably the ‘Manuel Egal’ 
of Constantinople who received a gift of money from the duke of Burgundy, 
Philip the Good (1419—67) at Nevers in the summer of 1454.? Later that same 
summer, Agallon reached the court of the king of France. His name appears 
in a set of transcribed fifteenth-century treasury accounts in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. The entry describes a gift of 68 livres and 15 sous ‘en aumosne’ to 
*Mes[sire] Manoli Agalo chevalier du pays de Grece'. Significantly Agallon was 
not alone. The next entry records a gift of 15 /ivres to *Nicolaus Agalo du pays de 
Grece" ^ A great deal can be inferred from these terse entries. Manuel is clearly 
of higher status than Nicholas: he is listed first, described as ‘Messire’ and given 
more money. One therefore assumes that he was older, perhaps Nicholas's 
father. There is another difference between these two members of the same fam- 
ily. While Manuel had been touring Europe gathering alms, probably to pay the 
ransoms of members of his family still in Constantinople, Nicholas had been 
following a very different path. 

Information about Nicholas Agallon's movements comes from the register of 
the French Great Council.” The entry for 27 April 1455 begins with the words: 
*Here follows what was said by Sir Nicolas Agalo, knight and count, former 
adviser of the Emperor of Constantinople. In the first place, that he has come 
to persuade the Christian princes to move against the Turk.’*° The register then 
traces the journey that Agallon had made to promote this message. He had gone 
first to Venice where the Senate had made no promises but had provided him with 
letters addressed to the Holy Roman Emperor, Frederick III. This was a fairly 
typical Venetian response to this kind of request. Venice was just about to sign 
a commercial treaty with the victorious Ottoman Sultan. Its rulers did not want 
to jeopardize that by involving themselves in a crusade unless it had a realistic 
chance of success. As Pope Pius II later noted, their greatest fear was being left 
to face the wrath of the Sultan alone.” So Agallon headed north with his let- 
ters and in April 1454 he found Frederick at Wiener Neustadt in Lower Austria. 
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According to the register, Frederick gave him a cordial reception. Agallon had, 
after all, arrived at a good moment. The diet of Regensburg was about to convene 
at Frederick's invitation to discuss the response of the princes of the Holy Roman 
Empire to the fall of Constantinople.” 

It is what happened during Agallon's stay at the Imperial court that marks him 
out from the other Greek émigrés involved in crusade propaganda. With Agallon it 
was not just a matter of words but of participation. According to the French register, 
Frederick made Agallon a count and a member of his council. He also announced 
that when the crusade was launched, Agallon would lead a contingent of 500 men.” 
Agallon's appointment as a count is confirmed from Frederick's own register under 
the date 10 April 1454 although it makes no allusion to the 500 men.” During the 
stay at Wiener Neustadt, Emperor Frederick suggested that his Greek visitor ought 
to carry his message further, to the kings of France and England.*' Agallon agreed 
to do this and asked to be provided with letters but Frederick advised him that letters 
would not be necessary and that he should approach those rulers in exactly the same 
way as he had the Emperor. Frederick did, however, provide Agallon with a safe 
conduct on 30 April 1454? and that would certainly tally with him being at Milan in 
company with Manuel Agallon and Manuel Iagoup at the end of May, even though 
he is not mentioned in Filelfo's letter. 

From there he presumably travelled with Manuel Agallon to France via Turin 
and Nevers, receiving his gift of 15 /ivres from the king of France in the summer 
of 1454. He caught up with Charles VII of France at the chateau of Brueil-Doré, 
now Bridoré, in the Loire valley in late August. Unlike Duke Philip of Burgundy, 
Charles had never shown any interest in joining a crusade which 1s understandable 
given that he had spent his entire reign struggling to keep his kingdom out of the 
hands of the English. He even went so far as to reduce the ten per cent levy on 
their incomes that the clergy of Normandy were supposed to pay to support the 
forthcoming expedition.? Agallon was given an audience but it was a rather brief 
one. The French king listened to his message, then suggested that he move on to 
Rouen where Cardinal Guillaume d'Estouteville (c.1412—83) was to be found 
and promised to reply fully to Agallon's proposals on his return.** The suggestion 
was a sensible one. D'Estouteville had been sent as a legate to France by Pope 
Nicholas V to negotiate a peace between the kings of France and England and 
thus open the way for their participation in the crusade.? Moreover, he turned 
out to be the means by which Agallon moved on to the next stage of his journey. 
When the Greek reached Rouen, the cardinal showed him a Papal letter announc- 
ing the appointment of Bartolomeo Roverella (1406—76), archbishop of Ravenna, 
as nuncio to England. D'Estouteville suggested that Agallon should make his visit 
to England coincide with that of the archbishop, but the Byzantine said that he did 
not dare cross the Channel without the permission of the French king. The cardi- 
nal had to enlist the help of Jean of Orléans, count of Dunois and a close adviser of 
Charles VII, and together the two men were able to persuade Agallon that taking 
advantage of this opportunity would be the best way to advance his cause.?* 

Agallon arrived in England on about 28 September 1454 and he seems to have 
been received hospitably enough, even though he was waiting around for many 
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weeks before the archbishop of Ravenna finally arrived on 20 December.’ He 
was probably the *Nicolas Greke' who was awarded a gift of 50 marks from the 
English treasury on 4 December, not as alms but ‘by way of reward" .?? Moreover, 
from one perspective, Agallon had arrived at a good moment. The archbishop of 
Ravenna had brought with him the Jubilee indulgence which the royal council of 
England had requested from the Pope the previous July. Such indulgences, the 
most recent of which had been proclaimed in 1449, had originally only been avail- 
able to those who visited and confessed in certain churches in Rome itself but now 
it was extended to the people of England and Ireland so that the benefits could be 
received without the necessity of a long and expensive journey. The proceeds of 
its sale were to be passed to the Knights of St John and used for the defence of 
the Christian faith. The Jubilee indulgence was announced at St Paul's Cross on 
20 January 1455 while Agallon was still in England and it must have given wide 
publicity to the very cause that he was promoting.?? 

In other respects, though, Agallon had not chosen a good moment. The king of 
England, Henry VI, had become mentally ill in August the previous year, follow- 
ing the arrival of news that the English had been routed by the French at Castillon, 
a defeat which left Henry holding only Calais. During the king's indisposition, the 
kingdom was governed by a royal council headed by Richard, duke of York. The 
council was a fragile one as many of its members deeply distrusted York who had 
had his main rival, the duke of Somerset, imprisoned in the Tower of London on 
a charge of treason.? It was this council which presumably authorized Agallon's 
gift of 50 marks and it was to its members that Agallon made his initial pitch, 
assuring the duke of York, the duke of Buckingham, the earl of Salisbury and the 
rest of the council that he was there to advise on how to bring about the destruc- 
tion of the Turks.*' Then, during December 1454, the political landscape shifted 
when Henry VI recovered from his illness after Christmas and moved to put an 
end to the dominance of Richard of York. The duke of Somerset was released 
from the Tower in January 1455 and the Yorkist members of the council were 
replaced with Lancastrians, the office of Lord Chancellor going to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, Thomas Bourchier. The open breach between the two groups was 
to lead to the outbreak of civil war in May.? It was from this reconstituted coun- 
cil that Agallon received his answer from the rulers of England. Unsurprisingly, 
while the king and his counsellors professed themselves to be most willing to join 
the anti- Turkish enterprise, they claimed that they felt the need to keep their army 
at home to avenge themselves on the French who had ousted them from their 
rightful inheritance.? There was nothing for it but to return to France to make his 
report to Charles VII which Agallon did on 28 April 1455. He was told that the 
French council would need to consider his report and that he would be given his 
final answer on 7 May. 

Agallon received the decision at Mehun-sur-Yévre. The king was not present 
but the count of Dunois was, along with Jehan Bureau, Charles VII's master of 
artillery and architect of the victory over the English at Castillon in 1453. Also 
present was Thomas le Franc, Charles VII's personal physician. Thomas was a 
Greek from Venetian-ruled Coron, so he may have been there as an interpreter 
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to ensure that there were no misunderstandings.^ There may have been another 
reason for his presence, however. Around the same time as Agallon's first arrival 
in France, Thomas's nephew, Francois le Franc, had been given 68 livres and 15 
sous from the French treasury to participate in the anti-Ottoman crusade.* He 
may have been connected in some way with Agallon's mission and it is likely that 
he was involved with crusade propaganda too: he may have been the ‘Francisco 
de Franc? who transmitted an eyewitness account of the fall of Constantinople to 
the cardinal of Avignon, Alain Coétivy (1407-74) in 1454.9 Thus Thomas might 
well have had a personal interest in the proposed crusade and his presence may 
suggest that the conclusion of the meeting was not as foregone as might at first 
sight be supposed. 

In the end, of course, the verdict of the council was negative and ironically it 
was delivered by the man who had been contacted by Francesco Filelfo to help the 
Agallon family in the first place, the chancellor of France, Guillaume des Ursins. 
In view of the persistence of the English in their plans to invade the kingdom of 
France, he said, the king had no choice but to give priority to the defence of his 
own people.“ This was, of course, a very familiar refrain. The French delegation 
to the congress of Mantua was to repeat it four years later.^* Des Ursins was care- 
ful to sugar the pill at the end, asserting that the Byzantine deserved great praise, 
that every good Christian should be grateful to him and that he had done his duty 
like a good and virtuous knight.” It must nevertheless have been a crushing disap- 
pointment after so much travel and effort. Nicholas Agallon thereafter disappears 
from the record and nothing is known of his subsequent fate. 

The whole episode could be seen as just yet another example both of fifteenth- 
century crusading that never got off the ground and of a pro-western Byzantine 
who hopelessly overestimated the unity and power of Christian Europe, even if he 
toured Europe as a potential combatant rather than as a refugee. There is, however, 
one aspect of the case that could cast new light on the role of émigré Byzantines 
like Agallon as crusade propagandists. When Frederick made Agallon a count in 
April 1454, the entry in the register recording the grant lists some of the places 
which would constitute the county to be held by the beneficiary and his descend- 
ants. These were listed as ‘Novo-Patre’, ‘Salona’, ‘Liborice’ and ‘Fedrinice’, all 
of which were ‘close to the Morea'.?? These names all refer to the area now known 
as Sterea Elladha or Central Greece which lies across the Gulf of Corinth from the 
Morea or Peloponnese. Novo-Patre is Neopatras, modern Ypati, Liborice is the 
mountain village of Lidoriki, Fedrinice is Vitrinitsa and Salona is now Amfissa. 
In 1318, all these places had been occupied by the Catalan Company under its 
captain general Alfonso Fadrique and formed part of the county of Salona within 
the duchy of Athens.°! The whole area had come under Ottoman rule in the late- 
fourteenth century.? Presumably Agallon would be installed as the new count of 
Salona once the crusade had been launched and the war had been won. 

That raises the question of why Frederick III should have promised Agallon 
that particular area as opposed to anywhere else. The most likely reason is that 
Agallon had some connection with the county of Salona and he had therefore 
requested it. That would almost certainly seem to be what happened in another, 
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similar case. In June 1463, Pope Pius II addressed a letter to Alexander Asanes, 
promising him the island of Imbros at the mouth of the Dardanelles for himself 
and his heirs, in return for an annual tribute of 100 ducats.? Like the county of 
Salona, Imbros was by then firmly under Ottoman rule. In fact, Sultan Mehmed 
II had recently appointed Thomas Palaiologos's brother Demetrios as its gover- 
nor. It would seem then that like Frederick III's grant to Agallon, this was to 
be Asanes's reward once the crusade had achieved its objective. Not only was 
Imbros strategically important but Asanes had long-standing connections with 
the area. A Manuel Laskaris Asanes, who was probably his father, was governing 
Imbros for the Byzantine Emperor in the 1440s. Alexander had, moreover, given 
great assistance to the Papal fleet commanded by Cardinal Ludovico Trevisan 
when it had briefly reconquered the nearby island of Lemnos in 1457.5 Like 
Agallon, once he had received his grant of land, Asanes was probably involved 
in the effort to promote the expedition that would turn the promise into reality. 
Two years after his agreement with Pius II, he was to be found in Naples where 
he might have been trying to persuade King Ferrante (1458-94) to join in.*” 
When it comes to possible pre-existing links between Agallon and the county 
of Salona, an initial clue might lie in the fact that his kinsman Nicholas Voullotes 
Agallon, who held the office of Katholikos Krites during the 1440s, did so not 
in Constantinople but in the Morea." That meant he would have served under 
Constantine Palaiologos, the future Constantine XI, who was ruling the area as des- 
pot. Nicholas Agallon may also have held office at the court at Mistra, for the register 
of the French council specifically describes him as ‘a former adviser’ to Constantine, 
though that might have dated from when Constantine moved to Constantinople 
as Emperor.? What is certain is that from his capital at Mistra, Constantine pur- 
sued a noticeably more aggressive policy than his brother the Emperor John VIII 
(1425-48). In 1445, he took advantage of the temporary abdication of Sultan Murad 
II (1421—51) to lead an army over the Isthmus of Corinth, through Attica and into 
central Greece where he captured Thebes. Meanwhile, Constantine Kantakouzenos, 
who governed the town of Vostitza in the Morea on the despot's behalf, ferried 
a force of cavalry and infantry across the Gulf of Corinth to join him. This cam- 
paign brought Byzantine forces into the area of the old county of Salona. The Italian 
humanist Cyriac of Ancona received news that Lidoriki was one of the places that 
had been captured and that there had been a sharp engagement with the Turks at 
Neopatras. ° These conquests proved ephemeral. The following year, Murad I 
returned to power and in November 1446 he led a punitive expedition against the 
Morea, demolishing the fortifications on the Isthmus and systematically devastat- 
ing the countryside. Never again did Constantine Palaiologos dare to challenge the 
Sultan so directly.°! It may well have been, however, that members of Agallon fam- 
ily had been involved in this action, perhaps Manuel, perhaps Nicholas himself if he 
had been old enough, and that may have led them to maintain a claim on the area. 
Agallon and Alexander Asanes were by no means the only potential eastern 
participants in fifteenth-century crusades who had links with a particular area 
which they most likely sought to recover. In the summer 1481, when Thomas 
Palaiologos's son Andreas moved south through Italy with a view to launching an 
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attack across the Ionian Sea, he was accompanied by a certain *Coycondo Clada’. 
This was almost certainly the Peloponnesian nobleman Krokodeilos Kladas, who 
had launched a revolt against the Turks in the Mani peninsula from Venetian- 
ruled Koroni the previous year. Kladas had held wide lands that extended west 
from the plain of Elos and it 1s likely that he aimed at their recovery as well as 
at restoring Andreas to his father's despotate of Morea.” Nearly 15 years later, 
Constantine Arianites hoped to play a part in the crusading plans of the French 
king, Charles VIII (1483—98), who saw his invasion of Italy in 1494 as the first 
step in a holy war against the Ottomans. As the French army marched south, 
Arianites moved to Venice from where he and the bishop of Durazzo planned 
to stir up a rebellion against the Ottomans on the opposite Adriatic coastline. 
Again there was a reason why Arianites should have been involved with this 
particular area. Although his family had originated in Constantinople, his father, 
George Komnenos Arianites, also known as Topia Golemo, had been lord of 
Cerminitza and Catafigo in the area of the Adriatic port of Ragusa. Constantine 
Arianites was also well connected with the local nobility through the marriages of 
his three sisters, one of whom had been the wife of George Kastriotes Skanderbeg 
(1405—68) who had led the Albanian revolt against the Ottomans from 1443 to 
1468. However, just as Nicholas Agallon’s proposal foundered on the rock of 
entrenched Anglo-French hostility and England's descent into civil war, neither 
of these expeditions was ever launched. This time the sticking point was the atti- 
tude of Venice and the republic's reluctance to end up fighting the Ottomans 
alone. That of Andreas Palaiologos and Krokodilos Kladas was probably doomed 
from the start because the Venetian signoria, which had recently signed a treaty 
with the Sultan, deeply disapproved of Kladas and his anti-Ottoman activities. 
It is difficult to see how Andreas's small force could have crossed the Adriatic 
without Venetian assistance. The plans of Constantine Arianites failed to get off 
the ground when the signoria hastened to make peace with the Sultan in January 
1495 and distanced itself from the enterprise.‘ 

Thus it is quite clear that the role of Greeks in crusade plans and propaganda 
in the later-fifteenth century went beyond symbolic victimhood, even if, thanks to 
the political realities of the day, their efforts to take part in anti-Ottoman hostili- 
ties came to nothing. That does not mean that these leaders were somehow naive 
or deluded. Agallon, if the French register is an accurate record of his words, 
seems to have made a very shrewd appraisal of the situation that he found in 
England. Although an outsider visiting the country for the first time, Agallon 
divined that the council really had no choice but to give the negative answer that 
they did to his proposal, partly because the English were so divided among them- 
selves and partly because they did not have the financial wherewithal to maintain 
an army anyway.‘ He can hardly have been surprised at the final response from 
the counsellors of Charles VII either. The most important point here though is 
that by linking their own participation in proposed anti-Ottoman crusades with the 
recovery of some specific tract of territory, Agallon and others were thus express- 
ing neither naivety nor helplessness but a genuine irredentism. 
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Sigismund of Luxemburg (1368—1437), as king of Hungary (1387) and then later 
as king of the Romans (1410) and Holy Roman Emperor (1433), was one of the 
first major European rulers forced to confront the rising threat of the Ottoman 
Turks in southeastern Europe. After his election as Roman king, Sigismund 
sought to bring peace and unity to Christendom, and his political and diplomatic 
attempts to galvanize his fellow princes into a joint effort against the Turks, most 
notably at the council of Constance (1414—18), are well known and have been 
intensely studied. However, what has often been neglected is Sigismund's more 
general advertisement of the Turkish threat as king of the Romans. This article 
will therefore explore how, alongside his political and diplomatic drives at the 
great ecclesiastical councils and political assemblies which he convened, there 
lay a deep-seated aspiration to raise awareness of the Ottoman peril, not just 
in his correspondence but in his courtly ceremony too. In doing so, it will set 
Sigismund's promotion of the crusading message more firmly in the context of 
the fifteenth century, and point to how Sigismund's courtly ceremony and activity 
prefigured the crusading propaganda of later rulers, notably Philip the Good, duke 
of Burgundy (1419—67) and Frederick III, king of the Romans and Holy Roman 
Emperor (1440/1452—92). More importantly, and in contrast to the current histo- 
riographical trend which emphasizes the close links between humanist learning 
and the promotion of the crusading message, this study will point to the impor- 
tance of the German vernacular in promoting the crusade, and point to the various 
ways in which rulers such as Sigismund could heighten awareness of the Turkish 
threat beyond letter writing and the convening of councils and assemblies. 

At the time of his election as king of the Romans in 1410, Sigismund had 
been fighting the Turks for perhaps 20 years on the southern borders of his king- 
dom of Hungary.' His gaining of this new crown marked not just a shift in his 
status, but also in his interests, and for the rest of his reign Sigismund would be 
absent from Hungary for long periods while he involved himself in the political 
and diplomatic affairs of Christendom and attempted to fulfil the responsibilities 
that came with holding the Imperial office? His efforts to galvanize the com- 
bined powers of Christendom into a joint effort against the Turks, notably at the 
councils of Constance and Basel, made a great impression on his contemporaries, 
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but they ultimately never delivered the crusade for which he wished. Historians 
such as Franz-Reiner Erkens and Martin Kintzinger are therefore certainly right 
when they emphasize how Sigismund's dreams of leading a new crusade against 
the Ottoman Turks as the Roman king were never turned into reality? In many 
respects, Sigismund's entire reign has often been seen as one of grand ambitions 
but few concrete results, a conclusion which many of his contemporaries came to. 
The near contemporary Klingenberger chronicle dismisses Sigismund with the 
pithy phrase of *sine wort warent süess, milt und guot, die werk kurz, schmal und 
klain’ (“his words were sweet, free and fair, his deeds brief, slight and few’), and 
this impression has come to dominate much of modern scholarship.* Jaroslav Goll 
summed it up most pithily in 1895, when he stated of Sigismund's politicking that 
*das war eben seine Art, mehr zu wollen, als auszuführen, mehr zu versprechen, 
als zu halten’ (“that was exactly his way, to want more than he could achieve, 
to promise more than he could keep’), and more recently Engel has stated that 
‘many of the emperor's over-ambitious plans would finally come to naught’.° 
Nevertheless, this focus on Sigismund's failures has obscured the innovative 
nature of much of his crusade propaganda, and the new ways which he pioneered 
in order to promote the crusading message throughout Christendom, particularly 
when it came to the use of his chivalric order, the Order of the Dragon. 

From a broader perspective, Sigismund barely features in studies of crusade 
propaganda and the promotion of warfare against the Turks in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Numerous works of literature on Sigismund's diplomatic activity in the West 
have mentioned how one of Sigismund's key aims was to generate aid for his 
campaigns against the Turks, but never really explore his use of ceremony in aid 
of this.° It would seem that historians have only rarely connected Sigismund's use 
of ceremony as Roman king and later, as Holy Roman Emperor, with the adver- 
tisement of the Turkish threat." Gustav Beckmann's short but brilliant exploration 
of Sigismund's plan to move Christendom into making a combined effort against 
the Turks, largely focused upon the years 1410-15, features little or no men- 
tion of ceremony.* Anna Maria Drabek in her study on Imperial ceremony in the 
later Middle Ages includes dances and jousts and other similar activities during 
diplomatic congresses or meetings under the sub-heading of ‘festivities and dis- 
tractions' ? For Sigismund they were certainly not distractions. 

This all seems strange, for historians have had no problem in linking the 
courtly events and ceremony of, for example, Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy 
or Frederick III, king of the Romans and Emperor, with the advertisement of the 
Turkish threat.'? It has been pointed out by Norman Housley that in the second 
half of the fifteenth century ‘Hungary does not appear to have had an equiva- 
lent to Philip the Good's Feast of the Pheasant or Maximilian's Society of St 
George’.!! This was certainly so, but the same cannot be said for the first half of 
the fifteenth century. As we will see, the diplomatic correspondence and chroni- 
cle accounts generated in the wake of Sigismund's courtly events, diplomatic 
congresses and other such spectacles give the impression that the ceremony sur- 
rounding Sigismund as Roman king and the advertisement of the Turkish threat 
went hand in hand. Sigismund, much like the duke of Burgundy at the famous 
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Feast of the Pheasant of 1454, used courtly ceremony as an effective means to 
make Christendom aware of the Turkish threat. The difference here, however, 
is that Sigismund made good on his promise to fight the Turks and encouraged 
members of his audience to do the same. 

Perhaps the study of Sigismund's efforts to promote the crusade has suffered 
as they come before the date of 1453. There has been a significant amount of 
literature on the impact that the fall of Constantinople to the Ottoman Sultan 
Mehmed II (1451—81) in 1453 had on the perception of the Turks among contem- 
porary European rulers, and 1453 is now taken as a start date for many researchers 
working on the topic. Historians, such as Karoline Dóring, Matthias Thumser and 
Dieter Mertens, have argued that the fall ofthe city to the Turks marked the begin- 
ning ofan intense reaction on the part of Christian rulers in the West to the Turkish 
threat.? This manifested itself in courtly contexts, notably Philip's Feast of the 
Pheasant, but also in learned texts, orations and humanist discourse.? Historians, 
such as Jonathan Harris and Anthony Bryer, have underlined other strategies pur- 
sued by crusade propagandists to heighten the awareness of the Turkish threat 
after the fall of Constantinople.'* These included the use of Greek refugees to help 
sell crusade indulgences in England, as well as the display of exotic easterners 
by Franciscans in order to generate interest in launching campaigns against the 
Ottoman Turks. This focus on the period after 1453 has obscured Sigismund’s 
own efforts in raising awareness of the Turkish threat. Moreover, Sigismund 
sought to spread awareness of the Turkish threat not through the medium of 
Latin but through the German vernacular. As the vast majority of research in this 
field has usually focused on humanist discourse, most often conducted in Latin, 
Sigismund's attempts to advertise the Turkish threat in his German vernacular 
have gone relatively unnoticed.' As this study will demonstrate, Sigismund, a 
generation before the fall of Constantinople and the birth of Turcica as a literary 
form, was attempting to spread awareness of the Turkish threat and the peril in 
which Christendom lay through various means." 

This article proposes, then, to explore some of the ways in which Sigismund 
sought to spread awareness of the Turkish threat after he assumed the Imperial 
office in 1410, be it through speeches and orations made while holding court, 
as part of his public ceremony, or by means of his chivalric order, the Order of 
the Dragon. One of the most significant opportunities that came with securing 
the Roman crown was the increased number of openings Sigismund now had 
to advertise the severity of the Ottoman threat, often at the great gatherings of 
princes and prelates which he himself could now convene. Research by Márta 
Kondor has confirmed Sigismund's fondness for theatrical events and spectacle, 
and it can clearly be seen that alongside Sigismund’s political and diplomatic 
drives lay a deep-seated aspiration to raise awareness of the Ottoman peril.'? 


kok k 


An eyewitness account of Sigismund holding court in Paris in early 1416 reveals 
how the advertisement of the Turkish threat was constantly in Sigismund’s 
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thoughts. In February of 1416 a certain Ulrich Meiger, a notary of Strasbourg, 
was dispatched to Sigismund in order to discuss the confirmation of various town 
privileges which only the Roman king could grant. Ulrich was received by 
Sigismund in Paris one evening, but the king of the Romans was in no mood to 
talk business and wanted to only talk about ladies, and therefore for the benefit of 
Ulrich and his assembled audience he began speaking at length about the ladies 
in Strasbourg. Ulrich had clearly come prepared. He softened Sigismund up by 
joining him in his discussion about the ladies, an action which made Sigismund 
‘especially cheerful’ (zumal froelich), and then stated that he had brought a piece 
of jewellery and a letter from the ladies of his town to give to Sigismund.?? The 
king was overjoyed with these gifts, and commanded his servants and attendants 
to join him in his chamber, where he then proudly declared that he would make 
the ladies of London, whom he was about to go and visit, send numerous gifts to 
the ladies of Strasbourg. After this Sigismund commanded everyone to start danc- 
ing and, as Ulrich records, launched into speech: 


Now, God willing, with this jewellery I will from today for a year move against 
the Turks and whoever wishes to fight with the Turks, be it through God, 
through honour or on account of a lady, should remain for this time with me.?! 


Sigismund's speech, as reported by Meiger, helps to underline how he was 
actively seeking to spread awareness of the Turkish threat through a means upon 
which historians have traditionally not focused. Sigismund was in wide corre- 
spondence between 1410 and 1415, with everyone from kings such as Henry IV 
of England and Charles VI of France all the way down to rather junior members of 
the clergy in Hungary. These letters do indeed make a point of stressing the threat 
of the Turks.” As well as individual letters targeting particular princes or prelates, 
Sigismund also sent a circular letter in August 1415 to, among others, the kings of 
England, Aragon and France, Duke Ernest of Austria and the counts of Savoy.? 
Its circulation was clearly greater than its stated address list, for a copy ended 
up in Venice too. During the council of Constance the synod itself sent letters 
to the various princes and rulers in Christendom, reminding their readers of the 
monstrosities to which the Turks were daily subjecting Christians in Hungary. 
Sigismund would, in fact, write similar letters throughout the rest of his reign. 
These efforts certainly did raise awareness of the Turkish threat and Hungary's 
dire position, but they did so only among the ruling classes of Christendom.” 
Sigismund's speech in Paris as recorded by Meiger, made in the German vernacu- 
lar, demonstrates a commitment to raise awareness of the Turkish threat beyond 
the limited circle of people that received his letters. The speech was made in 
late February 1416 and it was by no means the only courtly event during which 
Sigismund deliberately sought to advertise the Turkish threat. 

This advertisement of the Turkish threat was no mere blip, and Sigismund's 
entrance into Perpignan in September 1415 would suggest that the king's desire 
to make his fellow Christians aware of the Ottoman menace was part of a much 
broader plan of action as Roman king. Sigismund's entrance into Perpignan, which 
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then was technically within the kingdom of Aragon, was an ostentatious event and 
attended by dignitaries and emissaries from across Christendom, and it is note- 
worthy that the set piece event of Sigismund's entry into the city involved the 
Roman king showing off a supposedly Turkish prisoner to the assembled crowd.” 
A chronicle of the reign of John II, king of Castile and Leon (1406—54), composed 
by Álvar García de Santa María (1370—1460), reports on Sigismund's entry in the 
most detail.” The reason for Sigismund's visit to Perpignan, as García's chronicle 
makes clear in numerous repetitions in the preceding chapters, was to negotiate 
with the king of Aragon for the successful ‘union of the Church, which has been in 
schism for 36 years ..., and so to bring order and peace to all of Christendom’ ?5 The 
healing of the Papal schism and the fight against the Turks were, in Sigismund's 
mind at least, inextricably entwined. At Perpignan it was clear that the Emperador 
de los Romanos, as García calls Sigismund, intended not only to lay the ground- 
work for the abdication of Pedro de Luna, the renegade antipope Benedict XIII 
resident in Iberia, but also to raise awareness of the Turkish threat.” 

Sigismund was grandly received in Perpignan by Alfonso, the crown prince of 
Aragon, and was accompanied down the streets, specially carpeted for the occa- 
sion, with numerous nobles and prelates of the Iberian kingdoms.?? With Sigismund 
was a large retinue of 300 knights, fully armed and displaying ‘the arms of the 
Empire’, who entered the town to find the celebrations in full swing, with dances 
and other celebrations lining the streets.?! Upon arriving at his prepared lodgings, 
Sigismund was received at the entrance by one of his servants. This servant was, as 
the chronicler reports, none other than a ‘king of Turkey, whom the Emperor had 
captured in battle’. This so called Rey de Turgia was Sigismund's sword-bearer, 
who, after drawing and presenting his sword in front of the king, escorted him into 
his lodgings amid his escort of four crossbowmen, 25 litter-bearers and the accom- 
panying music ofthree young musicians.? Sigismund was careful not to appear too 
decadent, however, as the chronicler goes on to relate how Sigismund restricted 
himself to eating off plain tableware rather than his usual silver set, on account of 
the ‘schism in which the Church was’.*4 

This ceremony was performed in front of a crowd which included, among oth- 
ers, Prince Alfonso, the future Alfonso V of Aragon (1416—58) and nobles from 
across Iberia and southern France.? It is not unreasonable to suggest that in this 
audience Sigismund saw potential crusaders whom he could rally to his cause 
in his fight against the Turks. The display of a Turkish prisoner whom he had 
captured in battle was certainly an overt symbol of the struggle which he had 
been waging on the Danube. That the chronicler explicitly says that Sigismund's 
Turk was captured in battle is noteworthy.°° It implies that when contemporaries 
viewed Sigismund's courtly events they were reminded of Sigismund's fighting 
the Turks and the military efforts in which he was engaged. Sigismund would dis- 
play a Turkish captain recently captured in battle again in 1423, when he met with 
King Wladyslaw II of Poland and Grand Duke Witold of Lithuania at Kasmark.*’ 
According to one continuator of Andreas von Regensburg's Chronica pontifi- 
cum et imperatorum Romanorum, Sigismund even took a group of Turks to pray 
with him when visiting a church near Straubing in Bavaria in September 1430.8 
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Sigismund's display of Turks to important audiences would therefore appear to 
be part of a much broader plan to bring the Ottoman threat to the attention of his 
contemporaries. 

Speeches and the display of Turkish prisoners were only two of the means 
which Sigismund used to publicize the Ottoman threat once he had acquired 
the Imperial office, and he could turn other events to his advantage too. This 
is demonstrated by his personal baptism of Petro de Orasteia in the summer of 
1433, undertaken while Sigismund was celebrating his coronation as Holy Roman 
Emperor in Rome.? For information on Petro de Orasteia's baptism we are reli- 
ant on one source, Petro's own supplication to Pope Eugenius IV (1431—47) 
which survives in the Registra Supplicationum and is dated to 13 July 1433. 
Petro records how he had previously been of the Greek rite but on 7 June he 
had been baptised into the Catholic faith by the Holy Roman Emperor himself 
(per eundem dominum imperatorem fuit baptizatus) in a ceremony conducted 
in St Peter's Basilica in Rome.*! Sigismund had been crowned as Holy Roman 
Emperor the week before on 31 May 1433, and this public baptism may have been 
seen as a continuation of the festivities and celebrations of the past few weeks.? 
Petro's supplication reveals that he had enjoyed a particularly interesting career in 
Sigismund's service and a career that the Holy Roman Emperor would have liked 
to publicize for others to emulate and follow. Petro was a knight of Sigismund 
who had fought ‘for the defence of the Catholic faith and of Christians against 
the most perfidious and infidel Turks and the heretical Hussites’.* Petro had an 
interesting background for a knight of Sigismund. He had clearly first entered 
Sigismund's service some time previously and while still an adherent of the Greek 
rite. After serving against Sigismund's Turkish and Hussite enemies for several 
years he had accompanied Sigismund to Rome where he was baptized into the 
Latin rite. His supplication asked for him to be cleansed of all sin on account of 
his services to Christendom, a request that was granted by the Papacy. 

As Kondor has argued, there could also be a broader significance behind this 
baptism, especially when Sigismund's personal interest in union between the 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches is considered.^ It would appear that Sigismund 
remained a strong proponent for Church union through his entire reign, even if his 
desire for union did not regularly present itself in his own correspondence. The 
later Polish chronicler Jan Długosz records the highly amusing tale of Sigismund 
debating the merits of the Orthodox rite while at Lutsk in 1429. Sigismund pro- 
claimed that the only things separating the Greeks from the Latins were beards 
and wives (barbis duntaxat et uxoribus a nobis secreti sunt).^ He then went on to 
joke that the issues surrounding the clerical taking of wives was more of a prob- 
lem for the Latins, as the Greeks were content to take just one wife each, while 
Latin clerics usually took ten or more! What his fellow Latins made of this joke 
is anyone's guess, but Sigismund's audience, in this case a group of Ruthenian 
nobles, enjoyed it immensely.^* Sigismund's firm belief in union and its links to 
combating the Turkish threat surfaced in other situations, as shown by a letter of 
Johann Karschau, a cleric of the Teutonic Order present at the council of Basel. In 
September 1437 he noted to his grand master how it was the ‘Emperor’s opinion, 
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that the Greeks be one with us Latins’.*’ Karschau reports in the same letter that 
Sigismund also wanted to unite the Order of St John with the Teutonic Order and 
to place them in Hungary ‘against the Turks’ (widdir die Torken). Clearly then, 
unions were close to Sigismund's heart. Perhaps Sigismund's public baptism of 
Petro was intended to show his explicit support for Church union. Nevertheless, 
by showing off a successful and triumphant knight, Sigismund was underlining 
the rewards and spiritual prizes which one could receive if they were to fight in 
his service against his infidel enemies. 

Sigismund's advertisement of the Turkish threat could, however, take more 
subtle forms. In March 1434, for example, the future Duke Albert of Bavaria- 
Munich (1401—60) wrote a rather bemused letter to his father Duke Ernst 
(1373-1438). In this letter Albert noted how he had recently received a letter from 
Sigismund, his kaysar, inviting him to join him in Bohemia.* Albert went on to 
explain how it was Sigismund's intention to make him one of his captains, and 
to use him in a campaign against the Turks (‘wie er uns zu einem hawbtmann auf 
die Turgken machen wollt’), though Albert was unsure how to reply. Sigismund 
had circulated this request in a letter (‘auf einen glaubsbrief’) so it is highly likely 
that he was making this sort of offer to other members of German nobility.” 
Sigismund was sending similar letters to Iberian nobility, though he had to adapt 
his message and language accordingly. A good example is Sigismund's letter to 
the young Henry of Aragon (1400-45), third son of King Ferdinand I of Aragon 
(1412-16). Addressed to ‘illustrious Prince Henry, prince of Aragon and Sicily 
and master of [the Order of] St James' in January 1418, the letter arranged for the 
delivery to the young prince of the statutes of Sigismund's Order of the Dragon, 
which he had founded in 1408 and which obligated all of its members to aid him 
in the fight contra paganos, an admittedly flexible term that could include both 
his Orthodox Christian and Turkish opponents in the Balkans.?' Despite his youth 
Henry was already the grand master of the Order of Santiago, which commanded 
significant military resources. One gets the impression that Sigismund was target- 
ing him at a young age in the hope that he would join the Order and support him 
once he had matured. Sigismund states that he has invited Henry into the Order 
and that once he has taken the customary oath (solitum iuramentum) he should not 
only seek to fulfil the responsibilities which the Order of the Dragon requires, but 
aim to surpass them: 'statutis et moribus, que dicta nostra requirit societas [sic], 
praestare debeas.’*? 

In fact, it is when Sigismund's attitude towards his Order of the Dragon 
is considered that his desire to link his status as king of the Romans with the 
advertisement of the Ottoman threat emerges most sharply. It is worth compar- 
ing Sigismund's courtly ceremony with that of other fifteenth-century rulers. 
Much has been written on Philip the Good’s Feast of the Pheasant, his Order of 
the Golden Fleece and his programme, which ultimately never materialized, to 
combat the Turks. Historians, such as Adalbert Roth, have credited Philip the 
Good with devising innovative techniques to encourage his subjects to protect 
Christendom against infidel threats.” Leaving aside the giant singing pies and the 
fire-breathing dragon displayed during the Feast ofthe Pheasant, vividly described 
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by Olivier de la Marche, Roth, for example, underlines how Philip utilized a range 
of court musicians and poets to produce and circulate songs and ballads to make 
his advertisement of the Turkish threat more potent.?^^ This was done in connec- 
tion with his Order of the Golden Fleece, itself with a clear crusading ethos.? 
Maximilian, king of the Romans and Holy Roman Emperor, (1486/1508-19) fol- 
lowed a similar policy to Sigismund when he succeeded in securing privileges 
from Pope Alexander VI (1492-1503) for all those who served against the Turks 
in his Fraternity of St George.” The above case studies of Sigismund’s courtly 
ceremony demonstrate that he was also at pains to advertise the Turkish threat in 
various languages and through various means. Much like Philip and Maximilian, 
Sigismund also used his own chivalric order, the Order of the Dragon, in the 
attempt to organize an offensive against the Turks. 

The Order's general history has been well researched, and in recent years 
numerous historians have analysed Sigismund's use of the Order both inside and 
outside Hungary as a political instrument during his reign, and they have largely 
come to the same conclusions. Jonathan Boulton, Kintzinger, Erkens, Jórg 
Hoensch, among others, have all explored how Sigismund used the Order as a 
political tool with which he could consolidate his power-base in Hungary.°® More 
specialist studies, by historians such as Mihailo Popovié and Gerald Schwedler, 
have explored how Sigismund used the Order to solidify his political and military 
relations with neighbouring rulers in Serbia, Bosnia and Wallachia. They are 
all certainly correct, but when the Order's impact on the international stage is 
considered in more detail, it can be seen that the Order served as another vehicle 
to advertise the Turkish threat, as well as a means with which Sigismund could 
subtly refashion and repackage warfare in the name of Christ against the Turks. 

This can be most clearly seen in 1433, when Sigismund used the opportunity 
of his Imperial coronation to request numerous privileges from the Holy See.” 
One particular supplication, entered twice into separate books now known as part 
of Registra Supplicationum, 1s perhaps of unique significance for the history of 
chivalric and military orders.‘' Sigismund was able to convince Pope Eugenius 
IV to endow the Order of the Dragon with a crusading indulgence. Anyone who 
fought personally ‘against the Turks, schismatics, heretics and also infidels’ under 
the aegis of the Order of the Dragon, “for the defence of the kingdom of Hungary 
in support of the lord Emperor’, would gain full remission of sins.” The fact that 
the supplications contain different phrases and emphases can make analysing the 
attachment of the indulgence complex, but the deeper issues here will be left to 
one side, to be explored in a future study. The later supplication, of 21 July 1433, 
is the most complete, and it is given in full here: 


Item, because, by the power of its statutes and fulfilment of its oath, whoever 
is touched by the device or the society of the dragon is obliged personally 
to set forth against the Turks, schismatics and heretics and also infidels and 
to expose his own person and to attend to the extermination and confusion 
of the same [groups of people], the lord Emperor himself therefore suppli- 
cates, that our lord should mercifully consider conceding in perpetuity, that 
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the aforementioned lord Emperor and his successors, the kings of Hungary 
and those of the aforesaid society and also all and everyone of the kingdom 
of Hungary and those of other foreign nations, who personally set out for the 
defence of the kingdom of Hungary and in support of the lord Emperor and 
the successors of the kings and of the aforesaid society against those labelled 
infidels, schismatics and heretics, should have full remission of sins and pen- 
alties, in the same way that crusaders (crucesignati) [have], confessed and 
penitent, in the passage for the acquisition of the Holy Land. Permitted for all 
in the most blessed form.“ 


While there are complexities involved in analysing the indulgence, the basic point 
remains clear: those who fought against the Turks under the aegis of the Order 
of the Dragon, in support of the Holy Roman Emperor and of the kingdom of 
Hungary, merited a crusading indulgence. Of course, a ruler augmenting his own 
wars with sacral elements is nothing special. Sigismund was just one of many 
who sought to do so in the Middle Ages, and anecdotal evidence would suggest 
that his commanders and soldiers in Hungary believed they were engaging in 
warfare which carried spiritual benefits anyway, which means that Papal recogni- 
tion would not necessarily have helped further encourage his garrison troops and 
levies to fight the Turks.‘ Nevertheless, gaining Papal recognition of Hungary’s 
worth as a bastion against the Turks is significant in this context. It reveals that 
the conscious development of the idea that Hungary formed the so called antemu- 
rale et clipeus of Christendom, which became prevalent during the reign of King 
Matthias Corvinus and which, in effect, meant that anyone who fought for the 
defence of Hungary was in fact fighting for Christendom, was also encouraged by 
Sigismund.“ Kintzinger has argued that Sigismund used the Order of the Dragon 
‘in the interests of Hungarian defence and not as an expression of crusading ide- 
als’.° Perhaps the conclusion to be drawn here is rather that Sigismund’s success 
in securing a crusade indulgence for those who fought the Turks under the aegis 
of his order meant that the defence of Hungary and ideals surrounding crusading 
were now combined. 

Despite Sigismund's intense efforts to raise awareness of the Ottoman threat, 
not all of Sigismund's contemporaries were so positive about his crusade pos- 
turing. A letter sent by a Teutonic Knight, the Komtur of Koblenz, to the grand 
master, Michael Kuchenmeister, dated 8 April 1419, makes interesting reading.” 
As well as discussing a range of mundane matters in the area, such as the lack of 
ships and the difficulty he was experiencing with shipping wine, the Komtur's 
letter contains a garbled and fantastical account of the goings on ‘in the king's 
court’ (‘in des conynges hove’). The Komtur claims in his letter that Sigismund 
had taken his daughter away from the duke of Austria, to whom she was engaged, 
and instead given him a pagan queen (‘eyne heydennische conynge’), with 
whom Sigismund had allied in order ‘to gather their power this summer and so 
to attempt, whether they may gain the Holy Sepulchre'. The Komtur went on to 
report that all of this was, however, a ruse, ‘for with real concern it is feared, that 
their plan is perhaps not to gain the Holy Sepulchre but to lay waste to our Order 
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and its land, which God forbid’.°® Thankfully for Sigismund, however, not all of 
his contemporaries were so negative, and most did not see such nefarious ulte- 
rior motives behind his plans to fight the Turks. When Juan de Segovia came to 
write his monumental history of the council of Basel around 1450, he singled out 
Sigismund for praise, noting how *he had made war for the faith from the begin- 
ning of his life, and that he was well known in many clashes against the Turks’. 
Similarly, the later observer Vespasiano da Bisticci (1421—98) marked Sigismund 
out as 'a valiant foe of the impious Turks, as is plainly manifest, because in his 
reign they were kept within their own limits and not suffered to oppress Christian 
people as in former days’.”° 

In conclusion, much of Sigismund's advertisement of the Turkish threat 
undoubtedly contained elements of self-aggrandisement and Erkens is right to 
emphasize how Sigismund's publicizing ofthe Ottoman threat was as much about 
advertising his own power and reinforcing his own status as it was about raising 
aid for his Turkish campaigns.’! Nevertheless, this does not mean that his propa- 
ganda and courtly ceremony were without substance or that his approach to the 
crusade was duplicitous, an argument which could be made for other rulers in the 
fifteenth century.” His speeches and letters in the German vernacular may not 
have quite the pulling power or the gravitas, at least to modern scholars, of the 
later humanist orations and discourses contra Turcos, but they were targeted at a 
different audience, and they succeeded in leaving an impression on their address- 
ees.” Furthermore, Sigismund’s decision to use the Order of the Dragon as a 
flagship for his crusading intentions prefigure the activities of later rulers, and 
point to a ruler willing to experiment with and repackage the ideals surrounding 
the crusading movement to help them better fit the environment of the fifteenth 
century. In the last analysis, unlike Philip the Good and Frederick III and many 
other rulers in the fifteenth century whose courtly ceremony drew upon the spec- 
tre of the Turkish threat, Sigismund was ‘a valiant foe of the impious Turks’ in 
both word and deed, and for that, at least, he should be given credit. 
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The degree to which Alfonso V attempted to confront the Ottoman threat to Europe 
and his reasons for doing so have for some time been the subject of debate.! In 
a study of Alfonso's 'eastern policy’ published in 1902-03 Francesco Cerone 
depicted the king as a heroic figure who placed the need to resist Ottoman power 
at the heart of his foreign policy and selflessly launched diplomatic and military 
initiatives intended to drive the Turks out of Europe and ultimately out of Asia 
Minor Accordingly, the blame for Alfonso's inability to achieve those goals lay 
squarely with other Christian powers — the Greeks, the Venetians and the Papacy. 

By and large those writing after Cerone adopted a more critical assessment 
of Alfonso's response to the Turks. One argument is that Alfonso deliberately 
misled the Papacy and other European rulers about his true intentions and instead 
exploited the crusade in order to extract financial aid from the Church, further 
his political ambitions in Italy and the Balkans and strengthen Aragonese com- 
mercial interests in the Mediterranean? Ludwig Pastor, who believed that only 
the Papacy truly understood the gravity of the Ottoman threat, was particularly 
scathing in his assessment of Alfonso, claiming that *he cared for nothing but his 
own exaltation and that of his dynasty, and never struck a blow for the defence 
of Christendom’.* The Romanian Constantin Marinescu, in a recently recovered 
study of Alfonso's diplomatic and military activities in the Balkans and the east- 
ern Mediterranean, also stressed the primacy of political and economic interests 
that shaped his policies toward Christian and Muslim powers there? Unlike 
Cerone, therefore, Marinescu saw little, if any, religious motivation behind 
Alfonso's initiatives in the region nor any particular inclination to confront the 
emerging Turkish threat. Rather, the king's priorities lay in protecting Aragonese 
economic interests in the Levant and furthering his dynastic claims in the Holy 
Land, Greece and the Balkans. 

The final portion of Marinescu's work dealing with the post-1453 period 
remains lost and with it his assessment of how Alfonso's attitude may have 
changed following the fall of Constantinople. That event, we now know, led to a 
half century of intensive crusading activity against the Turks.’ Thanks to scholars 
such as Alan Ryder, author of several studies on Alfonso, and Miquel Navarro 
Sorní, who has examined the turbulent relationship between the king and Pope 
Calixtus III, we are now also better informed on Alfonso's role and involvement 
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in the crusading preparations undertaken by the Papacy in the final five years of 
the king's reign.* For Ryder there is little doubt that Alfonso's response to the 
Turkish problem suggests *not that he was wilfully shutting his eyes in face of 
impending disaster but that he did not believe in the reality of such a catastro- 
phe’.’ Years of military campaigning had also convinced Alfonso that attempts to 
organize a grand crusade were doomed to fail. Political considerations, however, 
demanded that he should at least appear to go along with such plans by engaging 
in ‘an elaborate diplomatic charade involving most of the princes of Europe’.'’ In 
contrast Navarro Sorní argues that in fact Alfonso showed considerable interest in 
the crusade but only in so far as he recognized that it represented the only practical 
way of realizing his political and economic ambitions in the Balkans.!! As early 
as the 1420s and 1430s royal officials and propagandists orchestrated a veritable 
campaign to represent the king as a longstanding and committed enemy of Islam 
and eventually as a would-be crusader against the Turks.'? After the Ottoman 
conquest of Constantinople in 1453 those efforts also gained strength from the 
writings and orations of humanist scholars who looked to Alfonso as a champion 
of the anti- Turkish crusade." Needless to say, Alfonso’s role within the crusading 
movement and how he responded to the challenge posed by the Ottoman Turks 
cannot be viewed in isolation. Recent interest in crusading during the fifteenth 
century has opened up new opportunities to assess his policies and decisions in 
their broader European context.!* 


As king of the realms of Aragon, Alfonso the Magnanimous ruled over a con- 
federation of states that had a long history of political, military, economic and 
socio-cultural interactions with Muslims and Muslim lands. Indeed by the fif- 
teenth century neither the Muslim populations within the Iberian kingdoms nor 
the neighbouring Islamic states were perceived as a critical threat by the Christian 
rulers of Aragon, Castile and Portugal. This state of affairs, it has been remarked, 
predisposed Alfonso toward a pragmatic and level-headed approach toward the 
Turkish problem that contrasted with *the more apocalyptic attitudes of those who 
dealt with Islam at a distance’.' There is, for instance, no indication that Alfonso 
was susceptible to what Norman Housley has termed ‘the Spanish syndrome’, 
an inferiority complex born out of Spaniards’ lack of participation in the early 
crusades that may have inclined Alfonso's contemporary, the Valencian Pope 
Calixtus III, to include the conquest of Jerusalem within his crusading plans.!* 
Nevertheless Alfonso was not immune to the draw of crusading or the political 
capital that he could derive from appearing to do so. In 1410, as a fourteen- 
year-old, Alfonso reputedly watched in frustration while his father, Fernando 
of Trastámara, went to war against Muslim Granada where he earned the sobri- 
quet *de Antequera' following the capture of that town. Memories of Fernando's 
exploits remained with Alfonso beyond childhood." In the 1440s, as king of 
Naples and heir to Frederick II, he laid claim to the throne of Jerusalem as well 
as territories in the Balkans that by then lay along the path of Ottoman advance. 
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Meanwhile individuals associated with the royal court avidly sought to raise 
Alfonso’s ‘international’ stature by depicting him as a crusader in defence of 
Christendom. It was around this time that the winged dragon, a favoured emblem 
of the Catalan-Aragonese kings, was represented as a bat, a symbol associated 
with the ruler from the West destined to recover Jerusalem. '* 

While he may not have considered Islam as a critical threat to his realms, 
Alfonso nevertheless showed a willingness to directly confront Muslim powers 
when he thought that such action was in his interest. In the 1420s and 1430s there 
were a number of military and diplomatic initiatives involving North Africa and 
Egypt. Catalans and other merchants from the crown of Aragon had longstanding 
economic interests in those parts and Alfonso's intention to extract commercial 
concessions from the Hafsid rulers of Tunis and the Mamluk sultanate was a 
major factor behind his activities there.'” But there were other potential advan- 
tages that could be derived through such policies, especially if hostile actions 
were framed in the context of war against the infidel and in the defence of the 
Christian faith. 

In 1424 and again in 1432 Alfonso launched punitive expeditions against 
* Abd-al-Aziz of Tunis. The 1424 raid initially targeted the island of Djerba, partly 
in reaction to disputes relating to Tunisian piracy and ‘Abd-al-Aziz’s refusal to 
release Christian captives in Tunis but perhaps also with an eye to the potential 
booty that could be obtained should the enterprise prove successful.” When that 
attempt to capture Djerba failed the Aragonese forces led by Alfonso's brother 
Pedro turned their attention to nearby Kerkenna, taking over 3,000 of its inhabit- 
ants into captivity. Eight years later Alfonso led a second, larger assault against 
Djerba. A substantial fleet had been assembled the previous summer to launch 
his quest for southern Italy but the Papal bull recognizing Alfonso's claims 
to the kingdom of Naples had still not arrived by mid-summer 1432. Partly in 
reaction to Hafsid threats to Sicily and Malta, partly because a fleet assembled 
with much pomp and expense could not be left idle, 132 ships left Sicily for 
Djerba that August?! The Aragonese forces remained there for more than three 
weeks and scored some successes against Hafsid attempts to counterattack from 
the mainland but this incursion ultimately proved no more successful than the 
first.? Significantly, while the expedition's objective was purely political, royal 
propagandists embellished the affair as a triumph over the enemies of the faith 
while portraying Alfonso as a defender of Christendom against Islam. Letters 
proclaiming Alfonso’s ‘victory’ went out to the German Emperor, the duke of 
Burgundy and the council of Basel while the Pope received the news directly from 
the Aragonese ambassador.? 

During the years preceding his campaigns in southern Italy, Alfonso also inter- 
vened periodically in the eastern Mediterranean. In accordance with Aragonese 
priorities and interests there, however, the focus was on the Mamluks rather than 
the Turks. Trade between the realms of Aragon and the Byzantine Empire was 
modest. Unlike Venice and Genoa, which had major commercial interests in 
Constantinople and the Aegean, Catalan commerce in the East was not unduly 
threatened by Turkish encroachment on Greek territories. In contrast, Catalan 
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mercantile activity in Egypt and Syria surged during the first three decades of the 
fifteenth century, notwithstanding periodic outbreaks of tensions, and culminated 
in a wide-ranging commercial treaty signed in 1430.” Three more commercial 
treaties followed during the next decade.^ Although Alfonso cultivated close 
relations with King Janus of Cyprus and even positioned himself as protector 
of the Hospitallers on Rhodes, it was economic matters that ultimately deter- 
mined his stance toward the Mamluk sultanate.” In December 1426, following a 
devastating attack on Cyprus the previous summer, he accepted 100,000 florins 
from the Hospitallers to lead a crusading fleet to their island base of Rhodes in 
response to what was believed to be an imminent Egyptian assault. But plans 
were abruptly cancelled when the Hospitaller commanderies in Aragon failed 
to come up with the promised sum.” A crusade subsidy amounting to another 
100,000 florins was obtained from Pope Eugenius IV in 1433 to undertake naval 
operations against the Mamluks. But in the end most of the subsidy went to fund 
military operations against Castile and a renewed attack on the Tunisian coast? 
If these interventions in Egypt and North Africa during the 1420s and 1430s 
demonstrate Alfonso's willingness to project his power against Muslim territo- 
ries, there is little indication that he had much interest in the crusade or indeed in 
confronting the Ottoman Turks. 

A change in that approach is evident from late 1442 following the conquest of 
southern Italy. There were at least two reasons for this. First, as king of Naples and 
therefore a vassal of the Pope, Alfonso could not completely ignore Papal requests 
to support an anti- Turkish crusade. A few months after his triumphal entry into 
Naples in February 1443 Alfonso therefore complied with Eugenius IV's request 
to contribute some of his own ships to the 10 Papal vessels that Eugenius had 
ordered built in Venice and which the Pope intended to dispatch to the eastern 
Mediterranean. But disagreements between Alfonso and the Venetians on one 
hand and the Venetians and the Pope on the other meant that the planned expedi- 
tion never materialized.? Second, with the throne of Naples secured, Alfonso felt 
confident that he could project his power in the eastern Mediterranean against 
Egypt and rival Christian powers. In the 1420s repeated raids against Mamluk 
ports in Egypt and Syria by Catalan corsairs had helped secure a favourable com- 
mercial treaty for the Aragonese. Between 1449 and 1450 Alfonso sent three 
galley squadrons under the command of Bernat de Villamari which mainly tar- 
geted Venetian and Egyptian subjects. In October 1450 Pope Nicholas V granted 
Alfonso permission to occupy the former Hospitaller island of Castelorizo, situ- 
ated just off the Anatolian coast and some 100 miles east of Rhodes.?? Financial 
difficulties and political developments in Italy prevented its effective use after 
1452 but the operation again demonstrates that Aragonese interests in the eastern 
Mediterranean lay in Egyptian rather than Ottoman areas of influence. 

By the late 1430s, with the Papacy increasingly alarmed at the Ottoman threat 
to both the Byzantine lands and eastern Europe, the anti- Turkish crusade became 
a major western concern?! However that concern did not easily translate into 
action on the part of Europe's princes and rulers. Indeed it seemed that 
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no one wanted to be the first to commit men and resources to a new crusade; 
no one wanted to leave his own borders exposed, his own lands and treasure 
at risk, to fight a battle that might well benefit a rival power.” 


As ruler of perhaps the strongest Christian kingdom in the Mediterranean, Alfonso 
was inevitably singled out as a potential leading participant in a grand crusade. 
If, as Ryder and others have argued, he was unconvinced of the need for an anti- 
Turkish crusade, political considerations therefore demanded that he should at 
least appear mindful of the concerns of the Pope and of other European princes 
such as Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy.? In mid-1444, reacting in part to 
Philip's prompting and preceding the defeat of the Hungarian army at Varna, 
Alfonso presented a proposal to the German Emperor, the English and French 
monarchs and Philip to confront the Ottomans on multiple fronts.** The Ottoman 
advance into Greece and the Balkans was to be blocked by providing financial 
and material aid to local leaders, notably the Albanian Scanderbeg and the despot 
of Arta; Hungary, with German assistance, would advance from the east; and a 
naval expedition would tie down Turkish forces in the Levant. Along with offen- 
sive operations on two key fronts, the plan therefore also envisaged an application 
of the antemurale principle aimed at bolstering the defensive capabilities of front- 
line Christian territories. How seriously Alfonso took this proposal is unclear 
but in any case, except for Philip of Burgundy, the response from the other princes 
was lukewarm. In 1451 Alfonso approached Pope Nicholas V offering to lead a 
‘grand enterprise’ in return for a subsidy of 100,000 ducats and if other Christian 
powers agreed to participate.? Negotiations dragged on and nothing had been set- 
tled by the time news of the Turkish conquest of Constantinople reached Naples 
in early July 1453. 

Alfonso's response to the fall of Constantinople was to present another memo- 
rial to Nicholas V in September 1453 which recalled the one he had put forward 
in 1444. The emphasis was now mainly on the protection of those regions most 
threatened by the Ottoman advance, namely Hungary, the Greek despotate of Arta 
and the Albanian territories defended by Scanderbeg and his local allies. The 
plan had three strands: the dispatch of a fleet to the Levant to defend the popula- 
tions menaced by the Turks and attack Turkish vessels in those waters; the sending 
of reinforcements of at least a thousand infantry and 200 cavalry to Albania in 
order to augment the forces available to Scanderbeg; the launching of attacks 
against the Turks from Hungary while also supporting the despot of Serbia. The 
entire enterprise was to be placed under the command of one individual capable 
of coordinating its different elements and provided with adequate material and 
financial support. Perhaps spurred on by the potential flow of crusading subsidies 
into his coffers, Alfonso was in effect putting forward his own candidacy for the 
role of leader of the crusade. Such was the determination with which he pursued 
his proposal on this occasion that he turned to the College of Cardinals for support 
when it seemed to him that Nicholas was dragging his feet.** 

Although the strategic objective of this plan lay in the defence of Christendom, 
its proposal to defend the Balkans and Greece also dovetailed with Alfonso's 
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dynastic ambitions there. As ruler of Aragon, Naples and Sicily he could assert 
titular claims over Albania and the duchies of Athens and Neopatras. The prox- 
imity of southern Italy to the Balkans therefore demanded that more attention 
be paid to the advance of Ottoman armies in those parts, even if from Alfonso's 
perspective it was Venice that posed the greater threat to Aragonese commercial 
interests in the region. Alfonso's support for local leaders such as the Albanian 
George Castriota (Scanderbeg) was therefore intended to weaken Venice as much 
as to halt the westward progress of the Ottoman Turks.?? 

During the 1440s Alfonso demonstrated a willingness to intervene repeat- 
edly in Balkan affairs.^ Through his officials in Ragusa he was kept well 
informed about Turkish activities in the region." In 1444, Stefan Vukčić, the 
voivode (governor) of Bosnia agreed to stop paying the tribute he owed to the 
Turks and instead became Alfonso's vassal. Meanwhile, an alliance with the des- 
pot of Arta, Charles II Tocco, extended Aragonese influence to northern Greece 
and Corfu. Lastly, and most significantly, Alfonso reached out to Scanderbeg who 
from 1443 led the resistance against Turkish domination over Albania. Initially 
an ally of Venice, Scanderbeg turned to Alfonso for support and protection when 
the Venetian policy toward the Ottoman Turks led them to break their alliance 
with the Albanian leader. Aragonese military assistance began to flow across the 
Adriatic from 1449, in time to bolster Scanderbeg's resistance against a major 
Turkish offensive, and continued until the end of Alfonso's reign in 1458. In 1451 
Scanderbeg pledged to become Alfonso's vassal once the Turks had been pushed 
out of Albania.” 

Given the strategic value of Albania for Alfonso's Mediterranean ambitions, he 
understandably tried to convince the Papacy to channel crusading resources there 
against the Turks. The Church had for some time taken an interest in that area but 
the election of Calixtus III in April 1455 provided a new opportunity for Alfonso 
to exploit.? Calixtus's anti-Ottoman strategy was broad, encompassing military 
operations in eastern Europe and the eastern Mediterranean as well as diplomatic 
initiatives toward the Mamluks and Ethiopia.^ Inevitably, however, Alfonso's 
designs also met with suspicions on the part of the Venetians that he wished to 
use the crusade to strengthen his presence in the region at Venice's expense.? In 
particular Venice resisted Alfonso's plan to send the Italian condottiere Jacopo 
Piccinino and his mercenary troops to Albania. With the peace of Lodi and for- 
mation of the league of Italian states signed in 1454 (to which Alfonso added 
his assent the following January), Alfonso argued that Piccinino's services could 
be employed in aid of Scanderbeg. Discussions continued for months but with 
Calixtus III siding with the Venetians the project eventually fell by the wayside.^* 

Thereafter, the remainder of Alfonso's reign was profoundly shaped by his 
escalating conflict with Calixtus III even as he appeared more than ever deter- 
mined to participate in a crusade against the Turks. On 1 November 1455 he 
took the cross at the cathedral of Naples during a ceremony that, according to 
the Milanese ambassador, lasted from morning to evening and which saw some 
2,000 people following the king's example.“ On Alfonso's instructions, detailed 
accounts of the ceremony were immediately dispatched to several European 
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courts announcing the king’s determination to confront the Turkish Sultan in 
defence of Christendom and the faith.* That he failed in the end to honour the 
vow was due to a combination of political and financial circumstances. In Italy, 
the always-tense relations with Venice interfered with his Balkan plans while in 
the final year of his life Genoa became a great obsession that at times appeared to 
consume all other considerations.” But there was also the limited financial sup- 
port that Calixtus provided and which ultimately proved inadequate to meet Papal 
requests for naval and military support.? And there were also distractions of a 
personal nature, notably recurring health problems but also his relationship with 
Lucrezia d' Alagno.*! 


OK x 


Among those attempting to draw the king of Aragon into a crusade against the 
Turks were some of the many humanists who wrote letters and orations addressed 
to princes and prelates across Europe lamenting the fall of Constantinople and its 
impact on the West’s religious and cultural heritage.” Several of these composi- 
tions were produced at Alfonso’s court while others came from authors living 
outside the kingdom of Naples. Among the humanist scholars who saw Alfonso 
as a potential protagonist of an anti-Turkish crusade were Flavio Biondo, Poggio 
Bracciolini, Andrea Contrario, Leonardo Dati and Giannozzo Manetti. The earli- 
est work in this genre, an oration by the Cretan George of Trebizond urging an 
expedition against Egypt, Syria and the Holy Land, was written in 1443, shortly 
after Alfonso's conquest of Naples.” From 1453, however, humanist exhorta- 
tions to Alfonso focused squarely on the recovery of Constantinople and only 
occasionally mentioned Jerusalem and the Holy Land. Biondo's De expeditione 
in Turchos was completed just three weeks after news of the Ottoman conquest 
of Constantinople reached Rome.** Some compositions were intended as propa- 
ganda pieces; others, such as a 1455 epistola exhortatoria by Manetti, may have 
also been an indirect solicitation for Alfonso's favours.? Others formed part of 
the broader diplomatic pressure applied by Calixtus III to convince Alfonso to 
commit his resources against the Turks.” 

As indicated above, propagandistic texts that framed Alfonso's actions against 
Muslim powers in the crusading tradition had appeared in the 1430s. Recently 
characterized as “one of the most extraordinary courtly campaigns of legiti- 
mization and exaltation in fifteenth century Europe’, it began with an effort to 
secure Alfonso's place on the throne of Aragon and later his conquest of Naples 
and continued thereafter with a sustained effort to portray him as the great- 
est of European princes.?' This latter strand reached its height with depictions 
of Alfonso as a monarch destined to lead a grand anti-Turkish crusade. It was 
orchestrated by humanists but also by men-of-letters and artists who enjoyed or 
aspired to Alfonso's patronage or approval: Antonio Beccadelli (‘Panormita’), 
author of De dictis et factis Alphonsi regis Aragonum et Neapolis; Bartolomeo 
Facio, who wrote Rerum gestarum Alfonsi regis; and lesser-known figures such 
as the Sicilian notary Matteo Zuppardo, who in his epic poem Alfonseis went so 
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far as to claim that Alfonso's close collaboration with Janos Hunyadi made pos- 
sible the victory over the Turks at Belgrade in 1456.58 

Perhaps the most famous literary expression of the aspirations surrounding 
Alfonso as a potential crusading champion against the Turks comes by way of the 
Catalan novel Tirant lo Blanc, composed mainly by the knight Joanot Martorell 
in 1460. In a recent article David Abulafia has drawn attention to a number of 
allusions to Alfonso found in Martorell’s text.? While the work as a whole ‘can 
be read as a passionate plea for greater involvement by the west in the war against 
the Turks’, there is also praise for interests and traits that Alfonso's supporters 
would have associated with him. These include references to the Holy Grail as 
well as admiration for men who balanced valour with wisdom and for monarchs 
endowed with magnanimity.‘ And Martorell’s depiction of the Angevins and the 
Genoese as obstructing Christian efforts to confront the Turks in turn echoes the 
deeply negative feelings that Alfonso often expressed toward those two implac- 
able rivals.$! 

Finally, this literary effort had an artistic counterpart, notably allegorical 
performances. The annual celebrations commemorating the conquest of Naples 
included a mock battle between Christians and Turks. There was also an attempt 
(not very successful as it turned out) to promote the cult of St George — a warrior 
saint with strong associations to the crusades — among the Neapolitan population. 
A book of hours once belonging to Alfonso included an illustration that showed 
him putting to flight a group of Muslim knights. And as mentioned previously, 
depictions and use of the image of the bat as the king's personal emblem evoked 
strong symbolic associations with the defeat of the infidel.” 


kok k 


How did Alfonso’s stance toward crusading generally and the anti-Turkish cru- 
sade in particular compare with that of contemporary Christian rulers? Certainly 
he was hardly unique in weighing the demands of those who would have him 
take a leading role in the crusade against the political and economic interests 
of his realms and his military and diplomatic affairs in Italy, the Balkans and 
elsewhere. Did he, as some have argued, cynically exploit the Papacy’s con- 
cern with the Turkish problem for self-interest, or was it the case that, as for 
Matthias I of Hungary, ‘the crusade was something to which he subscribed 
and aspired [yet] it had to compete for his attention with much else’?® As 
Norman Housley, Benjamin Weber and others have shown, fifteenth-century 
Popes faced constant problems in persuading European princes to support their 
often complex and hugely expensive crusading plans. Understandably, there- 
fore, those considering whether to commit troops and resources to the crusade 
worried about the repercussions of leaving their own states and kingdoms weak 
and exposed to their enemies. As one who had spent most of his reign battling 
rivals in Italy and the Mediterranean, Alfonso had plenty of enemies closer to 
home to worry about. 
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6 Papal legates and crusading 
activity in central Europe 


The Hussites and the 
Ottoman Turks! 


Antonin Kalous 


From the eleventh century onwards legates were a common instrument of Papal 
policy and government. They had many attributes and powers, extending from 
politics and diplomacy as well as judicial authority to spiritual and penitentiary 
practice. As direct representatives of the Pope holding a specific commission, they 
could replace the Pope or more precisely his office in various contexts reaching 
from liturgy to crusade.” In crusading terms, legates were present on expeditions 
from the very beginning of the movement in the reign of Pope Urban II. In 1096 
it was Bishop Adhémar of Le Puy who was appointed as legate to the army, com- 
missioned to promote the crusade and to be one of the leaders of the armies in 
Europe as well as in the far-off Holy Land? His position was not only based on 
his personal abilities, it was conceived as an office: after Adhémar's death he was 
replaced by other prelates who also held legatine powers.* He had thus established 
a precedent for later crusades: legates were usually present and influential in the 
leadership of a crusade. 

What was the role of legates in the later crusades? In what capacity did leg- 
ates enter the field of crusading activity? Did they continue personally to wield 
the sword against their enemies and lead crusading armies? The role of Papal 
legates is traditionally described according to the above-mentioned model, but 
both the office of Papal legates and their operational roles evolved in different 
settings and times. In the fifteenth century, legates and nuncios were mostly con- 
cerned with two specific forms of crusade: one against the advancing Ottoman 
Turks, the other against the first successful heretics, the Hussites of Bohemia. 
The Ottoman Turks had set foot on the European continent in the mid-fourteenth 
century and by the end of it they had managed to conquer large parts of the 
southeastern tip of Europe. Although their advance was halted by Timur Lenk 
and subsequent internal conflicts, the issues raised by their expansion resur- 
faced in the 1420s and 1430s, featuring in the texts of Popes, scholars as well as 
popular preachers for centuries to come. The Hussites, on the other hand, were 
successful in their revolt and managed to exert control over most of Bohemia and 
Moravia in the 1420s and early 1430s. Constant civil war and occasional struggle 
against external intruders led to a split in Czech society and to the creation of 
the utraquist church (from communion in both kinds, sub utraque specie), which 
incorporated some of the main ideas of the Hussite revolution. The country later 
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became problematic again and the crusade was proclaimed not only in the first 
stage of the revolt, but also in the later 1460s. 


Papal legates and the Hussites 


Crusading activity in central Europe is related to the *heretical movement of the 
Czech Hussites of Bohemia and Moravia. Jan (John) Hus was burned at the stake 
in July 1415 and liturgical reforms started to develop even before his death. It 
was only in 1418, however, that the first legates were dispatched to the region in 
the persons of Cardinal Giovanni Dominici and Fernando de Palacios, the bishop 
of Lugo, both of whom operated at the court of King Sigismund. Following 
Dominici's death at Buda in June 1419, it was Fernando who actively adminis- 
tered the organization of the first crusade against the Hussites. As Papal nuncio 
— sometimes termed /egatus missus — it was Fernando who on the basis of the 
Papal bull Omnium plasmatoris domini solemnly proclaimed the crusade against 
the Hussites in Wroclaw on 17 March 14205 Thereafter a series of legates were 
involved in the organization of the Hussite crusades: Fernando de Palacios in 
1419—20 (he remained active in the region even after his replacement as main 
organizer of the crusade); Cardinal Branda da Castiglione in 1421 and 1422-25; 
Cardinal Giordano Orsini in 1426; Cardinal Henry Beaufort in 1427-29; and 
finally Cardinal Giuliano Cesarini in 1431.6 

What kind of involvement of these Papal legates can be identified in the first 
phase of the Hussite crusades? Did they really imitate Bishop Adhémar? In this 
setting the Papal legates had a number of functions relating to the crusade. First 
of all, they were the agents of the Pope in proclaiming the crusade and preach- 
ing the cross. Cardinal Branda is well known for spreading the word throughout 
Germany, especially during his second legation to Germany, when he was also 
commissioned to advance the cause of reform.’ In the case of the crusade, he was 
able to utilize not only the bull of the crusade and faculties for condemning the 
Wycliffites and Hussites, but also mandates for granting indulgences and dissemi- 
nating an anti-Hussite liturgy. It is clear, however, that Cardinal Branda was not 
directly leading the crusade, for he confined his involvement to political negotia- 
tions with local rulers: he even brought a banner for King Sigismund, consecrated 
by the Pope for the fight against the heretics. Others, however, did try to stand at 
the head of the crusading army. 

Papal nuncio Fernando de Palacios, for example, was fiercely criticized by the 
Hussite manifestos as 


not a legate of Christ, who is the author of peace and salvation, rather a nun- 
cio of Antichrist, who like Behemoth maintains himself with forged weapons 
and shields, vaunts himself and grows with bloodshed, murder, pestilence 
and the oppression of innocent saints. 


He was, they continued, not ashamed to take up the cross against the Czechs in 
Wrocław, to assemble large numbers of troops and cast away all justice.’ This text 
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naturally illustrates the opposing side's criticism of the active leadership of the 
crusade. The same can be said about the other proponents of the crusade. They 
were heavily criticized by the Hussites, naturally, and praised by the Catholic 
side. However, even from the Catholics praise was not unanimous, because the 
crusades failed to bring about positive outcomes. Thus the Pope was driven to 
search for more effective substitutes for his legates, a search which explains the 
above-mentioned sequence of cardinals, each of whom failed and was replaced. 

The organizational role of the legates was thus the key one. Even though they 
were not successful and did not manage to eliminate the Hussite heresy, both their 
intention and the volume and range of their activity are quite clear. All the legates 
gathered money as well as troops to lead the war in Bohemia. Giuliano Cesarini's 
other obligation was to preside over the council of Basel and it was the council 
that took over the initiative in dealing with the Hussites. It was clear that the latter 
could not be subdued by force, and negotiations started. The legates of the council 
were no longer interested in crusading, but in discussions. The struggle between 
the council and the Pope clearly constituted a hindrance to the crusade, and even 
to further negotiations. That is why it was not until the 1450s that negotiations 
with the Pope recommenced. 

The role of the legates in the struggle against the Hussites, or utraquists as they 
were generally called, started to change in the mid-fifteenth century. It entailed 
substantially more negotiation than previously. Discussions between the council 
and the Czechs in the 1430s shaped later communication with the Pope and the 
representatives of the Papal curia. The end of the Hussite wars coincided with 
renewed interest in the Ottoman Turks and Papal activity in this direction. It did 
not mean, however, that the Pope neglected the battlefields of central Europe. 
At the end of the 1440s Cardinal Juan Carvajal was the man who started discus- 
sions with the ‘heretical’ Czechs. A Czech embassy, representing the land diet of 
Bohemia, appeared in Rome in 1447, but arrived too late to deliver obedience to 
Pope Eugenius IV. It was Nicholas V or rather his cardinals, who began to talk 
to the Czechs: their crucial topic was always the question of the Compacts, the 
agreement with the council of Basel that allowed communion in both kinds, and 
of the archbishop of Prague. Juan Carvajal led the talks in Rome and at this point 
it was already clear that he was earmarked to go to central Europe as legate de 
latere. There he managed to conclude the Concordat of Vienna with Frederick 
III, but in Prague he was unsuccessful. That said, there was no sign of a renewed 
crusade.? It seemed that the crusade was to be confined to the Ottoman Turks. In 
1444 Giuliano Cesarini, as leader of the crusade against Sultan Murad II, fell at 
Varna together with Wladislas the king of Poland and Hungary." Cesarini, who 
had first-hand experience with the battlefields of Bohemia, also led a crusade 
against the Ottoman Turks, but as will shortly become apparent, he was not the 
last prelate to connect the fifteenth century's two most urgent crusades. 

When we consider the involvement of Papal legates and nuncios in Hussite, 
or rather utraquist affairs in the second half of the fifteenth century, there is no 
longer much debate about crusade. Nicholas of Cusa planned to hold negotiations 
with the utraquists, but he never entered Bohemia when on legation in Germany, 
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even though he was commissioned to go there.!! The king of Bohemia, George 
of Podébrady, installed in 1458 with limited Papal backing, at first enjoyed the 
grudging support of Pope Pius II, who had met him personally when in Bohemia 
and viewed him as the only person capable of reconciling the quarrelling Czechs. 
Pius also counted on George for the crusade against the Ottoman Turks. The 
negotiations of the archbishop of Crete and Papal nuncio Girolamo Lando and his 
colleague Francesco da Toledo did not, however, bring positive results.'? 

The start of the clash between the Pope and King George was the embassy sent 
to Rome by the king in 1462 to offer obedience. The fatal blow to the king's plans 
was the Pope's abolition of the Compacts when this royal embassy was actually 
present in Rome. As recounted by Pius II in his Commentaries, Fantino della 
Valle, the Papal nuncio and a former diplomat of King George, was imprisoned 
following his speech on his return to the royal court at Prague, and an argument 
with the king. George then firmly supported the idea of the redeeming function 
of communion in both kinds." The organization of a new crusade was at hand, 
but it was only the successor to Pius II, the Venetian Pope Paul II, who embarked 
on the road leading to a new anti-Hussite, or more properly anti-George, crusade. 
After unsuccessful dealings with the Emperor and the king of Poland, the one who 
offered his cooperation was Matthias Corvinus, the king of Hungary, a former 
son-in-law of King George. King Matthias promised to fight both against the 
Ottoman Turks and the heretics (i.e. the utraquists), thereby once more connecting 
the two struggles. 

The war started only in 1468, but the preparation, coordination and commu- 
nication with King George's opposition was largely a task for Papal diplomacy: 
the Pope himself wrote to the Catholic powers of central Europe, but more impor- 
tantly a Papal legate (legatus missus), Rudolph of Rüdesheim, was operating in 
the region. Moreover, it was Lorenzo Roverella, as a nuncio cum potestate legati 
de latere, who was commissioned to proclaim war against the heretical king. He 
was dispatched to reinforce the activity of Rudolph together with another Papal 
representative, Gabriele Rangoni, a very energetic Franciscan friar who later 
became one of the crucial supporters of Matthias Corvinus in Rome. These three 
men actively organized the fight against King George, dealing with conflicting 
interests and constructing support for the crusade.'> 

One example of their activity was discussion about possible neutrality. Lorenzo 
Roverella was open to discussion; for example, he confirmed the compromising 
neutral position of Ceské Budéjovice, a strongly Catholic royal town in southern 
Bohemia.'* Rudolph, on the other hand, was not willing to hear anything at all 
about neutrality and political (which effectively entailed doctrinal) compromise. 
According to the Wroctaw chronicler, Peter Eschenloer, Rudolph remarked to the 
town's envoys 


1f you could find the middle way between God and the Devil, it would be 
good for you to stay in the middle between the lords and the heretics, but if it 
Is not possible, you will have to choose between the Devil and God." 
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So while the religiously divided inhabitants of Bohemia and Moravia were in 
some instances attempting to continue with cohabitation and toleration — which 
they knew from personal experience in the first round of the crusades against the 
Hussites was the only way to survive — the opposition league was formed and in 
1468 King Matthias joined it to lead the crusade. 

The position of the legates was changing, however, as Rudolph was 
appointed bishop of Wroctaw and began to be less involved in the crusade 
Itself. His inactivity was noticed and even criticized by the other nuncios, espe- 
cially Gabriele Rangoni.'* The crusade itself, however, was entrusted to the 
secular arm, that is King Matthias, who organized it in close cooperation with 
the local opposition. The nuncios Lorenzo Roverella and Gabriele Rangoni 
were present at the court of Matthias Corvinus, gained financial support, '? 
and organized political negotiations with allies as well as with opponents (one 
example being the meeting between King George's sons and King Matthias in 
Olomouc in April 1469).?° 

The Papal representatives (legates or nuncios) thus had three basic functions 
in the crusading activity directed by King Matthias against King George. In the 
first place, they were organizers of the crusade, though not in the sense of the 
earlier crusades against the Hussites. In this instance they were not leaders of 
the military actions, rather organizers in the background, remaining absent from 
the battlefields; for the most part they confined their activities to the court of 
Matthias Corvinus, the city of Wroctaw or some equally safe spot. Second, they 
were organizing the collection of financial support for the warring king. It was 
through Lorenzo Roverella that Papal support reached the king of Hungary, and 
at the same time Lorenzo organized the collection of money from crusading indul- 
gences in the region. Third, they represented Papal policy in the region, which had 
always to be adapted to the circumstances. For example, even while disagreeing 
and lacking a direct commission by the Pope, Lorenzo Roverella was forced by 
Matthias to confirm his election as king of Bohemia. That happened after the 
death of George and the election of another candidate, the first-born son of the 
king of Poland, Wladislas, as king of Bohemia in 1471.7! 

Even before King George's death another legate de latere, Francesco 
Todeschini-Piccolomini, was dispatched as a representative of the Pope in the 
Reichstag held at Regensburg. In reaction to the mission of the Saxon embassy in 
Rome, which tried to exonerate King George, he was expressly commissioned not 
to deal with the heretical king or to attempt any cooperation with the heretics. The 
crusade against the Ottoman Turks was again stressed, even if Paul II never aban- 
doned the idea of the crusade against the utraquists. The settlement of the conflict 
came only later, with the king's death acting only as a tentative first step.? 

The policy ofthe Papacy changed considerably with the death of Paul II and the 
accession of Sixtus IV. He continued to support King Matthias, but did not con- 
sider the Bohemian struggle to be as important as his predecessor had. Like Paul, 
Sixtus wished to launch a crusade against the Ottoman Turks; unlike Paul, how- 
ever, he strove for internal peace in central Europe. The legates sent to the region 
were supposed to act accordingly. Politically too the situation changed: Wladislas, 
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the king of Bohemia who was elected at the diet in Kutná Hora was a Catholic, 
even though he was not yet confirmed as king by either Pope or Emperor. 

The Papal legate de latere who came to central Europe immediately after 
Sixtus's accession to the throne was Cardinal Marco Barbo. He was dispatched 
from Rome together with four other legates to facilitate preparations for the cru- 
sade. The central European legate was destined to go to the courts of the Emperor 
and the kings of Hungary and Poland. He was coming as angelus pacis with 
the brief of halting the war between the two kings, who were in conflict for the 
Bohemian crown. Cardinal Marco not only enjoyed the typical facultates of Papal 
legates de latere, he also had at his disposal special mandates for negotiation, with 
two alternative outcomes. One was the excommunication of the king of Poland as 
well as his son and their supporters and also, should negotiations prove success- 
ful, Matthias's confirmation as king of Bohemia. The other was the division of 
the Bohemian Crown lands into two parts, this being the precondition for bringing 
about a compromise solution.” The political division of the lands was first men- 
tioned in 1472 and finally occurred in 1478-79, though it resulted not from the 
activity of Cardinal Marco Barbo, but from discussions between the representa- 
tives of the two kings (and kingdoms). Still, in Italy at least peace was viewed as 
a success for Papal diplomacy. 

From this point onwards the heretical Czechs were not really viewed in cru- 
sading terms. Only at the end of 1483, when there was an utraquist uprising in 
Prague and the second defenestration occurred, did Pope Sixtus call for organ- 
ized central European action against the heretics. He wrote to the nuncio in place, 
Bartolomeo Maraschi and the legate de latere, John of Aragon, to the kings of 
Poland and Hungary, to the neighbouring German bishops and princes and to 
the administrator of the Prague archdiocese.” The crucial person in this list was, 
however, Matthias Corvinus, the king of Hungary and Bohemia, as the Pope 
still did not recognize Wladislas II Jagiellonian as king of Bohemia — that would 
happen only in 1487. The Pope requested Matthias to deal with the heretics, act- 
ing as “always the hammer of infidels and heretics’ (semper malleus infidelium 
et hereticorum), but without mentioning a crusade. That was now reserved for 
another theatre, the southeast. The kingdom of Bohemia returned to negotiations 
for union with the Roman Church, which acquired new urgency with the onset of 
the German Reformation. 


Ottoman crusades 


As a logical consequence of the geographical advance of the Ottoman Turks, cen- 
tral Europe represented a key region for the Turkish crusade during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. And the Papal legates and nuncios (usually with the pow- 
ers of the legate, cum potestate legati de latere) had specific roles to play within 
the evolving process of the Papacy's programme. 

In the broadest terms what we see is a sequence of general crusade projects 
launched by individual Popes during the second half of the fifteenth century and 
the early 1500s. The intention was that Papal legates would play a decisive role in 
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such projects, which placed severe demands on the European sovereigns in terms of 
their coordination and cooperation. Active cooperation would represent participa- 
tion in the crusade, but there was also passive cooperation in ensuring general peace 
between all Christian monarchs and countries. In this sense the Papal legates were 
negotiators and facilitators of the crusade rather than direct leaders and organizers. 

Four larger projects were launched during this period. In 1455 Pope Calixtus 
III sent four Papal legates de latere out from Rome; in 1471 Pope Sixtus IV dis- 
patched as many as five cardinals as legates. This practice was followed in 1500 
by Pope Alexander VI who confined himself to three legates, and finally, in 1518 
Pope Leo X commissioned four cardinals to act on his behalf as Papal legates. 
Table 6.1 shows the details for these legations. 

As can be seen from the table, there was always interest in the area of Germany 
and its eastern neighbours, because this was the crucial area for a military expedi- 
tion against the Ottoman Turks. Central and east-central Europe was the border 
region of the advancing Ottoman Turks and needed to be internally organized 
and externally supported if it was to withstand the pressure of the southeastern 
superpower. In the historiography of the subject the positions of Hungary and to 
a lesser extent Poland have been emphasized.” The treatment of these two coun- 
tries in Papal policy is highly revealing for Rome's overall strategy. 

First, however, the cluster of attempts at dispatching multiple legates calls for 
comment. The two best illustrative examples are those of Sixtus IV in 1471 and 
Leo X in 1518, but the other two are useful for analyzing the overall distribution 
of legates in Europe. In the first case, in 1455, the Papal legates were reacting to 


Table 6.1 Multiple creations of legates mid-1400s to early 1500s 


1455 1471 1500 1518 
Calixtus III Sixtus IV Alexander VI Leo X 
Alain de Coétivy Bessarion Juan Vera Bernardo Dovizi da 
France France, Burgundy, France, Spain, Bibbiena 
England Portugal, England France 
Nicholas of Cusa Roderigo Borja Raymund Peraudi Lorenzo Campeggi (& 
England, Germany Spain Germany Thomas Wolsey) 
England 
Juan Carvajal Angelo Capranica Pietro Isvalies Egidio da Viterbo 
Germany, Hungary, Italy Hungary, Bohemia, Spain 
Poland Poland, Russia &c. 
Dionysius Szécsi Oliviero Carafa Tommaso De Vio (& 
Hungary Naples, fleet Matheus Lang) 
Germany 
Marco Barbo 


Germany, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Poland, 
Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden 
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the fall of Constantinople and the general response across Europe, reflected in the 
end of the Hundred Years War, Burgundian crusade promises, the Italian league 
and the anti- Turkish diets held in Germany.?* The division of Europe was less 
clearly organized than in the later cases. In 1500 Europe was divided into three 
main parts: Germany and the regions to the east and to the west. Germany was 
perceived to be central in the new crusade, which — with its crusading indulgences 
— was connected to the Jubilee of 1500.” 

Sixtus IV's attempt to organize a crusade in 1471 constituted one of the 
first acts of his pontificate, through which he hoped to consolidate his position 
in Christendom. A Papal diplomat and Dalmatian bishop, Nicholas of Modrus, 
described in his Defensio ecclesiasticae libertatis the struggle against the Ottoman 
Turks and especially its organization by Papal legates and nuncios. After Cesarini 
and Carvajal, and all the legates and nuncios of Pius II, including himself, he 
comes to Sixtus IV with the following words: *Now I hasten to Sixtus, who sitting 
on the throne sent legates with enormous power all around the world to invoke 
help against the common enemy of the Christians.’ Sixtus’s efforts were viewed 
as a decisive step for the crusade after the fall of Negroponte. The involvement 
of the top cardinals is also quite telling: Cardinal Bessarion, for example, was 
an ardent supporter of the crusade for the liberation of his homeland. He wanted 
to work in France, but his mission was a total failure. Similarly, even though 
Roderigo Borja was a native of the Iberian peninsula, where he was destined to 
go, his mission did not present a positive image in the eyes of other cardinals. Both 
Bessarion and Borja were heavily criticized by Jacopo Ammannati Piccolomini in 
a letter to Francesco da Toledo written on 20 October 1473. Cardinal Ammannati 
mentioned Bessarion's criticism of the Pope and his promotion of his nephews 
to cardinals, but then focused on his enthusiasm for the French legation (to be 
precise, he was sent to France, Burgundy and England). The Greek cardinal, how- 
ever, had to wait two months to be admitted by the king, and when he finally 
was, “there was no time or place to explain the faculties’. The vice-chancellor 
of the church, Roderigo Borja — who induced the Pope to create him legate arti- 
bus et corruptelis suis — proved to be no more successful in Aragon, Castile and 
Portugal, as he was not welcome in the first place and returned to Rome *with 
the hatred of the princes and the people'. Moreover, his entourage had suffered 
a serious blow when two of his ships collided outside the Ebro estuary and one 
sank, taking with it some 75 people.*! Not only did Cardinal Ammannati criticize 
both the legates after their return, he had discerned a problem in the legations even 
before they set out. On 1 January 1472 he communicated to the same addressee 
his fears that *their legations will bring more confusion than profit? and criticized 
the decision to send the respective legates to western countries, including Italy 
and the Papal fleet. The only hope he could see lay in Hungary, ‘if it is decided 
to send money with the legate’; the legate de latere being the above-mentioned 
Cardinal Marco Barbo.? 

Even though Ammannati Piccolomini was not consistent in his criticism, given 
that he personally encouraged Bessarion to go to France, he did make a crucial 
point in one of his letters. There was hope in Hungary, and there was likewise 
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hope in central Europe. Sending legates to central Europe might have meant that 
they would succeed, to the benefit of the future crusade. However, even Marco 
Barbo, whom Ammannati praised to the skies, proved unsuccessful in his efforts 
to make peace in central Europe to facilitate the crusading activities of its Christian 
princes: as we have seen, it was only later that peace was secured there. 

In his attention to Hungary Jacopo Ammannati Piccolomini agreed with the 
Papal master of ceremonies Paride Grassi, who described in detail Leo X's crea- 
tion of his four legates in 1518. Paride recounted the discussion he had with Leo 
after he learned that no legate would be sent to Hungary and Poland: 


And when I asked the Pope why he did not create another legate for the kings 
of Hungary and Poland, he responded that the cardinal of Esztergom [Tamás 
Bakóc] had already been functioning as his legate on this subject for a long 
time. 


I replied that the cardinal of Esztergom is not a useful legate, because he is of 
the same nation and basically a creature (creatura) of the king of Hungary. He 
does not behave as a legate, but rather as the king's chaplain, because when he 
should be, as a Papal legate, superior to the king, not only is he not above the 
king, he is below him, and in all matters he behaves like a subordinate ... 


And the Pope responded that he had learned the same about the cardinal from 
many others, that he behaves improperly as if with honour for the apostolic 
see, though in practice it is with dishonour ... 


On that I said it would be for the best if his sanctity were to send another prel- 
ate there as nuncio, who would at the same time provide for a legate, so that 
the two strongest kings would embark on this expedition against the Turks. 


And the Pope replied to me that there are no doubts about the two kings, 
because they bother the Pope (papam interpellabant) every day with various 
envoys and letters about that expedition, because they are in the frontline, if 
the Turk should attack Christendom.?? 


The discussion turns around Tamás Baköc, a strong but unsuccessful candidate 
to the Papal throne in 1513. Bakóc was indeed the creatura regis, because in the 
1480s Matthias Corvinus had raised him from peasant status to the highest ranks 
of society. As bishop of Gyór, he was able to work for the king as secretary in the 
chancery, and was one of the most prominent prelates in the kingdom. Matthias's 
successor, Wladislas II, made similar use of Bakóc's services and even elevated 
him to the archbishopric of Esztergom. In 1500 he became a cardinal, and was 
sent back to Hungary as Papal legate by Leo X in July 1513, just four months after 
the new Pope was elected.** 

The lengthy record of this discussion sheds light on more than one issue. In gen- 
eral the Papal court viewed the role of Hungary and Poland as crucial in the event 
of war against the Ottoman Turks. The fact that the two countries were left with- 
out a legate who would organize the crusade alarmed the master of ceremonies. 
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Pope Leo X, on the contrary, believed that no legate was needed: the attempt by 
Tamás Bakóc, the cardinal and archbishop of Esztergom, to organize a crusade in 
1513 and 1514 ended in a peasant uprising and after that the legate's role in Papal 
planning diminished. Leo's creation of legates in 1518, then, did not entail much 
for central Europe. On the contrary, it was little more than the continuation of 
the struggle between the major Christian powers, including the Papacy, as can be 
seen from the later nomination of collegati in the case of England and Germany, 
where the ministers or ‘creatures of the kings’ — Thomas Wolsey for England and 
Matheus Lang for Germany — were officially to accompany the legates who were 
originally named.? 

In general the legates in central Europe carried the same faculties and had the 
same role as legates elsewhere. They brought spiritual benefits normally entrusted 
to the Sacred Penitentiary, could impose ecclesiastical bans and — most impor- 
tantly — they had the authority to distribute indulgences, as is clear both from 
the cases mentioned above and from the well-known career of Raymund Peraudi 
(Perault).*° Papal legates, and nuncios with the power of legate de latere were, 
however, changing into diplomatic representatives of the Popes. This meant that 
they were observers and commentators on events in central Europe rather than 
vigorous executives of Papal policy in individual countries. This argument 1s sup- 
ported by the appointments in 1518, when all the legates, including the collegati, 
were dispatched without any faculties.?? 

From the 1470s onwards, moreover, the observations of the nuncios were start- 
ing to resemble the system of Papal nunciatures of the sixteenth century. A few 
nuncios can be singled out for the informative reports which they sent back to 
Rome. In 1483-85 the above-mentioned Bartolomeo Maraschi was sent to central 
Europe as a nuncio cum potestate legati de latere. He spent a few months at the 
royal court in Buda and passed remarks on Matthias's views about the crusade. 
When reporting on his talks with the king, he noted the frequent mentions of 
Sultan Djem, whom the king wanted to acquire for his crusading plans. Maraschi 
also described the visit of the Ottoman ambassadors to the royal court, where they 
concluded a truce with Matthias.’ Even more detailed are the reports of Angelo 
Pecchinoli, likewise a nuncio cum potestate legati de latere. He spent roughly 
two years in central Europe and recounted a number of discussions with King 
Matthias. In addition to the recurrent topic of Sultan Djem, in his first report he 
mentioned one of Matthias's proud proclamations: 


lord legate, I tell you that if our lord insists on this war against the Turks, 
which I greatly desire in order to gain entry to paradise, it is my wish to drive 
the Turks away within two years, beyond the sea and their lands...?? 


The king's intention was thus personalized — it was not contingent on any of the 
crusading activities of Papal diplomacy or indeed the Pope himself. Moreover, 
the Papal nuncio, who was present at the court, was not to play any role in the 
war against the Ottoman Turks: his function was simply to observe and transmit 
information that the king wanted to share with the Pope. 
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The idea of driving the Ottomans beyond the mountains and even the sea was 
presented not only by the king himself, but also by manuscript illumination. One 
manuscript, a Florentine Bible, which belonged to the Corvinian library, has an 
image ofthe fight between David and Goliath. It depicts the Philistines as Ottoman 
Turks and the Israelites and David as the Christian army. It is telling that among 
the three onlookers Matthias Corvinus is depicted together with (most probably) 
King Charles VIII of France. In ideology at least, Jerusalem still seemed to be the 
goal, as the words of the king also implied.^? 

Before the system of nunciatures officially and fully developed, nuncios were 
coming to central Europe to report on the local political situation, on the gains 
made by the Reformation as well as by the Ottoman Turks. In 1518 no nuncio 
was dispatched to assist the organization of the general crusade east of Germany. 
Later, however, Giovanni Antonio Buglio barone di Burgio remained in the 
region for more than two years, and was present during the decisive period of the 
mid-1520s. His abundant letters are stored in the Vatican archives and library. 
Most of the letters were edited, but among other documents relating to his mission 
one can find detailed information on Hungary's land diets, reports on the negotia- 
tions with the Bohemian utraquists, military preparations against the Ottomans as 
well as their advance in the Balkans.^' One of the most remarkable documents is 
a depiction of the order of the Hungarian army when ceremonially leaving Buda 
on 20 July 1526, led by King Louis II towards Mohács, where the decisive battle 
would take place more than a month later.? The author of the outline was most 
probably another man in Papal service, namely Giovanni Verzelio, a Papal mes- 
senger, who brought money for Burgio.? According to the plan, Burgio (called 
il signor Barone by Verzelio) was following the king and his guard accompa- 
nied by Elek Thurzó, master of the treasury, and László Szalkai, archbishop of 
Esztergom. Thus, the nuncio took part in a solemn departure for war that was 
not organized by the Papal curia, though it did enjoy its support. The curia itself 
was informed about what happened in detail by the nuncio and other people in 
its service. There was no more than a ceremonial participation in the campaign; 
otherwise, the nuncio stayed detached from the host and reported from Buda. 


xxx 


Legatine involvement in crusading in central Europe is not easily summarized. 
At best there are tendencies that can be described and presented as part of the 
background for the overall development of Papal representation. One tendency 
is especially clear: Papal legates de latere, who were so common in the high 
Middle Ages and remained significant in the fifteenth century, when the College 
of Cardinals strengthened its position, gradually surrendered some of their com- 
petencies to permanent diplomatic representatives of the Popes, the embedded 
nuncios. This trend is already discernible in the early sixteenth century, though 
the system developed more fully in the century’s second quarter. 

As for crusading, one can see that individual Papal legates de latere, necessar- 
ily cardinals, played a crucial role in organizing the sequence of crusades against 
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the Hussites, in raising money for the campaigns as well as mobilizing support 
from secular Christian leaders. The same can be said about the crusades directed 
in central and east-central Europe against the Ottoman Turks. One notable exam- 
ple applying to both cases is Giuliano Cesarini, who personally led a crusade 
against the Hussites and another crusade against the Ottomans. Both crusades 
failed and in the latter the cardinal lost his life. Gradually, legates as well as other 
Papal representatives (in the fifteenth century frequently nuncios cum potestate 
legati de latere) came to shift their duties towards organization, preaching and 
communication with Rome. In the first instance, they gave up the role of military 
leaders and their presence in crusading armies was no longer needed. Later, leg- 
ates and nuncios became mainly involved in raising money through crusading 
indulgences and — most importantly — in reporting to the Papal curia. Central 
Europe, as the region most endangered by the Ottoman advance, was never omit- 
ted from plans for crusading, but the fact that the region's kingdoms had such 
a strong vested interest in their own defence caused a steady shrinking of the 
curia's organizational role, leaving military obligations exclusively to individual 
rulers. The role of Papal representatives thus evolved from acting as the agents of 
crusading to being its promoters and finally its observers. 
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7 Switching the tracks 


Baltic crusades against Russia 
in the fifteenth century! 


Anti Selart 


Often the entire history of the medieval Baltic region, and especially Livonia, is 
grouped together and referred to as a crusade, even up until the demise of the 
Teutonic Order in Livonia in 1561—62.? The definition of a ‘crusade’ here under- 
standably differs considerably across different periods; and this involves more than 
just a change in crusading itself during the late Middle Ages. The medieval system 
of ecclesiastical territories in Livonia and Prussia, in which the Teutonic knights 
played a central role,’ was born during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as the 
result of a series of crusades that resulted in substantial territorial conquest. In the 
fourteenth century, the regular expeditions against the grand duchy of Lithuania, 
even after the conversion of Lithuania to Catholicism after 1385 (Union of Krewo), 
were defined as crusades. The Teutonic Order continued to summon western 
European knights to participate in chivalric sorties against the Lithuanians until 
about 1420.4 However, in the fifteenth century, the crusades generally ‘became 
a matter of pious fiscality'? In northeastern Europe, the crusades also became 
less of a religious undertaking, or element of chivalric culture, and became more 
related to political and diplomatic competition and financing schemes. Moreover, 
the Christians’ main enemies were no longer called ‘pagans’ but ‘Russians’ here. 

Already in the thirteenth century, military activities related to the crusades 
in the region caused a series of conflicts with Russian lands — although these 
wars were not explicitly anti-Russian. Contemporary sources speak of a struggle 
against the pagans and the conversion of pagans, rather than a religiously moti- 
vated war against Russia and/or the schismatics, even when the military activities 
were directed at areas that were politically claimed by Rus’. In the second half 
of the thirteenth century, Polotsk, and somewhat later Pskov, became politically 
tied to the heathen grand duchy of Lithuania, and the anti-pagan rhetoric was 
applied to the former, and partially, to the latter. Still, the role of the schismatics 
or Russians as claimed targets of the crusades was of secondary importance. They 
were depicted primarily as the helpers and allies of the pagans. In Prussia and 
Poland, the subjugation of the Russian principalities by the Mongols in the thir- 
teenth century created an additional opportunity to describe the Russian princes as 
the subjects and helpers of the ‘Tatars’.° It was not until the crusade of 1348-51 
by King Magnus IV of Sweden in Karelia, that it was explicitly stated that the war 
was being fought against the Russian ‘enemies of the Catholic faith’.’ 
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This situation changed significantly in the fifteenth century. After the 
Christianization of the Lithuanians, the Teutonic Order was faced with the chal- 
lenge of having to prove that its fundamental task to fight the enemies of Christ 
had to be continued since ‘the crusading privilege of the Order had become 
worthless’.® The Papal curia now recognized Polish King Wiadistaw, who had 
recently been the Lithuanian pagan grand duke Jagiello, as a fully-fledged 
fighter for Christianity along with the Teutonic Order. Especially in Polish poli- 
tics during the fifteenth century, this country was depicted as playing a special 
role as the protector of all Christendom as the antemurale christianitatis? In 
opposition, the Teutonic Order started around 1400 to argue that the conversion 
of Lithuania was only illusory; and around 1410, that the Polish king was utiliz- 
ing auxiliary forces comprised of Russians, Tatars and ‘other non-Christian and 
pagan peoples and tribes''? or that the king was even in the service of the Tatars, 
who sought to destroy the Order, 1.e. Christianity.!! For the Teutonic Order, the 
altered situation hence caused a significant deficit in legitimization. According 
to the Order, the Polish king threatened its historical mission as the protector 
of all Christians and, especially the protector of German lands. Soon after the 
defeat in the battle of Tannenberg (1410), the Dominican Johannes Falkenberg 
developed a formulation according to which the war against the Polish king 
was de facto a kind of crusade, since those who perished in this combat would 
inherit the kingdom of God." 

The use of such crusade-related phraseology in propaganda? regarding one's 
adversaries whose ‘Christian quality’ was, in practice, difficult to call into ques- 
tion, and who were able to successfully employ jurists and theologians to deliver 
counterblows, was not sustainable in the long run. In the fifteenth century, the 
Order was challenged in Prussia by its own subordinates, who organized an alli- 
ance (the Prussian Confederation of 1440) against the Order and whose religion 
could not be used as an excuse for fighting against them — how then could this be 
justified and explained? Emphasizing celestial assistance in regard to themselves 
in the defeat of Catholic adversaries could not really legitimize the Order's activi- 
ties to the outside world. The developments that took place during the fifteenth 
century, which changed the Teutonic Order from a crusading organization to 
Aufenthalt and Spital of Germany's ‘poor nobility’, were an important rhetorical 
argument for garnering support for the Order in Germany, ' but insufficient justi- 
fication for its entire existence and all its activities. A new ‘legitimizing enemy’ 
had to be found. Therefore, during the fifteenth century, a ‘rhetorical reorien- 
tation’ took place among the Teutonic Order and the other regional lords: the 
Russians replaced the pagans as the Order’s main enemy. 

However, in the Middle Ages, one cannot speak of any ingrained or funda- 
mental opposition between the Teutonic Order and Russian political centres. 
Although confessional differences left their mark, Livonia and Prussia, as well as 
the neighbouring Russian principalities, constituted a uniform political and eco- 
nomic space. The Teutonic Order also developed economic relations with the 
Russian centres, and based on the political situation, wars were waged and alli- 
ances were concluded. It is important that both Russia and the countries of Latin 
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Europe that bordered it were politically fragmented and in the political sense, two 
uniform camps that could be labelled as ‘East’ and ‘West’ never existed.'* 

Nonetheless, Livonian activity, as well as that of the Teutonic Order's chan- 
ceries in Prussia, simultaneously promoted the idea that the location of this land 
in faucibus Ruthenorum hereticorum et scismaticorum (1423)" justified and sub- 
stantiated virtually any and all political actions and positions. When writing about 
the Russians, it was actually “internal Catholic? conflicts that were being dealt 
with. To give just one example: when a bailiff of the Teutonic Order murdered 
a mission of Livonian prelates on their way to Rome in 1428, the Order was 
accused of preventing clerics and envoys from leaving Livonia so that they could 
not go to law against the Order. The Order's diplomats defended themselves by 
claiming that no such ban existed. And if some ban really existed, it would only 
be to stop horses and herd animals from being taken out of Livonia — a poor and 
wild land — where they might be needed in time of war, being that the land was 
surrounded cum Ruthenis scismaticis et infidelibus." Although a similar trade 
regulation regarding horses really existed on the eastern and southern borders 
of Livonia,” in this case, it is undoubtedly an ad hoc justification that utilized 
the common excuse of a dangerous neighbourhood. The same argument about 
dangerous infidel neighbours was also used in Scandinavia, for instance, in order 
to obtain dispensation for royal intra-familial marriages or as explanations why 
contributions could not be made to the war against the Turks.” Replacing the 
words ‘pagans’ and ‘Lithuanians’ in the list of enemies with the generic ‘infidels’, 
then with ‘schismatics’ and ‘Russians’ became the general trend in the Livonian 
political rhetoric of the fifteenth century?! 

This crusade-related vocabulary was generated in particular by the war 
between Novgorod and the Teutonic Order between 1443 and 1448. Militarily, 
this relatively small-scale contest fought intermittently in the Narva area proved 
unsuccessful for the Order.? The war was caused by the abortive pilgrimage 
undertaken by Westphalian nobleman Gerhard, count of Mark, through Russia to 
the Holy Land in 1438. He was forced to turn back at Novgorod, most probably 
due to the complicated political situation in Russia. On his way back to Livonia, 
his interpreter, who was a servant of the Teutonic Order from the border town 
of Narva and had some personal affairs to settle with the Russians, was killed. 
However, Gerhard treated the case as a violation of the safe conduct that had been 
promised him by Novgorod and demanded revenge from the Livonian lords. 

Initially, none of the Livonian territorial lords wanted to defend the count’s 
interests. At the same time, starting in 1437, a sharp conflict developed between 
the knights from Westphalia and Rhineland inside the Livonian Teutonic Order, 
which resulted in victory by the Westphalian majority over the Rhinelanders 
supported by the Prussian grand master. Thereby the Westphalians took over 
the leading positions in the Order’s Livonian branch. Westphalian Heidenreich 
Vincke von Overberg was given de facto recognition as the new master in 1439 
followed by official recognition in 1441, by the new grand master, Konrad von 
Erlichshausen. Heidenreich’s family owned properties in the county of Mark 
and were Gerhard’s vassals. The knights from Mark generally strengthened their 
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position among the functionaries of the Livonian brethren during this internal 
conflict. The war between the Order and Novgorod can therefore be viewed as 
an expression of vassal allegiance. The master of the Livonian brethren found 
himself in a situation where, as the leader of a branch of the military Order, he 
commanded an area significantly larger than the county of Mark, but, at the same 
time, his family were vassals in the count's domain.” 

This war therefore contained elements of a personal feud, but the contemporary 
political correspondence explained it away by using the terminology typical of the 
crusades.” At that time, the union of the Catholic and Orthodox Churches was on 
the agenda. This was not just a religious matter, but was also a strongly political 
one in central and eastern Europe, where a role was also played by the discord 
between the council of Basel and the Pope.? The Church Union proclaimed by 
the council of Florence in 1439 came up against local opposition in Byzantium 
and eastern Europe. The opposition was especially strong in Russia, where the 
Metropolitan of Russia, Isidore of Kiev, upon returning from the council in 1441, 
was first imprisoned by the grand prince of Moscow, and then essentially banished 
from the country. However, even before the grand prince's decision, Novgorod 
above all had been a centre of anti-Union sentiment in Russia. 

This fact could help to explain why anti-schismatic rhetoric showed a sud- 
den increase in the texts produced by the Order's officers in the 1440s. First, the 
Livonian brethren sought much needed military support from Prussia by empha- 
sizing the threat posed to the Christians by the infidel and schismatic Novgorod 
Russians. Second, the same argument was used by the Prussian Order in its deal- 
ings with the European ecclesiastical and secular authorities. Third, the affair 
involved money collected in the course of an indulgence campaign declared in 
1436 by the council of Basel to support Church Union. The collections were suc- 
cessful in both Prussia and Livonia. Since the money was demanded by both 
the Pope and the council, it provided the Order with some leeway in balancing 
its interests between those of the Pope and the council. In 1443, Eugenius IV 
granted the Teutonic Order the right to use some of the money collected on the 
Order's territory in its own interests, since the Order was propugnaculum fidei 
cristiane adversus cristiani nominis inimicos"? At the curia, the representatives 
of the Teutonic Order pointed out the danger posed to all of Christendom by the 
Novgorod Russians and their alleged possible allies (like Moscow, Pskov, the 
Tatars, Wallachians and Bohemians - i.e. the Hussites) and the high costs of the 
war conducted by the Order.’ Finally, in 1448, Nicholas V gave the Order two- 
thirds of the money from the indulgence campaign.?* Therefore, thanks to this 
‘Greek’ indulgence, finances essentially existed, the acquisition of which required 
that the war with Novgorod be portrayed as a war against the schismatics and 
on behalf of Church Union. Similarly, the propagandistic scheme used by the 
Teutonic Order also portrayed the conciliarist-minded Catholic opponents of the 
Order (including Livonian bishops) as enemies of Union. 

In the second half of the fifteenth century, the entire political situation in the 
Baltic region changed significantly. The grand princes of Moscow strengthened 
their position and gradually started to subordinate the other principalities of Russia. 
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In the 1470s, Novgorod lost its independence. The subjugation of Novgorod by 
Moscow was strongly related to religious rhetoric: the polemical chronicles com- 
piled in the interest of the grand prince of Moscow accused Novgorod, among 
other things, of being inclined toward Catholicism and depicted Moscow's mili- 
tary campaigns as being conducted to defend the Orthodox faith.” 

Papal policies in this peripheral area continued to be exclusively reactive in 
nature, including crusades and the offer of indulgences. Viewed in the broader 
context, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries all the anti-Russian (anti-Moscow 
and anti-schismatic) initiatives were overshadowed by the really big problem fac- 
ing the Popes as well as southern and central Europe - the fight against the Turks. 
As Edgar Hósch stated, ‘the remarkable misjudgement of the real geographic, 
political, economic and strategic realities? was hidden behind the idea, which 
was introduced time and again in western Europe, of turning the grand prince of 
Moscow into an active ally against the Ottoman Empire — and simultaneously 
have him recognize Papal primacy. After Constantinople fell into the hands of the 
Sultan in 1453, these hopes and dreams might have been fed by the Greek emi- 
grants who, in addition to Italy, also settled 1n Muscovy and as interpreters and 
envoys mediated communications between the grand princes and western Europe 
and were sustained by a dream of a reconstituted Greek realm.?! 

As early as 1461, Greek émigré Nicholas Ralli presented in the name of 
Grand Prince Vasily II of Moscow the idea of cooperation against Ottomans to 
the duke of Milan Francesco Sforza. Members of the Ralli family often acted as 
diplomats on behalf of Thomas Palaiologos around 1460.? In order to achieve 
a real anti-Ottoman coalition the Greek cardinal Bessarion arranged the mar- 
riage of Thomas's daughter, Zoe Palaiologina, to Ivan III of Moscow in 1472.? 
Locally, the Livonian master of the Teutonic Order explicitly interpreted the 
marriage as the mission of ‘Christianization’ of the grand prince.** These hopes 
for cooperation, and implementation of the Union of the Russian Church under 
Papal primacy failed, however, and the Papal legate Antonio Bonombra, bishop 
of Accia, returned from Moscow empty-handed. But the project remained. 
In eastern Europe it resulted in two competing 'crusading policies': to protect 
Christianity against Russian schismatics, and to form an alliance with Muscovy 
against Ottomans. Incidentally, an additional hint at Greek involvement in these 
matters could be the legatine zone of Bishop Bonombra, which in addition to 
Russia included Pomerania and Caffa.*> Caffa was a junction of relations between 
Muscovy and the Mediterranean around 1470, and it was again the Greeks who 
carried the diplomatic communication.” 

Livonia's first response to these new challenges was an initiative by Johann 
Waldhaus von Heerse (1470-71), the Livonian master of the Teutonic Order, who 
tried to reform the Order internally and together with Novgorod and Lithuania 
stood up to the grand prince of Moscow.?' However, before these plans could be 
executed, Muscovy's army defeated Novgorod and Heerse was overthrown by 
his brothers in the Order. The arguments that the conspirators used to justify their 
actions included the claim that the union with Novgorod would have been fatal 
because it would have pushed the Order into a war for which it was unprepared. 
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*But God was on our side and the side of our Order, and caused Novgorod ... to 
be defeated by the grand prince [of Moscow]."?* Due to the tense situation inside 
Livonia, the new Livonian master, Bernd von der Borch (1471—83) was not able 
to resolve the disputes with Russia, among which the border issues with Pskov 
were especially urgent.?? 

In 1478, Ivan III conclusively merged Novgorod with the grand principality of 
Moscow; in terms of foreign affairs Pskov was, even earlier, essentially under the 
control of the grand prince. In view of the border conflicts with Pskov and espe- 
cially the need to ensure his internal position in Livonia, including justifying the 
occupation of the archbishopric of Riga by the Order, Bernd von der Borch now 
started to prepare for war with Pskov. The Livonian army lacked any success in 
the war in 1480-81. At the end a truce based on the status quo was concluded for 
ten years, and was thereafter repeatedly renewed.^? 

One result of the war was that the Livonian lords made greater efforts to find 
support from abroad. This coincided with Papal attempts to achieve a general 
internal peace in Latin Europe in order to ensure success in the crusade against 
the Turks; and with the region's internal tensions, in connection with which 
diplomacy again employed the theme of the ‘Russian threat'." Bernd von der 
Borch's argument around 1480 was that all of Livonia must be united under the 
authority of the Teutonic Order; otherwise, the infidels and schismatic Russians 
could conquer the land. Through his activities, the archbishop of Riga — Borch's 
main political opponent — allegedly prevented Russia from joining the Catholic 
Church. If the Pope were to give the Teutonic Order secular power over the Riga 
archbishopric, there would, Borch claimed, be a hope that Pskov and Novgorod 
would recognise Papal primacy. However, this argumentation was also needed in 
order to convince the Pope to revoke his support for the archbishop of Riga, for 
the Livonian brethren incurred Papal excommunication between 1479 and 1484 
on account of their ill-treatment of the archbishop.? The appointment of Tallinn 
Bishop Simon von der Borch (1477—92) as the Papal legate in Scandinavia, 
Prussia, Livonia and Lithuania in 1488 was supposed to achieve peace among the 
Christians and to repel Russian attacks. However, the real purpose of the Teutonic 
Order was to use the legate (who was the master's cousin) to disrupt political col- 
laboration between the town of Riga and Sweden,? i.e. *peace' was again defined 
as the Order's hegemonic position in the region. In order to achieve these goals, a 
whole series of diplomatic and propagandistic techniques were employed. Thus, 
just as the Baltic pagans had previously been labelled as *the other Saracens'^ in 
northern and western Europe, now, in the late-fifteenth century, the Russians had 
become ‘the other Turks’. 

By the end of the fifteenth century, the lands of Poland and Lithuania were 
the arena for actual wars with the Turks, Crimean Tatars as well as Muscovites. 
Polish diplomacy in particular emphasized that the latter posed no less of a threat 
to Christianity than the former.* For the Teutonic Order, the confrontation with 
the Ottomans in the Balkans during the late Middle Ages was of minor impor- 
tance. However, as early as the 1350s Lithuania presented a project, which called 
for the Order to be relocated to southeastern Europe to fight against the Turks and 
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Tatars once the Lithuanians had accepted Christianity. In the fifteenth century, 
the same proposal was repeated by the Polish king, who also pointed out that the 
hostility of the Order toward Poland prevented the king from fighting against the 
Turkish enemies of the Christians. The attempt made by a small contingent of 
the Order to fight against the Turks in Hungary in 1429 and 1430 was, however, 
unsuccessful.* 

In 1458, Polish King Casimir IV proposed that the Teutonic Order be relocated 
from Prussia to Podolia, on the southeast border of his realm; another project of 
the king, a few years later, proposed that the Teutonic Order be united with the 
Order of St John and relocated to the vicinity of Constantinople. After the Second 
Peace of Torun (1466), the Teutonic Order was obligated to serve the Polish king, 
but in reality, the Order's contingent — which was militarily completely ineffec- 
tive — only participated in the 1497 campaign against the Ottomans in Moldova.” 
However, this provided sufficient basis for the Order to declare that it too was 
an active protector of Christendom against the Turks. Along with other, mainly 
economic, reasons the argumentation of the Teutonic Order why they could not 
contribute to the war against the Turks or Tatars highlighted the fact that Livonia 
was under threat from the Russians, especially during the 1490s. Wilhelm von 
Isenburg, the acting grand master, presented the Order to King Maximilian I in 
1497 as ‘pillar and bulwark’ of Christendom against ‘infidel Turks, Tartars, and 
Russians’. He also expressed the fear that the Turks might form an alliance with 
the grand prince of Moscow against the Teutonic Order. According to the Order, 
all of Europe and Christendom was in unprecedented danger after the defeat of 
the Order in Podolia. As stated by Matthias Thumser, Isenburg wanted to ‘reap 
the greatest benefits ... Thus, in retrospect, the totally failed campaign gave the 
Teutonic Order a new basis of argumentation for its legitimacy’. The Russian 
aspect played an extremely important role in this, since it supposedly made it 
impossible for the Order to be employed outside of its main territory on the Baltic 
Sea.** At the same time in the 1480s, the long-term military conflict between 
Lithuania and Moscow began, and Polish-Lithuanian diplomacy supported the 
proposition regarding the need to fight the Moscow schismatics. 

Borch, the master of the Livonian brethren, was already weighing the pos- 
sibility of applying for an indulgence in order to support the Livonian branch, by 
using the military strength of Moscow and the Tatar ties of the grand prince as an 
argument.” The context and definitely the model for this idea were provided by 
the anti-Turkish indulgence campaigns.® It should always be remembered that, in 
the context of Latin Europe, ‘Russian’ indulgences were always marginal com- 
pared to the ‘Turkish’ indulgences, and the latter served as an example for the 
former. Yet, the consensus that the Ottomans posed a special and unique threat to 
Christians did not prevent the ‘Turkish’ indulgences from occasionally being used 
as sources of money and propaganda instruments for entirely different purposes.?! 
In the late-fifteenth century, Poland and Lithuania conducted an actual war with 
the Ottoman Empire, but from a political viewpoint, the crusade (1.e. indulgence) 
as such was secondary, since the national interests and Papal interests did not 
complement each other very well.’? 
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In 1480, there was also a plan to preach an indulgence in Prussia and Livonia 
in support of the island of Rhodes and the Order of St John.? In 1486, the Polish 
king was granted permission for an indulgence campaign against the Turks and 
Tatars.“ Between 1489 and 1491, under the general leadership of Raimund 
Peraudi, an indulgence supporting a crusade against the Turks was preached in 
Denmark, Sweden, Livonia, Prussia and other countries.? The legation area of 
Peraudi included Russia,’ which shows that there was still hope that the grand 
prince of Moscow could be persuaded to become an ally against the Turks. 
Between 1500 and 1503, Peraudi headed up a new indulgence campaign to collect 
money for a war against the Turks, by preaching mostly in Germany?! including 
also Livonia and Prussia? 

The financial success of these anti- Turkish indulgence campaigns can be seen 
as the factor that most clearly defined the idea of organizing an indulgence cam- 
paign against the Russians for the Scandinavian and Livonian leaders. In 1471, 
Danish King Christian I presented a plan for directing the crusading army gath- 
ered in northern Europe to Jerusalem through Russia.?? In a letter written in 1490 
to the archbishop of Turku Magnus Särkilahti, the archbishop of Riga and mem- 
ber of the Teutonic Order Michael Hildebrand tied the anti- Turkish campaign to 
the idea of a crusade against the Russians. He suggested that part of the army, 
to be gathered from all of Europe in the future, might come to support Livonia 
against Russia, just as in the ‘times of Godfrey of Bouillon’s crusade’, when, the 
archbishop believed, those who did not have sufficient money to travel to the 
Holy Land, were sent to fight the pagans in Prussia.? At the same time actual 
clashes between the Orthodox and Catholic worlds occurred in Karelia on the 
frontier between the kingdom of Sweden and Novgorod. In the second half of the 
fifteenth century, these local conflicts became associated with the holy patrons 
of Sweden and Finland — King Eric the Holy (11160) and Bishop Saint Henry 
(twelfth century) — who in this way were made into the advocates of the Christians 
in these countries fighting against the pagans and Russians. Although the crusade 
aspect of these legends is largely fictional and does not reflect the reality of the 
twelfth century, this new role created a conceptual connection between these bor- 
der conflicts and crusading.*! 

The conflict between the Danish king and Sweden resulted in the collapse ofthe 
Kalmar Union in the 1460s and 1470s. Danish King Hans concluded a treaty with 
grand prince of Moscow Ivan III in 1493,? which was directed against Sweden 
and the Hanseatic League. In 1494 the forces of Muscovy invaded Finland, which 
was part of Sweden. The devastating war in the frontier region lasted until a truce 
was signed in 1497.9 Thomas Lindkvist calls it a ‘national crusade’ — as an idea 
to unite Swedish society by using the war against Russia as the impetus.™ In 1496, 
Pope Alexander VI accepted the idea and allowed the people of Sweden, Livonia 
and all others who went to war against the Russians to be granted a plenary remis- 
sion of sins if they were killed in the war.9 However, since the grand prince of 
Moscow was King Hans's ally, it is possible that the belated arrival of the bull 
of crusade in Sweden was orchestrated by the Danish archbishop of Lund, Jens 
Brostrup (1472-97).56 The Swedish leader Sten Sture emphasized that he was 
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defending all Christians with his war in Karelia against the schismatic Russians. 
However, to quote Janus Moller Jensen, ‘both Denmark and Sweden used the cru- 
sade against the Russians as a strategy to gain political support from the papacy’. 
The finale of the story occurred when Sten Sture was removed from office in 1497 
and the Swedish council accepted Hans as king, while also accusing Sture, among 
other things, of collaborating with the Russians.” 

In the 1490s, it was the Teutonic Order in Prussia that was most interested in 
diplomatically ‘exploiting’ the topic of a Russian threat, in order to protect its priv- 
ileges and possessions. Its opponents, such as the Polish king and Bishop Lucas 
Watzenrode of Warmia, were questioning the validity of the Order’s old privi- 
leges, which were derived from the crusades, now that it was no longer fighting 
against pagans.® At the same time, the Livonian branch, which actually bordered 
Muscovy and was in an endangered position, was initially quite cautious regarding 
the declaration of an anti-Russian crusade. In 1496, Wolter von Plettenberg, the 
master of the Livonian brethren, feared that the Russians might find out about the 
preaching of the cross and be provoked to attack.” This problem also played a role 
in the relations between the different branches of the Order: the Livonian breth- 
ren claimed they could not support the Prussian brethren because of the Russian 
threat; the Prussian brethren pointed out that they had to participate in the war 
with the Turks and so could not help Livonia.” Plettenberg finally decided to sup- 
port the indulgence, but since it would have competed with the Jubilee Year of 
1500, the plan was postponed.” At the curia, the Order's proctor saw the plan for 
a cruciata proposed by the Polish and Hungarian kings also to be competitive in 
nature.” A crusading indulgence was only one of the potential means of fundrais- 
ing for the Teutonic Order. In 1495—96, the grand master, first off, hoped to acquire 
some of the Imperial tax (Reichssteuer) and other aid from the Empire.? But the 
Order's goal was also to use the alleged need to protect Livonia as an excuse to 
be exempted from the obligation to participate in the Polish king's anti-Turkish 
expeditions,” and the payment of the same Imperial tax.” 

In the 1490s anxious communications were received from Russia about the 
movement of the grand prince’s armed forces.”° In 1494, the Hanseatic commer- 
cial enclave (Hansekontor) in Novgorod was closed by Ivan NI.” Regardless of 
the constant talk of the ‘Russian threat’ Livonia was not able to modernize its 
military capacity, however. In 1501, the territorial lords of Livonia, under the 
leadership of Wolter von Plettenberg, finally started a preventive war against 
Pskov. Lithuania's Grand Duke Alexander signed a treaty in 1501 for military 
cooperation with Livonia. However, after Polish King John Albert died unex- 
pectedly, Alexander's focus turned to demanding his brother's crown, and he 
withdrew from military activities. The planned siege of Pskov was not carried 
out, and the Livonian army was weakened by an epidemic. The counter-incursion 
by the Russians was very devastating, after which the other Livonian territorial 
lords accused the master of providing insufficient military support and com- 
plained about the high cost of maintaining the mercenaries. The bishop of Tartu 
threatened to conclude a separate truce with the Russians. The Livonian army 
again lacked the strength to besiege Pskov during a new campaign in 1502. On 
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13 September, a battle between the Livonian and Russian armies occurred on the 
shores of Lake Smolino near Pskov, which Plettenberg won.’ 

The Livonian accounts of the battle describe the victory by Livonia at Smolino 
as a genuine triumph of the Order and the Christians. However, contemporary 
Russian sources speak about a small conflict, and a minor defeat suffered by the 
Russians. The weak position of Livonia at the truce negotiations in Moscow in 
1503 demonstrates that the Smolino battle cannot be considered a great mili- 
tary event.? But it was exceptionally important for the political self-perception 
of the people in Livonia, which was expressed primarily in religious terms. In 
1504, Archbishop Michael Hildebrand of Riga raised the rank of the feast of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross (14 September) in the church of Riga to the same 
level as Easter, in order to commemorate the battle *with the real enemies and 
contesters of the Holy Roman Church and religion'.*? 

Thus, the war with Russia from 1501 to 1502 primarily demonstrated that 
Livonia was not economically capable of waging such a large-scale war. The 
attempt of the Order to use part of the indulgence money collected to fight the 
Ottomans failed. However, the plan to collect money especially for Livonia 
with the help of indulgences was now realized.? In 1501, the grand master of the 
Teutonic Order asked for Papal support to issue a cruciata or jubileum to sponsor 
Livonia, similar to the one issued against the Turks.? Achieving this goal at the 
curia was not simple, and it meant, among other things, competing with actual and 
presumed rivals (the king of Poland and the archbishop of Riga).* In 1505, Polish 
King Alexander really did get a cruciata against the Turks, Tatars, schismatics 
and ‘other sects’ for two years, a bull which was also to be preached in Livonia 
and Scandinavia. 

Plettenberg's representatives, Councillor Eberhard Schelle and Secretary 
Christian Bomhower, ended up in Rome in 1502. In the following year, Pope 
Alexander VI granted an indulgence for three years, which was to be preached in 
the Hanseatic towns, the ecclesiastic provinces of Riga, Magdeburg and Bremen, 
as well as the bishoprics of Tallinn and Kammin. Schelle (11505) and Bomhower 
were appointed to be the general commissioners for the indulgence preaching, and 
they modelled their activities on those of Peraudi.* In 1504 the new Pope Julius II 
reconfirmed the indulgence. The revenue from the campaign was at least 30,316 
ducats, of which one third went to the Apostolic Camera. However, a consider- 
able part of the collected resources went to the local authorities in Germany." 

In 1506, Julius II granted a new Jubilee indulgence for the next three years 
intended for the defence of Livonia against the threatening Russians. This was to 
be preached in the ecclesiastical provinces of Cologne, Mainz and Trier, as well 
as in the dioceses of Meißen and Bamberg. The collection conducted from 1507 
to 1510 under Bomhower's leadership was estimated to be even more successful 
than the first. A Papal brief in 1506 authorized the indulgence commissioners, 
among other things, to mark the brethren of the Teutonic Order who went to fight 
the Russians with the sign of the cross.** 

The relevant crusade propaganda included several printed works. It stressed 
the religious errors of schismatics and the extreme cruelty of the Russians and 
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Tatars, and compared them to the Turks. Should the Russians conquer Livonia, 
they might conquer the entire Christian world.” The indulgence preaching for the 
Livonian branch of the Teutonic Order has been considered influential in shaping 
the image of Russia in western Europe, although its impact over the long term 
probably should not be overestimated.” The Popes also allowed indulgences to 
benefit Livonia and Prussia in 1514 and 1515, but these were not administered by 
the Teutonic Order: ‘It is astonishing that it was not considered necessary to offer 
the people grace if this did not promise great profit, the entire approach to the 
matter was strictly commercial’, the Protestant historian Leonid Arbusow com- 
mented.?' The constant conflict between Moscow and Poland-Lithuania in the 
early-sixteenth century actually brought the Order and Moscow closer together. 
In the period from 1515 to 1522, this rapprochement ended with direct diplomatic 
contacts being established between Grand Master Albrecht von Brandenburg and 
Grand Prince Vasili III, and a subsidy being provided by Moscow to the Order for 
a war against the Polish king.” 
In conclusion, as stated by Juhan Kreem, 


The crusade certainly played a decisive role in making medieval Livonia, 
and religious warfare remained an important aspect of its society until a later 
time. But the country did not live in a permanent state of conflict with its 
pagan and Orthodox neighbours ... [and] not every military action of the 
Order was conducted as a crusade.” 


The same can be said mutatis mutandis about Prussia and Scandinavia. In addi- 
tion, the role of crusading in society changed immensely. In the fifteenth century 
*although not yet seen as antique, talk of the crusade was by now largely figu- 
rative and ornamental'.?* The fiscal aspects decisively rose to the fore, and the 
argumentation relating to the threat of the pagans and schismatics became almost 
devoid of meaning — although still capable of exercising an impact. Figuratively 
speaking, while the Teutonic Order in the thirteenth century made money for 
crusading, in the fifteenth century crusading made money for the Order. The fact 
that the region's rulers portrayed themselves as the edge of the world, the bulwark 
of Christianity and the German nation, and advocates of Church Union turned out 
to be merely a tool, just like the crusades and indulgences turned out to be merely 
financial means in a political context. However, the success of the indulgence 
campaigns demonstrates that, at least in the case of remission of penance, a real 
thirst for them still existed in the societies around the Baltic Sea around 1500. 
And yet, for all of Europe and the Catholic world, this was a marginal and 
local policy, as well as a financial mechanism that seldom achieved the expected 
success. An attempt was made to connect it to the ‘great’ Turkish crusade, by 
using it as a model and borrowing its forms.” In a sense, the argument regarding 
the schismatic Russians was more a part of ‘chancellery culture’ than a ‘crusad- 
ing culture’. It remains noteworthy how, in the early modern translations and 
adaptations of texts from the twelfth to fourteenth centuries, the *Russians' have 
replaced the *pagans' who were originally cast in the role of the anti-Christians. 
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The miracle which happened to Westphalian Knight Lubbert in Livonia probably 
in the 1220s became reworked in a sixteenth-century chronicle so that original 
pagans became Russians and ‘Livonia’ was replaced by Turchia.” The original 
‘pagans’ and ‘infidels’ in descriptions of the Prussian crusade of Count Engelbert 
of the Mark (1347-91) appear as ‘Russians and Muscovites’ in the sixteenth- 
century chronicle of his house.”’ 

For the Popes, the Ottoman problem was undoubtedly most important. This 
eclipsed any possible competitive ideas.’ This affected the Poles and Lithuanians 
most: they had to rebuff the Popes’ efforts to force them to make considerable 
concessions and come to an — unrealistic — agreement with the grand prince 
of Moscow in order to establish a common front against the Ottoman Empire. 
Plettenberg's war against the Russians was a religious war if we proceed from the 
fact that, in the early modern age, a ‘religious war’ was not a means for motivating 
but rather legitimising it.” 
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1395: the first encounter 


The European powers and Tīmūr (Tamerlane, r. 1370-1405), negotiated several 
alliances during the last decade of the Central Asian conqueror's long mili- 
tary career.! According to the eastern sources these alliances were confined to 
Byzantium and the Latin powers, the /frangs or Ifranjs (Franks) as the western 
Christian powers were called in the Timurid chronicles.? Up to 1395 the same 
sources described all Christian powers as enemies, and various Christian peo- 
ples were systematically attacked by the conqueror in the period leading up 
to this date? In this preliminary phase the Timurid chronicles mention some 
Slavonic peoples, the Latin Christians and the Eastern Christians as a whole.* 
They showed a confused perception of these regions, all of which were the 
object of a comprehensive jihad, albeit one that sometimes remained notional. 
The Armenians and Georgians alone were the target of an actual jihad. The 
Georgian king Bagrat V was captured and forced to convert to Islam in 788/1386 
by Timür;? as for the Armenians, they fell victim to Timurid incursions in the 
Caucasus and eastern Anatolia.* 

A change of attitude occurred from 1395, the year of Timür's last campaign 
against Toqtamish Khan, lord of the Golden Horde. This episode was the final 
clash in a protracted war begun nine years earlier (787/1386) at the time of 
Toqtamish's invasion of Tabriz.’ The conflict of 1395 led to the destruction of all 
the main towns of the Toqtamish khanate. These included various Italian trading 
posts on the Volga and Don rivers, above all Saray, Astrakhan and Tana. Trmür 
apparently spared Caffa, despite the fact that its inhabitants were considered allies 
of Toqtamish from an earlier period. During the siege of Tana (Azov) Timür met 
with European envoys, who were sent to save the European trading bases (comp- 
toirs) in the town. The envoys failed to achieve their objective, but the occasion 
was probably the first encounter of significance between Timür and Europeans, 
although isolated individuals may well have met him just before this date." 

This first approach is described by the Cronaca di Treviso, written by Andrea 
Redusio de Quiero,’ and completed in 1460. With a few exceptions, this source has 
been neglected by scholars. ° Redusio reports the description given by Pietro, one of 
three sons of Giovanni Miani from Treviso, who together with the Genoese Giovanni 
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Andrea was an eyewitness to Timür's capture of Tana. During the approach of 
Tamberlanus to the town, after the destruction of Turchia (sc. the Golden Horde's 
domains), merchants from Venice, Genoa, Catalonia, Biscay and other countries 
who sought refuge in the town, held a meeting (consilium) and finally decided to 
send Timür one envoy representing each group, carrying presents. The envoys 
eventually reached Timür's encampment, which is described as a sort of town made 
up of tents; in its centre stood Trmür's own pavilion, richly decorated with gold and 
silk.!! To reach it the envoys had to traverse three large enclosures (claustra), all of 
which were guarded by a large number of soldiers. In the third enclosure were the 
court mistresses, clothed in the Persian way, ‘for the satisfaction of Timür’s sexual 
lust’. The author of the Cronaca di Treviso here introduces a description of a large 
golden tree with golden leaves jingling in the wind, producing a musical effect.? 
Redusio also describes the carpets hung up in the encampment, as well as various 
precious artefacts in the areas that led to the throne hall. After depositing their shoes, 
cloaks and hats, the envoys prostrated themselves three times in the presence of 
Timür, exclaiming: Ave Rex Regum et Dominus dominantium, a formula designed 
to evoke the title of Shahinshah (King of kings), and probably an echo of Timurid 
protocol. They offered their gifts to Timür, imploring the safety of the ‘Franks’ of 
the town of Tana and protection for their commercial activities. 

According to the Cronaca di Treviso, Timür was seated between two 
Franciscan friars. He showed his guests a very large basin, with a capacity of 
five metretes (around 190 litres), made of carbunculum (a sort of ruby) and full of 
wine. This he offered to the envoys to drink. Then he enquired of them whether 
any king or lord of the ‘Franks’ possessed a basin of such size and value. They 
answered that no western king could boast of such a basin. Timür explained that 
his basin came from the Persian emperor (Imperatore persarum).'^ Timür gave 
the emissaries permission to return to Tana. With them he sent one of his nobles 
(proceribus), who feigned affability and showed particular interest in the galleys 
and other ships, and the goods on sale in the markets, some of which he bought. 
After this reconnaissance he returned to the court of Timür, who just a few days 
later assaulted the town and pillaged all the merchandise. Some of the western 
merchants managed to escape to sea on their galleys, while others were captured 
and released on payment of a ransom to Timür. The Cronaca di Treviso also 
reports the evidence of the Genoese Giovanni Andrea who described a curious 
episode, which he had probably misunderstood. This was the visit by an obscure 
ambassador of a ‘great emperor’ (maximi imperatoris), in front of whom Timir 
allegedly knelt, using assistance to do so due to his lameness.'? 


1395-1399: a change of approach in Trmür's imperial policy 


Even if suspect in parts, the account given by Giovanni Andrea attests the pres- 
ence of some westerners at the court of Timür, men who were able to gain direct 
access to him. During the years that ensued, the evidence of a western presence 
at the court of Timür becomes more difficult to demonstrate. It is possible that 
before the battle of Nicopolis (1396) he had an encounter somewhere with a 
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Frenchman called Jacques du Fay. This individual is mentioned by Jean Froissart 
in his Chroniques; ^ he was probably an emissary of the French court and later 
fought at Nicopolis." Certainly other powers showed strong interest in the oppor- 
tunities that might be offered by the new conqueror, for as early as 1394 the 
Venetian senate was discussing the opportunity of an approach. $ 

The battle of Nicopolis, fought between a western coalition and the Ottoman 
army on 25 September 1396,” ushered in a change in the policy followed by 
Timür. Failure to bring into being a coalition of the two main leaders of the ghaza 
against a generic ‘infidel world’, attested by the exchange of letters between Timür 
and Bayezid, constituted a substantial diplomatic setback for Timür.” Later, the 
Timurid chronicles would develop the theme, claiming that Murad I had proved 
unable to conquer the Anatolian beyliks and unify Turkey, and denouncing the alli- 
ance between his successor Bayezid I and Qara Yüsuf, the leader of the Turkmen 
confederation Qarä Qoyünlü. They accused Bayezid of supporting the Turkmen 
‘brigand’ and, implicitly, of rejecting any serious chance of mounting a common 
jihad.” This substantial shift of perspective in Timür's plans corresponded also 
with a change of projects, in particular the Indian campaign launched in 1398 rep- 
resented an ideological response to the western activities of the Ottomans. In fact 
in this phase (1396—99) a series of vehement accusations of impiety, addressed 
against Timür, appear in various Ottoman and Persian sources from Anatolia.? 

The return of Timür to Samarqand in May 1399 was followed by the rebuild- 
ing of the town with the erection of the Great Mosque, an architectural enterprise 
which gave a new impulse to the reconstruction of the whole town, in particular 
its markets (1403) and later a number of other buildings.? The presence of various 
Christian captives, but probably also Christian merchants who were interested in 
this new market for their wares, seems to reflect a change of attitude especially 
towards the Byzantine court and the Latin powers in the West.” In fact the re- 
activation of western relations started as early as 1398 when the Roman Pope 
Boniface IX transferred the Franciscan Friar Jean from Nakhchevän to the arch- 
bishopric of Sultaniyya. It was probably then that Fr. Jean initiated diplomatic 
activity with the French court. In a well-known work, Sylvestre de Sacy suggested 
that a meeting took place between Jean and Timür, at which the friar informed 
Timur of events at Nicopolis.” The question of an embassy to Europe then taking 
place, and comprising Fr. Jean and Fr. Francis Sandron as Timür's ambassadors, 
was given consideration by various scholars.?? The discussion included the impor- 
tant report about Timur that was composed by the archbishop of Sultaniyya.?’ 
Persian sources refer to a good deal of intelligence work sponsored by Timür in 
the hope of ascertaining the full extent of his enemies’ military potential, above 
all in Anatolia.” It is possible that this intelligence also informed him about the 
westerners, in particular the Genoese, who were active in the area. 


1400—1401: towards a new pragmatism in relations 


France certainly played an important part in the revival of relations with this 
new ‘Tatar’ power in the East. The role of Marshal John II Le Meingre, known 
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as Boucicaut, who returned to France in 1397 following his capture at the battle 
of Nicopolis, proved to be pivotal.” Boucicaut was the commander of a *micro- 
crusade' in 1399 to break the Ottoman blockade of Constantinople and to escort 
Manuel II to France. This period, in particular the months following the nomi- 
nation of Boucicaut as governor of Genoa (23 March 1401),? was characterized 
by the intensification of relations between Genoa and the East. It is not clear 
how many envoys tried to meet Timür before Boucicaut’s Genoese appoint- 
ment, which brought to a close a troubled seven-year French administration 
of the Italian town, culminating with the dictatorship of Battista Boccanegra 
(12 January 1400). 

A meeting at Sivas between Timür and a delegation headed by a certain 
Giuliano Maciocco, or Maiocho, and dated 1400, appears quite obscure. Rather 
than being a diplomatic mission from Italy, this was likely to have been an inde- 
pendent initiative from Constantinople, one representing the interests of the 
Venetians and Genoese of that city, and probably including a message from the 
Byzantine Emperor?! A Genoese ambassador from Pera may have reached the 
court of Timir at the beginning of 1401.? In fact he preceded the sending of two 
Timurid ambassadors to Constantinople, who arrived at Pera on 19 August 1401, 
alongside the above mentioned Fr. Francis. According to Giacomo de Orado, 
as reported by Adam Knobler, ‘the purpose of the embassy was to dissuade the 
Greeks from making a treaty of friendship with Bäyezid, stating that Timür was 
planning to march against the Ottomans during the autumn’.** 

The background for new and intense diplomatic activities was in place, 
and in this context we should include not just the political aspirations of the 
European powers, but also the commercial advantages or disadvantages which 
might arise through links with this, still mysterious, lord of central Asia. Some 
merchants, such as Beltramo Mignanelli, were horrified by the Timurid inva- 
sion of Syria, as is clear from Mignanelli's long report entitled De Ruina 
Damasci.” But others were tantalized by this new market. It was for this rea- 
son that Boucicaut, immediately after his appointment as governor of Genoa, 
began paying a lot of attention to the Genoese agencies. If Pera acted to a 
large extent in an independent manner, in the cases of Chios and Phocaea, 
Famagusta, Tana and Caffa there was much more proactive involvement by the 
French governor. In Chios Boucicaut played an active role in forwarding the 
reconstruction of the town walls to prevent an Ottoman attack, thereby show- 
ing a clear understanding of the island’s importance.? In relation to Tana and 
Caffa, it is noteworthy that after the dramatic devastation of this area by Timür, 
the economy seems to have completely revived, probably through a modus 
vivendi reached with the former invader.?* In the case of Famagusta there is no 
direct evidence for diplomatic intervention, but an embassy dated 17 October 
1402 presented the ‘Signoria di Creta? with a request for peace thanks to an 
officer (luogotenente) of Timür, called Epso, a request which was received by 
the Venetians.” Ongoing competition between Venice and Genoa gave further 
stimulus to this diplomatic activity. 
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There is no direct evidence of any European contingents taking part in the battle 
of Ankara, with the exception of Johannes Schiltberger, and as far as we know 
the captured Bavarian exercised no influence on any political decision of Timür.°® 
Similarly, we lack any detailed information about the Castilian embassy of Payo 
Gómez de Sotomayor and Hernán Sánchez de Palazuelos, which reached Timür 
after the battle of Ankara and returned to Spain with an envoy of Timur, Haji 
Muhammad (Mohamad Alcaji), in 1402.” But substantial information did reach 
the West in the immediate aftermath of the battle. For an idea of the extensive 
reportage about the battle in the West, we can draw on various reports which were 
later transcribed by Marino Sanudo in his Vitae Ducum Venetorum." Also well- 
known is the reaction of the Genoese of Pera, who apparently raised the standard 
of Timür over their town.*! 

The presence of a Byzantine ambassador in Kutahya during the autumn of 
1402 is attested by the Timurid sources, and it demonstrates the immediate reac- 
tion of the Emperor and the Latin community of Constantinople to news of the 
battle. The Zafarnama, or Liber Victoriae, by Nizam al-Din Shami, completed two 
years after the battle, reports the more authentic Persian version of this embassy: 
the ‘king of Istanbul" (malik-i Istanbül), informed of Timür’s success, sent mes- 
sengers to him, asking him to accept the submission of the Byzantine Emperor 
and payment of a tribute.? The later version of Sharaf al-Din Yazdi (1427-28) 
enlarges the account with some interesting additions: he notes that the hakim (gov- 
ernor) of Qustantiniyya (Istanbul), known as takvür,? gave various fliri (florin), 
and was honoured by Timür with a number of embroidered cloths. Clavijo, who 
also mentions this embassy, notes that some Genoese irritated Timür by helping 
the Ottomans to escape across the Dardanelles.? The Venetians for their part set 
in train an ambivalent policy, showing particular concern for Gallipoli and recog- 
nizing the position of Süleymän Celebi in Europe.” 


1403: Chios and Phocaea 


It is likely that Timür was disappointed only with the Genoese of Pera and the 
Byzantine Emperor, in fact during his subsequent advance in Anatolia Trmür paid 
particular attention to the other Genoese settlements in Chios and Phocaea. This 
was probably a consequence of Boucicaut's policy, for he was more attentive to 
the Maona (company) of Chios, which was the object of an obscure correspond- 
ence in November 1402.” If the Timurid chronicles place particular emphasis 
on the capture of the fortress of Smyrna (Izmir), portraying it as a further ghaza 
against the infidel Franks (i.e. the Knights Hospitaller),** they employ a com- 
pletely different tone towards the island of Saqqiz (Chios) and the town of Fücha 
(New Phocaea) on the mainland. During the early months of 1403, Timür sent the 
prince Muhammad Sultan, son of his deceased second-born son Jahangir and heir 
to the Timurid throne, to negotiate the ransom for Phocaea. Later the lord of Chios 
sent other envoys to the court of Timir to negotiate about his own maona. These 
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two episodes are widely reported by the Persian, Greek and Latin chronicles,” and 
a careful reading of events reveals the revival of a previous agreement between 
Timür and certain Genoese agents. The Timurid sources describe Muhammad 
Sultan's encampment in front of Phocaea, together with the submission of the 
lord of the town who agreed to the payment of the jiziya (capitation tax). The 
lord of Phocaea is here generically described as a navvab-i namdar (‘renowned 
lord’). When Muhammad Sultan was on his way back to Manisa, where Timir 
was encamped, a French king (yak az Mulük-i Ifranj) whose name was S.T.H. (or 
Sata), from the island of Saqqez (Chios) reached the encampment with a request 
for clemency for his island, and a declaration of submission to Timür, accompa- 
nied by the payment of the jiziya and kharaj (tribute). The three Arabic letters 
used for the name of the lord of Chios presented a puzzling problem to the copy- 
ists and editors of the Persian sources, who transcribed them in various ways.?? In 
fact they seem to correspond to a truncated transcription of the word (Batti)sta, 
which is the name of the governor of the maona until 1404: Battista Adorno.^! 
Yazdi notes in his description the fact that Chios was famous for the production of 
mastic, but this addition is clearly a later one, inserted by the author to flaunt his 
own encyclopaedic culture.? Though some modern historians describe the sub- 
mission of Chios as a capitulation provoked by the terror that Timür produced, 
contemporary Greek sources, in particular Dukas, describe the meeting between 
Muhammad Sultan and the Genoese of Phocaea as particularly friendly.” 


1404: Clavijo and the end of European relations with Timür 


The departure of Timür from Anatolia is attested by several European sources, 
which introduced a long series of more or less realistic episodes relating above 
all to the imprisonment of Bayezid in a cage, and his death on 8 March 1403.55 
Soon after the battle of Ankara the Genoese and Venetians regained their previous 
status as allies of the Ottomans,°° and the disenchantment of the western powers 
in general was immediate; the author of the Livre des fais of Boucicaut would 
underline this, adopting a fatalistic approach to the figure of Timür." 

One significant exception was the embassy of Clavijo, which reached 
Samarqand in September 1404. The political outcomes of the embassy were mini- 
mal, but it occasioned one of the deeper and more substantial western accounts 
of Timür's life and deeds. Clavijo was witness to the last great quriltay (gen- 
eral assembly) which Timür held in Samarqand, on 8 September 1404, before 
his departure for China.” In the course of this assembly Timür received the 
ambassadors representing the biläd-i ifranj (the Frankish countries), which he 
considered solid allies.? The Persian account of this meeting by Sharaf al-Din 
‘Alt Yazdi is confirmed by Clavijo himself who describes the diplomatic ritual, 
including the delivery of presents, and followed by the same practices on the 
part of the ambassador from Mamluk Egypt. Here the westerners encountered the 
ambassador whom Timür had earlier despatched to Spain; he was clothed in the 
Castilian manner, which amused the participants. Clavijo describes the enthusias- 
tic reception ofthe western embassy, underlining the fact that they were explicitly 
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invited to take seats in a higher position than the Chinese ambassador, because the 
king of Castile was considered by Timür as a son, whereas the Chinese Emperor 
was called tangüs (tongüz), ‘pig’ on the grounds that he refused to pay tribute 
to Timür.° After the exchange of presents and a brief speech by Timür, more 
detailed discussion was deferred to another time. Nevertheless, over the course of 
several weeks Trmür invited the Castilian envoys to participate in an impressive 
sequence of banquets and parties, and Clavijo describes the bouts of heavy drink- 
ing engaged in by the ‘Chagataids’ including Timür himself. Finally, without any 
further private audience or official letters to the king of Castile, the ambassadors 
were forced to leave Samarqand for their home on 21 November 1404. 

Clavijo's embassy may be taken as typical of the evanescent character of 
Timür's interest in the Latin West. The sole exception might be the attention 
he directed towards the Byzantines, Genoese and Venetians, all of whom Timir 
explicitly warned not to form a treaty of friendship with Bayezid. It is hard to 
detect in Timür’s strategies any clear continuity with the intensive Mongol (par- 
ticularly Ilkhanid) interest in fostering relations with the West. That said, some 
echoes of these events, including a deliberate confusion between the two periods, 
can be seen in the late Timurid falsification of the so called Letters of Rashid 
al-Din, as Andrew H. Morton has convincingly argued.?' In later eastern sources 
Timür's western agreements were reduced to a generic mention of ‘Frankish’ 
involvement, above all during the Anatolian campaign. 

More interesting is the narrative of the deeds of Timür which appeared in 
European sources of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. They represent a mare 
magnum of details, in which the progressive myth-creation of humanist culture 
put to imaginative use various stories of Timürid encounters with the West. On 
the one hand, in the early-fifteenth century Poggio Bracciolini's extrapolation of 
Timur from the account by Mignanelli gave rise to a substantial popularization of 
Timür, who around 1430 was also portrayed in the lost Palazzo Orsini in Rome.‘ 
It was most likely this portrait of Timür that later inspired Machiavelli in his 
work, The Prince.“ On the other hand, the figure of a Genoese who was the per- 
sonal counsellor of Timür appeared early in the sixteenth century in Spain, Italy 
and France. In some French books of the late-sixteenth and early-seventeenth cen- 
turies this individual acquires the fantastic name of Axalla.9 Far removed from 
any historical reality, these figures were the last evidence of an earlier attempt to 
establish a contrast to the Ottoman Empire. The synthesis of the titanic figure of 
the ‘hyperborean’ Central Asian king with an exaggerated European presence at 
his court, thus gave rise to a considerable theatrical and artistic tradition. 
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When the Mongols conquered western Persia, eastern Anatolia and Mesopotamia 
(including Baghdad) between 1231 and 1258, among the western powers best 
placed to gather information about the newcomers were the Venetians, thanks to 
their extensive commercial interests and presence in the area, and in time they 
began to do business with the Mongols in both the economic and political sense of 
the word. At the time, the remnants of the crusader states of the Holy Land that had 
survived the onslaught of Saladin (1169-93) were fighting for their life against 
his Ayyubid successors and, above all, against the new power of the Mamluks 
of Egypt and Syria (1250-1517). The Venetians do not seem to have been part 
of the attempts to set up a Christian-Mongol alliance to relieve the crusaders 
from Mamluk pressure, although one may recall here the historian Marino Sanudo 
Torsello, or the Elder (c.1270—after 1343), and his project to destroy first the 
economy of Egypt and then the military might of the Mamluks with the help ofthe 
Mongol Ilkhanid dynasty ruling over Persia.' When compared to other European 
powers, official contacts between the republic of Venice and the Ilkhanid state 
started perhaps somewhat later, but they developed into a routine that, given the 
standards of the time, can be considered quite regular. The Venetians sent envoys 
to the Ilkhanid court at least in 1286, 1320 and 1326 or 1327, and they received a 
Mongol emissary perhaps in 13077 in 1320 a commercial treaty was negotiated;? 
and in 1324 we find a Venetian consul in Tabriz.^ Shortly thereafter, the sudden 
death of the last Ilkhanid ruler, Abū Saʻīd (1316-35), brought about the likewise 
sudden collapse of the dynasty and a period of turmoil which, of course, had a 
negative impact on Venetian relations with Persia. However, these were not inter- 
rupted altogether: for instance, we have evidence of two letters that the Jalayirid 
ruler Sheykh Oveys Khan (1356—74) wrote to the Venetian representative (bailo) 
at Trebizond in 1370 and 1372 or 1373 

In the same years the star of Timür (the Tamerlane of the western sources, 
1370-1405) began to rise in Central Asia. To the best of our knowledge, the 
republic started to have relations with the great conqueror only at a later stage of 
the latter's career, after he had reached western Persia, eastern Anatolia and the 
Black Sea basin. From a political point of view, Timür's presence was a mixed 
blessing for Venice: he destroyed the Venetian colony of Tana in 1395 but he also 
established a Pax timuridica that was beneficial for trade. Perhaps more relevant to 
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the present article, at the battle of Ankara (1402) he checked the expansionism of 
the Ottoman sultan Bayezid I (1389-1402), who was not yet an immediate danger 
for the Venetian territories but threatened the existence of what remained of the 
Byzantine Empire. After Ankara, Timür withdrew eastwards, which meant that the 
republic did not have to develop what I have elsewhere called a Timuridenpolitik.$ 
This period is however particularly relevant from our point of view because it is 
when the first of two episodes occurred in which Persia played a role in Venice's 
anti-Ottoman plans. On the eve of the crusade of Nicopolis (1396), and at a time 
when Bayezid was blockading Constantinople,’ the Venetian Senate urged the 
Byzantine Emperor Manuel II (1391-1425), in a letter dated 24 July 1394, to 
resist, because at the time the sultan had to deal with a certain Zamberlanus® 
(that is, Tamerlane).’ The second episode occurred in 1430, the final year of the 
war against Murad II (1421—44, 1446—51) for Thessalonica, which had started in 
1423: in this year, the Senate wrote to the commander of the Venetian forces in 
the East that ‘a son of Timür' had attacked, or was about to attack, the Ottomans 
from the rear. As explained in more detail elsewhere,!! this unexpected ‘ally’ 
was not the actual son and successor of Trmür, Shahrokh (1405-47) attacking the 
Ottomans but rather the distorted echo of a campaign against the pro-Ottoman 
Qarä Qoyünlüs led by either Shahrokh or the loyal ally of the Timurids, Qarä 
‘Osman Aq Qoyünlü (often known as Qara Yolüq 1403-35), which was mis- 
taken in Venice for an offensive against Murad II.? Furthermore, in the same 
years the king of Hungary, Sigismund of Luxemburg (1387-1437), was indeed in 
contact with Qara ‘Osman and, through him, perhaps with Shährokh himself:? 
thus it is possible that rumours about their dealings reached Venice. In both cases, 
the republic counted on an offensive from Persia which would divert the Ottoman 
threat: in other words, the Venetians were perfectly aware of the potential impact 
that an attack from Persia could have on the Muslim masters of Anatolia (as the 
Mongols had shown in 1243 and Timür himself in 1402), although such an attack 
was neither coordinated with nor requested by the Venetians themselves. We also 
see three features that were to characterize attempts at joint Christian-Persian 
military efforts (whether or not they were labelled as crusades) until the end of 
the seventeenth century, when they were finally abandoned: 1) the approximate 
nature of the information available to both sides, warped by geographical distance 
and oral transmission; 2) the divisions existing on the Christian side, in this case 
between the republic and Sigismund, and 3) the fact that allying with Persia was 
not an integral part of a coherent Venetian anti-Ottoman strategy but rather an 
extreme measure to which Venice resorted in times of emergency. 

Things however began to change a few decades later. In July 1463 the republic 
declared war on the Ottoman Empire, starting one of the longest and hardest- 
fought conflicts in the history of the two states:'^ despite the final defeat of the 
Venetians, the war saw what we could call the apogee of Venetian ‘crusading’ 
projects that included Persia, that is, the sustained, coordinated and almost suc- 
cessful attempt at organizing a joint military offensive together with Uziin Hasan 
Aq Qoyünlü. The latter had begun his career as a ruler in 1453, when he reached 
supreme power within the Aq Qoyünlü ruling clan. This career received an 
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exceptional boost first in 1467, when Üzün Hasan defeated and killed a traditional 
enemy of the Aq Qoyünlüs, Jahänshäh Qarä Qoyünlü (1438-67), and above all in 
1469, when he defeated, captured and executed Soltan Abu Sa'1id (1451-69), 
the last great Timurid ruler of Central Asia. If the former victory removed a tra- 
ditional thorn in the flesh and paved the way for the conquest of Persia, the latter 
had a powerful symbolic meaning because Abū Sa'1d was a direct descendant of 
the great Timür and the overlord of the traditionally pro-Timurid Aq Qoyünlüs. 
Mutatis mutandis, taken together for Üzün Hasan and the Aq Qoyünlüs these 
two victories were what the conquest of Constantinople had been for Mehmed II 
(1444-46, 1451-81) and the Ottomans in 1453: they marked a coming of age for 
a polity that, as John Woods has effectively summed up, *was thus transformed 
almost overnight from a small group of nomadic clans [...] into an Islamic world 
power concerned with questions of universal sovereignty'.'? Furthermore, if Üzün 
Hasan's relations with Mehmed II had started to sour after 1458,'° his triumph 
over Abū Sa'id meant that the final clash between the Aq Qoyünlüs and their 
second overlord, the Mamluks, was just a question of time." 

The attempt to create a Venetian—Aq Qoyünlü anti-Ottoman axis actually 
involved or affected four states rather than three:'® they were all empires, albeit 
different from each other in terms of structure, historical development and war 
aims. The Mamluks had ceased to expand territorially (or, better said, they had 
never expanded much beyond the borders of Egypt and Syria but had rather 
strengthened their control over these two regions), but they could count on several 
factors that increased their prestige and political legitimacy. Since 1250 they had 
ruled over core Islamic lands such as Egypt and Syria, they controlled the Holy 
Places of Mecca and Medina, and Cairo was the seat of an Abbasid Caliph who, 
despite being devoid of real power, enhanced the prestige and legitimacy of the 
Mamluk Sultan. Furthermore, in the 1470s the Mamluks still enjoyed the prestige 
and fame as holy warriors that their predecessors had gained in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries during the wars against the crusaders and the IIkhanid 
Mongols: while their armed forces had not been put to test against major enemies 
since Timur had attacked Syria in 1400-01, with this mostly peaceful period not 
failing to affect their capabilities negatively, they were still able to invade Cyprus 
successfully as late as 1460,'° and (as later developments would show) remained 
effective as a fighting force. Victory in war, the ultimate evidence of God's favour 
towards a ruler in traditional Muslim societies, was particularly important from 
the point of view of political legitimacy for men who were not born Muslims, had 
started their military careers as slaves, generally refused the principle of dynastic 
succession to the throne and, nonetheless, ruled an important part of the central 
Islamic lands. Still, their right to rule was not unassailable or unchallenged: in the 
autumn of 1472, on the eve of his invasion of northern Syria, Üzün Hasan did 
accuse them of being ‘slaves’ and therefore unfit to rule.? Formally neutral in the 
war between Venice and Mehmed II, they were a factor of stability in the region: 
they favoured the status quo,”! and aimed at preserving the territorial integrity of 
their domains from the threat of ambitious upstarts like the Ottomans and, above 
all, the Aq Qoyünlüs. 
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When compared to the Mamluks, the Ottomans were a relatively young 
power. They had quickly recovered from their disastrous defeat at Ankara in 
1402 and conquered Constantinople in 1453, a victory that had not only shocked 
Christendom,? but also provided motivation and legitimacy for further con- 
quests. Like the Mamluks, they had strong credentials as ghāzīs or ‘holy warriors’ 
but, unlike them, they were a major factor of instability, threatening Christian 
and Muslim neighbours alike.? In 1460, Mehmed II completed the conquest of 
the Peloponnese (with the exception of a few Venetian fortresses) and defini- 
tively eliminated the presence of the despots of Morea, the brothers Thomas and 
Demetrios Palaiologos. In 1461, he took Trebizond and put an end to the rule 
of the local Komnenos dynasty: the niece of the last emperor had married Üzün 
Hasan in 1458,” and the fall of the city further strained relations between the 
two rulers.? In 1463, Mehmed II conquered Bosnia, which was wedged between 
Venetian Dalmatia and Hungary. The Ottomans did not yet directly menace 
Mamluk or Aq Qoyünlü territory, but in 1465 Mehmed II installed his own pro- 
tégé on the throne of the buffer state of Karaman in southeastern Anatolia, thus 
acquiring temporary control of the territory and irking both the Mamluk Sultan, 
Khüshqadam (1461—67), and Üzün Hasan, who had sent troops in support of 
another pretender.” Finally, the Ottomans lent at least some support to the north- 
Syrian rebel, Shähsavär Zu'l-qadar (d. 1472), during the years 1468-727. 

By the mid-fifteenth century the republic of Venice was, like the Mamluks, 
one of the traditional great powers of the Mediterranean basin and a factor of 
stability there. Still expanding on the Italian mainland, after 1453 it had been con- 
fronted in its overseas territories by the increasing expansionism of the Ottomans, 
which had brought the borders of the two states into direct contact on a number of 
fronts. It is not necessary here to linger on Venetian self-representation or on the 
sources (in the opinion of the Venetians themselves) of Venetian sovereignty, but 
obviously the republic could not consider Ottoman claims on Venetian territories 
legitimate. By declaring war on Mehmed II, the republic was trying to preserve its 
own conquests rather than making new ones.?* 

The Aq Qoyünlüs can be considered the newest among these four polities: 
while their presence in eastern Anatolia and northern Syria is attested as early 
as the mid-fourteenth century (that 1s, not long after the Ottomans started their 
conquests in western Anatolia),? nonetheless as stated above their sudden transi- 
tion from ‘confederation’ to ‘empire’? did not take place until the years between 
1467 and 1469. This budding empire was still full of unsolved contradictions. 
It was ruled by a military class of Turkmen origin (which included the ruling 
dynasty) and administered by high-ranking bureaucrats mostly of Persian origin. 
It included a large Christian population (Nestorians, Armenians and Greeks) that 
was usually well treated by the rulers?! As a Sunni monarch with very few non- 
Muslim neighbours, Üzün Hasan tried to earn credentials as ghdzi with occasional 
campaigns against Georgia, with whose kings he had otherwise peaceful rela- 
tions.? As mentioned above, his relations with the Empire of Trebizond were 
definitely good.? Supported by the religious scholars of his court, he tried to 
depict himself as the mojadded (‘renewer’) of Islam for the ninth century of the 
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Hijra (1398-1495), but his education in matters of religion was probably less than 
perfect: a Mamluk envoy (and as such perhaps not the most unbiased source) who 
visited his court in 1471 claimed that Üzün Hasan did not know who the ansar 
of the Prophet were.** 

The need for political legitimacy, common to every leader or polity, was 
particularly acute in the case of a newcomer like Uziin Hasan, who, moreover, 
operated in a geographical context where much if not all of the available physical 
space was occupied by more prestigious and well-established Sunni neighbours. 
The emphasis he placed on his descent from the mythical ancestor of the 
Turkmens, the claim to ghazi-status and his support for dervishes were bound to 
set him on a collision course with the Ottomans. Pretension to mojadded-status, 
his support for official Islam and the attempt to have his own name read during the 
Friday prayer in Mecca and Medina in 1473% were even more open challenges to 
the Mamluks. His victories against powerful enemies were clear signs of divine 
favour, at least in the eyes of his own followers: the inescapable inference was 
that the Sultans in Constantinople and Cairo could not partake of the same favour. 
These were non-military, symbolic challenges that foretold and later accompa- 
nied and strengthened Üzün Hasan's offensives against his Muslim neighbours:?” 
it is not a coincidence that the announcement of the victory over Soltän Abü Sa'1d 
that Uziin Hasan, following the Muslim diplomatic conventions of the time, sent 
in 1469 to his overlord, the Mamluk Sultan Qa'itbay (1468—96), was written in 
apparently respectful and friendly terms but was in fact, in the words of a mod- 
ern scholar, *the first evidence of Uzun Hasan's designs against the sultanate, a 
throwing down of the gauntlet, as it were’ ?* 

The timing of this open provocation to the ruler of Cairo is also particularly 
indicative of how divergent the political agendas of the two ‘natural allies’, 
Venice and Üzün Hasan, actually were: whereas the former was fighting a mainly 
defensive war, the latter was bent on building a large empire that was inevita- 
bly to include much or most of the territory currently belonging to the Ottomans 
and the Mamluks. However, Üzün Hasan did not limit himself to symbolic 
steps: like Mehmed II, he was wiping out older dynasties. We mentioned above 
the demise of the Qara Qoyünlüs and the defeat of Soltan Abū Sa‘td, which 
meant the end of Timurid rule over most of the Iranian plateau. Less spectacular 
from the point of view of the territorial conquests involved, but perhaps equally 
loaded with symbolic value, was Üzün Hasan's conquest of Hisn Kayfä and the 
slaying of al-‘Adil Khalaf, the last semi-independent (he was a vassal of Üzün 
Hasan) Ayyubid lord in 1462. Needless to say, the Ayyubids were the descend- 
ants of the great Saladin and had ruled Egypt before the Mamluks: their fall did 
not fail to impress contemporaneous observers, and the Egyptian chronicler Ibn 
Taghribirdi dated ‘Uzun Hasan’s emergence as a real power in Diyar Bakr from 
this event? To sum up, the Aq Qoyünlüs were a regional destabilizing factor 
like the Ottomans but younger, as a consequence not as prestigious and, as later 
developments would show, not quite as strong. 

As early as 2 December 1463 (less than five months after the formal outbreak 
of the war), the Venetian Senate ordered an envoy to be sent to Üzün Hasan, to the 
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ruler of Karaman and to a certain Turcumanum,* who may have been Jahanshah 
Qarä Qoyünlü and who does not seem to appear again in later alliance projects. 
At the same time, Venice adhered to the crusade proclaimed by Pius II (1458-64) 
in 1463: the crusade itself, however, came to nothing with the death of the Pope 
on 18 August 1464,“ and the republic did nothing to revive it. The exchanges of 
envoys which followed between Venice and Üzün Hasan cannot be dealt with 
in detail here,? but in the autumn of 1464 Venice reached an agreement with an 
ambassador of the Aq Qoyünlü ruler Mametanazab on the partition of the terri- 
tories that were to be taken from the Ottomans during future military campaigns, 
whereby the Venetians would retain the coastland and Üzün Hasan the interior. 
Although Venetian sources of this period do not seem to use the word crusade, 
some in Venice were aware that the approval of the Pope was necessary before 
entering a formal alliance with a non-Christian ruler, a point which was raised by 
none other than the Capitano generale da Mar, or commander of the naval forces, 
Pietro Mocenigo, a supporter of the alliance, in 1471.9 However, it was not until 
September 1471 that the Senate sent Caterino Zeno as an ambassador to his ally, 
with a letter promising that other Italian states, Hungary, Poland and even the 
highly unlikely ally Emperor Frederick III (1452-93) would join the fray. The 
diplomatic effort finally led to military action in 1473, when the republic sent a 
fleet to ravage the coasts of Asia Minor and a few ships with a small expedition- 
ary force, led by ambassador Giosafat Barbaro, to the coast of Cilicia, where they 
should have met Üzün Hasan; Barbaro was accompanied by the ambassadors to 
Üzün Hasan of the Pope and the king of Naples.^ Üzün Hasan, however, instead 
of focusing on the joint campaign against the Ottoman ‘common enemy’, had 
divided his forces: Aq Qoyünlü invasions of Ottoman Anatolia and Mamluk Syria 
were beaten back in August 1472 and April 1473, and finally Üzün Hasan was 
decisively defeated by Mehmed II at the battle of Baskent (also known as the bat- 
tle of Tercan or Otlukbeli) on 11 August 1473.9 

There is no doubt that the imminent showdown with the mortal foe Mehmed II 
caused considerable commotion in both Venice and Persia. We are not particu- 
larly well informed about the Persian side, but, as John Woods has written, ‘after 
the defeat of Sultan-Abu Sa'id, ... Uzun Hasan also came to regard himself as 
the rightful successor not only of Shahrukh, but of Timur as well’.* In 1402 
Timur had posed as the restorer of the small Anatolian dynasties dispossessed 
by the Ottomans and, before attacking Ottoman-held Karaman in June 1472 with 
the aim of restoring the local dynasty to power, Uziin Hasan sent a letter to a 
local enemy governor containing a detailed comparison between himself and 
Timür that demonstrated his superiority over the latter: the not so subtle conclu- 
sion to be drawn was that the Ottomans would face catastrophic punishment in 
case of resistance." It is however interesting to remark that the above-mentioned 
Mametanazab, during his permanence in Venice, claimed that Timür was one of 
Uziin Hasan’s ancestors.** We do not know if this invention was due to the imagi- 
nation of the ambassador, the propaganda work of his lord or, perhaps, a simple 
mistake in translation. What is certain is that Üzün Hasan seriously overestimated 
his strength when he took on the Mamluks and the Ottomans at practically the 
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same time.? Had he really come to believe what he and his courtiers had been 
saying for years, that he was a new Timür and that, as such, enjoyed special divine 
protection? We do not know for sure, but it is possible, especially if we take into 
consideration Üzün Hasan's offensive stance at Baskent, against Ottoman troops 
protected by wagons chained together and strengthened by fire weapons, as com- 
pared to his much more cautious siege of the camp of Soltan Abu Sa'1d (whose 
troops had no fire weapons) a few years earlier. 

We can follow thoughts in Venice a bit better. Although Venetian relations 
with Sigismund of Luxemburg were far from idyllic, the Venetians may have 
been to some extent aware of his relations with Qara ‘Osman ‘Qara Yolüq', 
Üzün Hasan's grandfather. Interestingly, however, in Christian and Muslim 
sources alike the former appears often as the father, not the grandfather, of the 
latter.°' Furthermore, both Qarä ‘Osman and Üzün Hasan (as well as other Aq 
Qoyünlü rulers before them)? had married Christian princesses from Trebizond,” 
and were known (or, at least, supposed) to favour Christians. Interestingly, a letter 
written by Ragusan traders to Sigismund on 22 March 1432 calls Qara 'Osman 
Denurovich, that is, in a Slavicized form, ‘the son of Timir’.** Some at least 
must have seen a pattern in this series of pro-Christian ‘reincarnations’ of Timür. 
During an age rife with prophecies concerning the final outcome of contempora- 
neous events in general and of the titanic clash between Christendom and Islam in 
particular,? there must have been some, in Venice and elsewhere in Europe, who 
thought that the son had come to complete what the ‘father’ had left unachieved, 
whereas others may have reached the conclusion that God had finally decided to 
fight his enemies with other enemies.’° In Rome, where the Pope was again allied 
with the republic, the clash and final victory of Good over Evil was even repre- 
sented on stage on 2 March 1473 in a performance organized by Cardinal Riario, 
the Pope's nephew: loaded with classical references as well as current political 
meaning, the work presented the king of Macedonia (that is, Üzün Hasan, as the 
new Alexander the Great) defeating and capturing the Ottoman Sultan.’’ 

However, events on the battlefield did not match these expectations. Üzün 
Hasan was not only defeated in 1473 but died soon afterwards, in 1478. In 1499, 
Shah Esmà^il I (1501-24), founder of the Safavid dynasty and at the time still 
little more than a boy (he was born in 1487), started his bid for power in north- 
western Persia.’® The political authorities in Venice were informed of his military 
activities at the latest in December 1501,? in the middle of another war against 
the Ottomans (the conflict lasted from 1499 to 1503). As early as 1502, a ‘poor 
gentleman from Constantinople’ and former trader, Costantino Lascaris, visited 
the camp of Shah Esmà'il I, where he could not see the Shah but spoke with 
one of the many Karamanid pretenders who were still trying to continue the fight 
against the Ottomans even though their land had been definitively annexed in 
1474; Lascaris gave him assurance of Venetian support. Once back in Venice, he 
certainly reported on the hardiness, loyalty and enthusiasm of the Shah’s warriors, 
but most probably also on the conditions of western Persia (which was exhausted 
by the recurrent outbreaks of civil war that had followed Üzün Hasan’s death)?! 
and the extent of the Shah's conquests, which at that time included Tabriz and 
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little more.? Yet the awareness that this boy-king (with all the images and asso- 
ciations that such a description could evoke) was not only allegedly partial to 
Christians but was certainly hostile to the Ottomans and, furthermore, was the 
grandson of Üzün Hasan cannot have failed to raise great hopes, on which we are 
unfortunately very poorly informed.9? 

In the following years, emissaries of the Shah met Venetian officials in 
Constantinople, in the Venetian colonies and in Venice itself, and we know of 
at least one Venetian agent sent to Persia to gather information.“ In 1509, two 
Persian envoys visited Venice within about two months of each other (the second 
in the company of a Karamanid envoy): Venetian sources do not tell much about 
the aim of their missions, but it seems fair to assume that the Shah was still inter- 
ested in a military alliance. The second ambassador in particular could not have 
arrived at a more unfavourable time: he was received by the Doge on 16 May, two 
days after the battle of Agnadello, where the Venetians had been defeated by the 
king of France, one of the members of the league of Cambrai.9 Paradoxically, the 
league had ostensibly been created as a crusade against the Turks, but it was now 
dealing with Venice in order to get rid of a power that, according to the allies’ 
propaganda, was not sufficiently committed to the defence of Christendom. Even 
more paradoxically, the Venetians were running the risk of proving the propa- 
ganda of the league to be true: a proposal to ask the Sultan for military help was 
submitted and discussed in the Senate during the same days the Safavid envoy 
was in the city. The times were extremely tense for the republic and so the pro- 
posals of the Shah, whatever they were exactly, came to nothing. The exchange 
of letters however did not stop: in 1510, a number of Venetian subjects returning 
from Persia in the company of two Safavid envoys were arrested by the Mamluk 
authorities while trying to cross the Euphrates with letters from the Shah to the 
Doge. The discovery of the letters, and the role played by the Venetian consul in 
Damascus in keeping up these exchanges, triggered a major crisis between the 
republic and Egypt that lasted until 1512,°’ showing that Veneto-Persian relations 
were as likely to antagonize the Mamluks as they had in the days of Üzün Hasan. 

The Mamluks of Egypt and Syria disappeared however as an independent 
political power in 1517, defeated by Selim I (1512-20): this further expan- 
sion of Ottoman power, coupled with the fact that the Ottomans were now in 
control of the ports and markets of the Levant, meant that any attempt at chal- 
lenging them militarily had to be even more carefully considered than before. 
In the preceding decades, the deaths of Charles the Bold of Burgundy (1477), 
Isabel of Castile (1504) and Ferdinand II of Aragon (1516), and of their only 
male heir John (1497) meant that large parts of western and central Europe fell 
under Habsburg control. Surrounded as it now was by much larger and more 
powerful neighbours, the republic had to strive more than ever to preserve its 
independence and gradually became militarily less active on the international 
stage. This certainly influenced its attitude towards Persia as well: diplomatic 
overtures to the Shah in case of crisis with the Ottoman Sultan could very eas- 
ily irritate the latter without bringing any military help from the former. At the 
same time, projects of anti-Ottoman alliances with Christian powers (besides 
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being obviously irritating to the Ottomans) could open the door to unwelcome 
political interference, again without necessarily bringing the promised help. As 
a consequence, during the other two sixteenth-century wars against the Porte 
in 1537-40 and 1570—73 (which the republic fought as a member of a league 
with the Pope and the Emperor in the first case, as a member of a Holy League 
with Spain and the Papacy in the second),°® Venice did send envoys to Persia, 
but the reason both of them went down in history was of a literary rather than 
politico-military nature. 

It is something of a paradox that the first Veneto—Persian attempt at a joint mil- 
itary effort was also the only one that ever came close to success. The reasons are 
quite simple. Both sides were determined to fight (the Venetians more than Üzün 
Hasan, to tell the truth) because both were at a turning point in their history, and 
the outcome of the struggle with the Ottomans would decide whether they could 
still aspire to a role as great powers or not. The Venetian presence on Cyprus, and 
in general its naval superiority, combined with Üzün Hasan's theoretical ability to 
establish a bridgehead on the Anatolian coast would have enabled the two allies to 
meet ‘physically’. While Venice did not receive much support from its Christian 
allies it was not particularly threatened by them either, whereas Üzün Hasan's 
grip on his own state was, until Başkent, firm. Finally, both powers could count 
on expert and committed diplomats.” These conditions were never to recur during 
the following decades. 
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10 Quattrocento Genoa and the 
legacies of crusading 


Steven A. Epstein 


The standard story of crusading in late medieval Genoa is that the city, facing 
increasing economic and political disarray, lost all interest 1n crusading, compared 
to almost every other European power of whatever rank, but especially Venice.! 
What little money Genoa had for overseas ventures of any kind paid for wars of 
survival and desperate efforts to keep the Ottoman Empire from conquering the 
eastern colonies, Caffa, Pera and Chios. Distant memories of the crusade Pope 
Clement VI summoned for the defence of Caffa in 1345, or the French gover- 
nor of Genoa (1401—09) Boucicaut's raids along the eastern Mediterranean coast 
marked the end of Genoa's major offensive wars against the Muslims, whether or 
not they were called crusades.* Jean Le Meingre, called Boucicaut (1366-1421) 
had campaigned with the Teutonic Knights against the Lithuanians and in Spain, 
and was captured twice at important battles: one the crusader disaster at Nicopolis 
in 1396, and in 1415 at Agincourt? This intrepid career, intersecting Genoese 
history, represents a different strand in the legacy of crusading, not influential in 
Genoa. This conclusion to the history of Genoa and the crusades stands in stark 
contrast to the well-known and important contributions Genoa made to crusading 
from about 1100 to 1300. The first task of this paper 1s to briefly re-examine the 
evidence for the conventional wisdom, and the second, based on the findings of 
the first, looks at what happened to the basic impulse behind Genoese crusading 
— a real taste for overseas holy war. This endeavour engages us in the activities of 
the best known Genoese of the century, Christopher Columbus. 

The memorable year 1453 and the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople 
have always stood in the historiography of the period as a sharp turning point. 
Although our main interest is in the period from 1453 to 1509 and the league 
of Cambrai (or 1506 and the death of Columbus), a few events in the first half 
of the century merit notice because they influenced both the standard historical 
accounts, and, as we will see, the ways Columbus saw his world. What some have 
called the fifth Genoese- Venetian war in 1431 ratified the belief that Genoa was 
no longer a Mediterranean naval power of even the second rank. The Venetians 
seized Genoese galleys off the coast of Crimea, causing panic in Caffa? Even 
when the Tatars were besieging Venetian Tana on the Sea of Azov, nearby 
Genoese Caffa offered no help. The collapse of the Genoese war fleets, beyond 
the scope of this paper, meant that the city would play only a minor role, if that, in 
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anything that passed for crusading in this period. In 1440 Genoa received a Papal 
indulgence for unclear reasons, probably related to the general chapter meeting 
of the Franciscans in Genoa, and not aimed against the Aragonese in southern 
Italy, a long struggle from which Genoa was lucky to emerge undefeated if not 
victorious.’ In 1444 the funded public debt of Genoa, held by what had become a 
quasi-financial institution, the Bank of San Giorgio, collapsed as the city drowned 
in colossal debts. Genoa was able to reorganize its finances and consolidate the 
public debt.* These problems were probably the main reason why the city was in 
no position to contribute ships or money to the Burgundian ‘crusade’ in the Black 
Sea in 1445.? Since Genoa still had Caffa and commercial interests in the region, 
the lack of interest in and or ability to campaign in the Varna crusade in 1444 is 
testimony to the accuracy of the standard accounts. The Genoese out in Pera again 
provided invaluable assistance to the Ottoman Turks, helping to transport Sultan 
Murad II and his Anatolian army across the Dardanelles.'? In 1447 the city ceded 
Famagusta on Cyprus to San Giorgio, another sign of retreat. 

In 1452 the Genoese, at least still well informed about likely events in the East, 
provided reinforcements to their commercial colony at Pera, across the Golden 
Horn from Constantinople, a place the Genoese had interests in for nearly two 
centuries. Genoa sent more aid to Byzantine Constantinople in 1453 than any 
other European power except Venice, but the Ottoman victory doomed Pera to a 
slow death and made Genoese access to the Black Sea increasingly problematic. 
For these reasons, and the usual financial exigencies, Genoa transferred Corsica 
(its most important overseas possession) and the Black Sea colonies to the Bank 
of San Giorgio, on the theory that much of the income from these places already 
flowed to the bank for debt services. Hence the Bank, Genoa's viable economic 
institution (certainly not the city government) had the motive and resources in 
theory to defend these places. (The island of Chios had been leased to a private 
company, the Maona, since the previous century.) The defeats of 1453 frightened 
the Italian powers into a general peace of Lodi in 1454, one that excluded Genoa 
from being one of the five great powers (the Papacy, Naples, Florence, Venice 
and Milan) because of its relative political insignificance and its habit of turning 
the city over to a foreign power like the king of France or a local one like the duke 
of Milan. In 1455 the Ottoman Turks took Old Phocaea from the Gattilusio lord 
of Mytilene, and New Phocaea from the Maona of Chios." 

Rare accounts from 1456 about the selling of indulgences in Liguria for the 
crusade, with the money deposited in San Giorgio, reveal according to Jacques 
Heers that enthusiasm for the crusade may have been stronger in the small towns 
of Liguria than in Genoa proper. La Spezia contributed L278 s.4 d.7, about 180 
ducats, at a time when the average merchant Giovanni Piccamiglio paid about 
seven ducats for his personal indulgence and Pope Pius II had to pay more than 
300 ducats a month to rent a ship and crew from Genoa." (A tithe on the income 
of the Ligurian clergy amounted to a suspiciously modest and rounded 600 duc- 
ats, the price of hiring a ship for two months.) This Pope excluded Genoa from 
his general crusade tax in 1460, possibly because the city was in no position to 
pay anything, or perhaps recognizing that the Genoese were doing all they could 
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to plan for the defence of Caffa. Members of the Centurione family from Genoa 
in 1462 were involved in exploiting the profitable alum deposits at Tolfa in the 
Papal State. Phocaea, now Ottoman and for centuries the main supplier of alum, 
a dye fixative, to the Mediterranean world and beyond, now faded as the Pope 
and the Genoese profited from this stroke of good luck. In 1449 the alum from 
Phocaea had amounted to 40—50,000 ducats.? (By the end of the century, mem- 
bers of this great Genoese family were active in the sugar business on Madeira, 
where Columbus found his wife.'*) The overall impression is that Genoa’s minor 
role in the post-1453 crusading movement was limited to modest contributions of 
money and ships for hire to the Papacy in protecting the coast of Latium and the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, and in the Aegean. 

Records of a commercial dispute originating in Cyprus but adjudicated in 
Genoa, reveal that in 1441 the important Grimaldi family was actively engaged 
in the sugar business in Nicosia. The operation involved transporting cane, pre- 
sumably by mule trains from plantations, to warehouses and a refinery with tin 
cauldrons in Nicosia. From there the refined sugar would have had to travel from 
inland Nicosia to a port, but the records are silent on this step in the trade. What 
seems clear is that the Genoese were intermediaries in the sugar business and not 
owners of plantations. It would be worth knowing who was cutting cane on Cyprus 
in the 1430s. (In 1464 the Cypriots ended Genoese authority over Famagusta, but 
not private ventures on the island.) On Chios Greek labourers gathered the valu- 
able gum from mastic bushes; no need for agricultural slaves there. 

Despite an indulgence for Caffa in 1456 and San Giorgio's efforts to effec- 
tively administer Caffa and its dependencies in Crimea, the city nevertheless fell 
to an Ottoman fleet in 1475. This defeat ended any Genoese hopes of using the 
Black Sea to revive trade across Asia to China. Many of the surviving Genoese 
and Armenian children were enslaved; hundreds of leading Genoese, including 
the consul, were beheaded. !^ The Genoese responded by rushing help to Chios, a 
place Columbus visited around this time." 

The last quarter of the fifteenth century, when Columbus was old enough to 
weigh the significance of events, was a period of light and shadows. On the posi- 
tive side, Genoa's feisty archbishop Cardinal Paolo Fregoso (later also its doge) 
in 1481 commanded the crusading armada assembled to retake the Turkish base 
at Otranto in southern Italy.'® At the same time Genoese ambassadors were in 
Kiev, a sign that the city's astute overseas traders recognized that any ties to tra- 
ditional trade routes to the East would now have to take a circuitous route through 
the northern Balkans around the Ottoman Empire. Venice saw the same possi- 
bilities and was even exploring common interests with Persia against the Turks.'? 
Genoese hopes for keeping open one branch of the Silk Road to the East proved 
impractical, and their sea power had so dwindled that in 1495 Venice was defend- 
ing Chios. Genoa, torn between domestic parties supporting France, Milan, and 
soon Spain, was more and more a pawn in the contest over Italy beginning in 1494 
and the French invasion. The Genoese served as very junior partners in a French 
fleet attacking Mytilene in 150129 By 1508 it faced problems closer to home 
when Turkish corsairs appeared off the Riviera. In 1509, a good date to end this 
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story (before the Spanish turn and the rise of Andrea Doria) Genoa, along with 
everyone else (including the Turks) joined in a minor role the league of Cambrai 
against Venice. 

Complicating this portrait of Genoese politics were those periods in which 
Genoa submitted itself (usually voluntarily) to the rule of a foreign power: France 
from 1458 to 1461 and from 1499 to 1506, and Milan from 1464 to 1477 and from 
1487 to 1499. For much of the second half of the Quattrocento Genoa increasingly 
had to conform its overseas policies to the larger strategies of its masters, the king 
of France or the duke of Milan. These connections probably sapped whatever lin- 
gering crusading designs the Genoese still had. What sea power remained at the 
city's disposal had to serve in the first instance the policies of Milan and France 
and the larger international struggles of the period. During the short interludes 
of independence we can see what interested the Genoese when they were their 
own masters — so for example, the capture of Otranto in 1481. On a more modest 
level, given the limitations on Genoese importance, we can note these actions, all 
too frequently merely words. In 1456 the Genoese republic formally asked the 
king of England for help against the Turks menacing Chios.?! Turning to France's 
defeated enemy, soon faced with civil war, was an unpromising endeavour. In 
the same year, outside the framework of the Peace of Lodi, Alfonso of Aragon 
and Naples declared war on Genoa. Hostilities resulted mainly from perennial 
disputes over Corsica and the Aragonese claim that the Genoese were providing 
arms and goods to the king's Muslim enemies. (As we will see, Genoa's compli- 
cated ties to North African Muslim powers are key to understanding the legacies 
of crusading.) As recently as 1434 Pope Eugenius IV had condemned the Genoese 
for supplying slaves from Caffa to Mamluk Egypt, but this did not stop them from 
engaging in this traditional and lucrative trade.” One of the undoubted benefits 
of Milanese rule was that under the protection of the Sforza dukes the republic 
became part of the general peace, but on its own dangers loomed. Not all pleas 
for distant help were in vain; in 1458 Duke Philip of Burgundy provided funds for 
one big galley to defend Caffa and Pera.? 

In 1464 a letter written before Milanese rule suggests that the Genoese were 
being encouraged to contribute to the forces gathering at Ancona which accord- 
ing to this account planned a brief voyage across the Adriatic to fight the Turks in 
Albania.” There are no signs that Genoa even attended the congress of Mantua in 
1459 to plan this crusade or aided it in any way. While under Milan, the Genoese 
concluded a 30-year peace with the ruler of Tunis.? In this case we can presume 
that the Genoese, and not Milan or Tunis, initiated this pact, subject to the usual 
Muslim stipulation of a long truce rather than permanent peace between a Muslim 
and a Christian power. During the brief period of independence from 1478 to 
1487, the republic of Genoa made an alliance between the Ligurian Pope Sixtus 
IV and the king of Sicily, and a similar deal with the Pope and Venice. As a very 
junior partner to the Papacy and the great navy of Venice, Genoa tried to chart its 
own course, but not for long. 

The traditional hallmarks of crusading, a Papal summons and an indulgence, 
hardly appeared in this rapid summary of Genoese affairs. Genoa's private wealth 
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and public poverty or squalor could not be squared with expensive overseas ven- 
tures. It was not the only part of Europe that seemed to be losing interest in the 
struggles in the eastern Mediterranean, the defence of Constantinople, and the 
impossible dream of a recovery of the Holy Land by traditional means. We know 
as well as contemporary Genoese that crusading was still vibrant, in its histori- 
cal sense, in the Baltic and Iberia. I am going to argue that what happened to the 
Genoese zest for crusading can best be seen in the career of Columbus. I am by 
no means the first to tie Columbus to the history of crusading. But I think a closer 
look at his Genoese context and his own writings reveal what happened in general 
to Genoese aspirations about overseas fortune and glory. 


KOK k 


Before turning to Columbus’s own thoughts about his enterprise, let us look 
briefly at two contemporary Genoese historians who help to place his activi- 
ties in an Italian perspective. Then we will be able to see how things may have 
appeared differently in Iberia. Bartolomeo Senarega wrote a standard human- 
ist history of Genoa covering the years 1488—1514.” His main task was to 
describe Genoa caught in the struggles between Spain and France, and looking 
to side with the winner. As an official history, the slow rise of Andrea Doria 
and his eventual alliance with Spain is the backdrop for a history primarily 
concerned with the Italian peninsula. Still, Senarega recognized the significance 
of Columbus the explorer and was happy to claim him as a Genoese.” The 
1490s were a grim period in Genoa’s history and any good news was welcome. 
Under Milanese rule, Genoa was mainly on the French side, but it was relatively 
powerless and Senarega noted that Venetian ships (and not Genoese fears) had 
prevented an Ottoman attack on Chios. In 1501 a French-Genoese fleet of eight 
galleys and six ships, at first intended to fight in Naples, instead sailed east to 
battle the Turks off Chios. While in the Aegean this flotilla joined up with the 
Venetians in a fruitless assault on well-fortified Mytilene.’ Senarega reports 
that this combined fleet contained 42 galleys and other ships, a good gauge of 
the relative naval power of Venice which predominated over the French and 
Genoese by four to one. This minor episode points to the murky circumstances 
of crusading in this period. 

Regular campaigning against the Ottomans, whether or not buttressed by 
a Papal indulgence, now took place among state-sponsored military units, not 
spontaneously gathered essentially private armies or navies of enthusiasts. The 
naval side to crusading had always required a level of government initiative in 
building and maintaining fleets — witness the Arsenal in Venice or private con- 
tracting in Genoa. Money for these efforts might still be raised by Papal taxes 
that carried spiritual benefits for the donor/taxpayers, far removed from the nitty 
gritty of attacking fortresses in the Aegean. Closer to home, Senarega reports 
that in 1508 Turkish galleys raided off the Riviera at Diano, causing some sleep- 
less nights in Liguria, and took prisoners, soon to be slaves in Turkish galleys 
or possibly ransomed.? For centuries to come Ottoman or Barbary corsairs off 
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the coast of Liguria were an endemic problem which Genoa's navy was increas- 
ingly unable to solve. It must have seemed that one of the legacies of crusading 
was this curious reversal; after centuries of campaigning in the East, the war 
was back where it had been in the tenth century, on Genoa's doorstep. As an 
epilogue to the role of captives and slaves in the legacy of crusading in Genoa, 
the brief tract Giorgio Interiano of Genoa wrote on the Zichi, or Circassians, 
published in 1502, reveals the recent memories of Genoese trading in the Black 
Sea and Caucasus. Interiano notes that most of the male slaves exported from 
this region had ended up in Egypt where some rose in the Mamluk ranks to 
become sultans and admirals.?? Selling slaves in Cairo was no longer a trade in 
Genoese hands, and soon enough the Ottomans would incorporate the Mamluk 
Empire into their state (1517). Genoese silence about Egypt, which after all 
controlled Jerusalem, may have resulted from this reprehensible trafficking 
in human beings who constituted the core of Mamluk military power. As we 
will see, this silence may have been another reason why Columbus looked for 
options elsewhere. 

Antonio Gallo wrote a commentary on Genoese history from 1476 to 1478 
that was exclusively focused on Italy and did not mention the loss of Caffa in 
1475, so no notice of any consequences either.*! Venetian dominance on Cyprus 
began in 1474 and was complete by 1489, another Genoese failure Gallo omit- 
ted. Misplaced priorities in the eastern Mediterranean cost Genoa dearly. Eliyahu 
Ashtor theorized that Genoa, with no big domestic market for spices, had to let 
the Egyptian trade dwindle away in order to focus on Pera, Caffa and Chios.? 
By the end of the Quattrocento Genoa's trade in Alexandria was perhaps a third 
of Venice's, in a place where they had predominated at the beginning of the 
century.” 

In 1506 Gallo produced a brief account of Columbus, and the way he framed 
his work set the tone for a great deal of the subsequent vast historiography on 
him. Gallo began with a long prologue on Portugal and its explorations along 
the coast of Africa, in which the Genoese had participated since the fourteenth 
century. Gallo then picked up the story from a Castilian perspective focused on 
Cadiz and the Atlantic.” Without the Genoese merchant colonies in Lisbon and 
Cadiz, Columbus would have lacked vital intermediaries to the monarchs and 
local important people. These Genoese were not in Iberia as pilgrims, explor- 
ers or tourists. They were there to make money, in commerce and in sugar, and 
that meant slaves. This western emphasis in some Genoese merchants takes the 
Mediterranean out of the picture (but not its legacies of sugar and slaves) and for 
some Spanish historians helped the long process of transforming Columbus into 
a Castilian. If we take a closer look at how Columbus perceived and sold his own 
project, we may find a new way of explaining why the Genoese at home were also 
looking elsewhere for outlets for their crusading impulses. 

There is no need to rehearse here the standard story of the war of Granada, 
the crusade Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile waged against the last 
independent Muslim power in Iberia.? The successful conclusion of the long 
war in 1492 enabled the rulers to turn their attention to expelling the Jews from 
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their kingdoms and their resources partly to subsidizing the plans and dreams 
Columbus had so persistently urged upon them.” Felipe Fernandez-Armesto has 
noticed how early Jerusalem appeared in Columbus's thinking. The textbook 
story has Columbus adroitly appealing to Ferdinand's greed by promising the vast 
profits of a direct trade with China, and to Isabella's spirituality by casting his 
endeavour as a kind of crusading reconnaissance preparing to recover Jerusalem 
and attack the Ottomans by the back door across the Indian Ocean. Our interest 
is to take all the Genoese context presented here and see Columbus as a product 
of this environment. What influences led Columbus to believe he was in some 
respects a crusader, indeed if we wish to romanticize the situation, possibly one 
of the last crusaders? 

The text to consider is known today in the best modern edition and translation 
as The Book of Prophecies Edited by Christopher Columbus.?* Roberto Rusconi 
has carefully analyzed the surviving mutilated and much altered manuscript and 
isolated the parts in Columbus's own hand, or in the hand of an Italian notary he 
employed to take down his own musings. A large part of the manuscript contains 
extracts made from other sources by a Spanish monk (Father Gorricio), perhaps at 
Columbus's request, but here we ignore all these entries, as well as the ones made 
by Ferdinando Columbus and others, and consider only those prophecies or his- 
torical remarks we can definitively attribute to Columbus. This record, compiled 
before, during, and after Columbus's voyages, was a private record he intended 
for himself and reveals what motivated him and what was on his mind. For exam- 
ple, remarkable comments in his own hand note that he saw on 14 September 
1494 an eclipse near Hispaniola which he was able to measure as five and a half 
hours from Portugal.” Another eclipse in 1504 enabled similar calculations, when 
Columbus imagined the sun setting seven and a half hours earlier than in Jamaica 
at the island of Calis, near Rhodes (the island is said to be in Spain, but by modern 
measurement two and a half time zones to the east places it at the island Calis in 
the Aegean).* It is striking that even when off the coast of Jamaica the Ottomans 
in the eastern Mediterranean were not far from Columbus's thoughts. Eclipses 
were important to Columbus as a mariner, but they were also aptly mentioned in 
his book of prophecies, to which we now turn. 

Not surprisingly, when Columbus thought of prophecies he remembered the 
Old Testament and its past prophets, who had something useful to say about the 
past on the one hand, and the present and future on the other. Prophecies con- 
cerning the past were still relevant to the present, but they seem to have mostly 
referred to the interval between the prophets’ future and Columbus's past. He 
divided up his references by entries that varied considerably in length, so rather 
than weigh their significance by entry or even biblical verses in modern editions, 
it seems best to count the number of lines by prophet. These entries are in the 
hand of the Italian scribe (so named by the editor) and they reflect exactly what 
Columbus wanted copied out, especially because he skips some verses and sum- 
marizes others. There is no doubt that Columbus knew his Latin Bible — no sign 
of vernacular translations in Castilian or Italian here. 
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Past Prophecies by Number of Lines 
Isaiah 337 

Jeremiah 88 

Baruch 32 

Ezekiel 62 

Daniel 7 

Hosea 11 

Joel 83 

Amos 14 

Obadiah 16 

Micah 45 

Zephaniah 52 

Zechariah 222 

Present and Future Prophecies by Number of Lines 
Isaiah 58 

I Chronicles 37 

II Chronicles 34 


At first glance we can see that the prophets Isaiah, Zechariah, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel were especially important to Columbus. The number of lines from Joel is 
misleading because they were contained in just two long excerpts very meaning- 
ful to Columbus. We now need to ask: what did Columbus find in these prophets, 
what themes run through the passages? What might they reveal about crusading? 

Columbus believed that ‘Most of the prophecies of Holy Scripture have already 
been fulfilled ...' and that one in particular resonated: ‘I have already said that 
for the voyage to the Indies neither intelligence nor mathematics nor world maps 
were of any use to me; it was the fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy.”*! This is a 
remarkably disingenuous remark from a skilled mapmaker and computer who 
certainly knew better, so what can he mean? Further, 


This is what I want to record here in order to remind your Highnesses 
[Ferdinand and Isabella] and so that you can take pleasure from the things 
I am going to tell you about Jerusalem on the basis of the same authority. If 
you have faith in this enterprise, you will certainly have the victory. (All in 
Castilian.) 


Plainly Isaiah was important to Columbus because he wrote so much about 
Jerusalem, a city crucial to Columbus and his patrons because they thought this 
enterprise was a means to recover it. Norman Housley did not find much interest in 
defending Europe by recovering Jerusalem, but it is revealing that the big exception 
was Pope Calixtus III (1455-58), a Borja from Valencia.? One need not enter the 
protracted debates between the lumpers and the splitters about the scope of ‘true’ 
crusades to recognize in Columbus the deeply rooted significance of recovering 
Jerusalem for Christian rulers. In modern parlance, Columbus was future oriented 
and he had little or no interest in history except insofar as it (as prophecy) was a 
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guide to the future he wanted. For example, he noted that *The Calabrian abbot 
Joachim said that whoever was to rebuild the Temple on Mount Zion [Jerusalem] 
would come from Spain', heady news for his audience.? This same opinion was in 
an extract from a letter of the Genoese envoys to the rulers of Spain in 1492, and it 
becomes difficult to catch who is influencing whom.^ The old thirteenth-century 
prophecies of Joachim of Fiore about time and the end of the world also engaged 
Columbus because there was a strong apocalyptic strand in this thinking. I do not 
think we have here a case of any ‘terrors of the year 1500’. Instead, again in a 
familiar vein, Jerusalem and the End Times were the same subject, and by taking 
the city Columbus may have seen himself as hastening the other. But even without 
that grandiose view, Columbus might simply have shared the opinion of many of 
his respectable contemporaries that the End was nigh. Housley also found that 
* Apocalyptic thinking was one of the period's most characteristic features and the 
Turkish advance was thoroughly assimilated into it’. The different perspective 
from the western Mediterranean will be considered below. 

So, what did Columbus notice in the prophetic books of the Bible? A cluster 
of interesting associations in his favourite prophet, Isaiah, concerned the signifi- 
cance of secrecy (24:16, KJV leanness, NAB wasted), every notice of islands 
(e.g. 41:1, 49:1) and Jerusalem and Zion (e.g. 51:3, 60:2) and the righteous serv- 
ant from the East, who would bring justice to all peoples (41:2). Columbus did 
not view himself as a Christ-like figure, but rather as someone bringing light to 
the Gentiles (Isaiah 49:6), no doubt the Indians he found in the Caribbean, but 
they were what had been foretold, what he had expected to find. David Abulafia, 
however, has plausibly suggested that especially after his troubled second voyage, 
Columbus identified with the biblical suffering servant." Columbus also appre- 
ciated Isaiah's sense of a big world extending beyond the confines of Israel to 
Ethiopia, or Sheba (60:7) and indeed the ends of the earth (43:6) and the islands 
there (49:2). I think Isaiah also prepared Columbus to ignore his critics, who would 
wither like grass (51:12). Kedar, a place evoking dark peoples, was also important 
to Columbus (e.g. 42:11, 60:7 and a focus that will carry over to Jeremiah). The 
last extract from Isaiah (beginning 66:18) encapsulates an explorer's Bible and is 
worth citing at length: 


I come to bring together their works and their thoughts with all peoples and 
tongues, and they will come and see my glory. 3. I will place a sign among 
them, and I will send some who have been saved to the peoples of the sea, 
to Africa and Lydia, to the ones who draw the bow; to the distant islands, to 
those who have not heard me and have not seen my glory. 


What a reaffirming message for God's instrument Columbus, who also appreci- 
ated islands. 

In contrast, his rough contemporary Anselme Adorno, from the Flemish 
branch of the Genoese family, has left an account of his pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land in 1470-71. The most non-Genoese aspect of Adorno was that he did not 
like islands, not recognizing them as the traditional stepping stones of Genoese 
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commerce, or that in many ways Liguria was an island in Italy, or that islands 
could loom large in a seafarer's apocalyptic reveries. Adorno thought, for exam- 
ple, that the Corsicans were scoundrels and the Sardinians were even worse. He 
wrote that Sardinia had poor wine, unhealthy air conducive to fevers, bad water, 
and foreigners should not eat the food.^* Later he observed that almost all people 
living on islands were bad but that the Sicilians were the worst.” These views 
were so contrary to Genoese traditions (let alone the spirit of Fernand Braudel) 
that perhaps we can conclude that they are in some way part of the legacy of cru- 
sading in the more health-conscious period of continuing outbreaks of bubonic 
plague. Yet another reason for ordinary people to stay home and avoid intrepid 
and risky enterprises like holy wars, piracy or exploration. Columbus thrived in 
this context, and his Bible provided a framework of prophecy and an Apocalypse 
that explained his sense of purpose. 

Jeremiah's prophecies on Jerusalem, distant lands and the rest continue to 
surface in these extracts. A new place appears — Tarshish, providing silver ingots 
(10:9 — Columbus somehow missed the reference in Isaiah 60:9) and usually 
associated with Spain, possibly even the lands around Cadiz, the Phoenician 
West. Tarshish, Brother Gorricio assured Columbus, was found very often in 
Scripture?? as in the many passages he copied out for Columbus on islands and 
Ophir. Kittim (another mysterious biblical island, usually thought to be Cyprus) 
was at the end of Jeremiah's world, just the kind of place Ezekiel also described 
in these terms — ‘nor are you sent to many peoples of an obscure language and 
an unknown tongue, whose words you cannot understand. However, if you were 
sent to such a people, they would listen to you’. (Ez. 3:5) This is a side issue, 
but Columbus faced severe language problems in the New World and none of 
his own languages or translators did him any good. Still, these new people would 
listen, even if they were uncircumcised, as Ezekiel among others had warned 
him (e.g. Ez. 32:28). Joel, an apocalyptic prophet intriguing to Columbus, had a 
lot to say about Jerusalem and the wider world, in his case including the Greeks 
(Joel 4:6). Amid the apocalyptic reveries of the later prophets, Columbus found 
a telling passage in Micah (6:8): ‘I will show you, O man, what is good and 
what the Lord asks of you'. This is how he conceived his mission and role in 
events. Zephaniah and Zachariah also gave him plenty of additional references 
to Jerusalem and the End of Days. 

The smaller set of references to the present and future show Isaiah still in the 
lead, but here passages from I and II Chronicles also appear. Columbus under- 
stood that these would be about the biblical future but possibly his own times. 
Verses from Isaiah (6:11—12) about a desolated and depopulated Jerusalem cer- 
tainly resonated in the late fifteenth century when memories of the great plagues 
of the last century were still vivid. Chronicles provided Columbus with another 
prophet, Nathan, and plenty of references to the gold of Ophir and the riches of 
Solomon. At the end of these passages is a revealing entry in Columbus’ own 
hand, a very unexpected extract from the play Medea by Seneca. What he found 
there were two mentions of Thule,“ another piece of evidence that his much 
debated possible voyage to Iceland and beyond in 1477 had actually occurred. 
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In a letter Columbus wrote to his patrons (and copied into his book of prophe- 
cies), probably right after the capture of Granada in 1492, he built his case around 
restoring the Temple in Jerusalem (also a marginal note referring to Seneca!).? 
Columbus made the remarkable claim, no doubt annoying to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, that ‘the Holy Spirit operates in Christians, Jews, Moors, and in all oth- 
ers of any sect, not only in the wise, but in the ignorant as well’. What Columbus 
meant was that prophetic knowledge could be obtained anywhere, a kind of com- 
mon grace (!) that helped him calculate that 1f the expected life of the world was 
the traditional 7,000 years, only 155 remained. Time to get busy. 

Columbus had looked East, and like many of his Genoese contemporaries, he 
concluded that there was nothing there — no gold, no salvation, and no way to 
recover Jerusalem. Losses in Pera, Caffa, Famagusta and in the formerly lucra- 
tive Egyptian trade, let alone the Ottomans, made the East appear hopeless. So he 
turned West, and after he was returned to Spain in chains in 1500, he still was urg- 
ing upon the Spanish monarchs a westerly campaign to liberate Jerusalem, which 
he believed was a necessary harbinger of the End of the World.** Nancy Bisaha 
concludes that *Columbus believed that he had every right to rename and take 
possession of the lands he encountered in the West; his confidence stems from 
natural law but also from a sense of cultural superiority in keeping with humanist 
traditions'.? True enough, but the Bible and apocalyptic thinking may have been 
more powerful stimulants to Columbus's sense of mission. The Genoese back 
home contributed some money and second-hand crossbows to Papally approved 
indulgence campaigns, but they would do no more. Intrepid Genoese had been 
looking to the West for some time since the Vivaldi brothers’ fabled expedition 
in the 1290s to sail around Africa to the East. Columbus followed their path to 
Tarshish. Out there, despite his claims that mathematics and maps meant little, 
Columbus went out into the Ocean Sea expecting to find what the Bible prophe- 
sied: gold, islands, souls to save, a back door to recovering Jerusalem, and maybe 
even a way to hasten the Second Coming and the End.^ 

Columbus brought to bear on ‘the Indies' his deep experience ofthe Old World. 
It was, after all, on his second voyage (1493—96) that Columbus brought the first 
sugar cane cuttings to the Caribbean and on his third voyage (1498-1500) he was 
giving sugar among other things to the Indians.” According to Bartolomé de las 
Casas the first refined sugar was made on Hispaniola in 1505-06.°°® Las Casas 
placed this matter in the previous context of so many Indians dying from over- 
work, cruelty, and above all diseases, and an effort to introduce new plants at the 
same time that a plague of ants was devastating vegetation on the island. He situ- 
ated refining of sugar in the history of cane coming from Valencia to the Canaries 
to Hispaniola, immediately followed by plans to rely on Castile to supply black 
slaves (negros esclavos), and more importantly the Genoese would procure thou- 
sands of slaves in Guinea. 

Part of Columbus's endless arguments on the economic benefits to flow to 
Ferdinand and Isabella from his discoveries was that Castile, Portugal, Aragon, 
Italy, Sicily and the islands of Portugal [Madeira] and the Canaries needed many 
slaves [why?].° In his opinion Guinea and the Cape Verde islands would not 
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be able to supply as many slaves as needed, and the Indies could fill the gap. 
Columbus was also interested in the recent crusading past. He was able to reas- 
sure and advise his patrons that just as the Jews had paid for the war of Granada 
(a remarkably astute insight), what was gained in ‘the Indies’ could pay for the 
recovery of Jerusalem.‘ Four centuries of Genoese experience of crusading, and 
a lifetime observing the trade in gold, slaves, sugar and even brazil wood, formed 
his heady plans and ambitions. 

I have drawn attention before to a letter Columbus wrote in 1498, in which 
he estimated, after circumnavigating the island, that Hispaniola would be able to 
export 4,000 slaves a year.?' Iberia needed no lessons from a Genoese mariner 
about slavery, as William D. Phillips has recently proved.” The Iberian kingdoms 
of Portugal, Castile and Aragon, the Genoese, Venetians, and others all became 
active in slavery and the slave trade precisely during the centuries of crusading 
and Reconquista in the Mediterranean. All of these peoples, excepting the remote 
Venetians, would take an active part in the globalization of Mediterranean slavery 
in the Quattrocento and Cinquecento. Is this what became of the Genoese zeal for 
crusading (and of course that of the others)? Is this the crusading and Columbian 
legacy? What did Columbus imagine these slaves would do back in Spain? If I 
may quote at length from Robin Blackburn (my interpolations), 


Some specialist slaves may have been used in the development of sugar plan- 
tations in the Levant in the wake of the Crusades, but most of the *honey 
cane’ was probably grown by serfs [79] The Crusaders, and the merchants 
who accompanied them [guess who] learned the new Arab — originally Indian 
— methods of extracting sugar from cane by means of a simple mill and the 
boiling of cane juice. The prosperity of feudal Europe stimulated demand for 
this much prized luxury [or Say's law that supply creates its own demand]. 
The Crusader kingdom of Outremer had helped to introduce sugar to Europe 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. [Genoese agency?] The Crusaders 
were always on the lookout for sources of wealth ... [t]hey would have had 
no scruples about either purchasing or using slaves on their estates.™ 


Far from it. As Benjamin Z. Kedar proved, Papal permission for Christians to 
own slaves who had converted to their faith had originated in the Holy Land in 
the thirteenth century, where older customs had given such slaves their free- 
dom.‘ This is another legacy of crusading with a long sequel. The ephemeral 
presence of the Hospitallers in the seventeenth century on the island of St Croix 
in the Caribbean, complete with black slaves and a sugar refinery, points to a 
more complex story.“ 

The sixteenth-century Genoese historian Agostino Giustiniani (1470-1536) 
saw Columbus as a patriotic Genoese who, rising from rags to riches, had made 
Spain rich.°” All true. Giustiniani (a humanist bishop) was the first historian to 
note (but not the last to lament) that in his last will Columbus had left a tenth of 
the income forever (from his rights in the Indies) to what he called the Ufficio of 
San Giorgio. For reasons Giustiniani did not know, San Giorgio received nothing 
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from this legacy. It went without saying that San Giorgio was the appropriate heir, 
because, as Niccoló Machiavelli later noted and all astute observers knew, it was 
the real authority in Genoa. As Columbus understood from his time in the east- 
ern Mediterranean, a bank (or a sovereign debt fund!) was the last Genoese entity 
confronting the Ottoman Turks. Money was the sinews of war, and no doubt some 
of the accumulated riches of the Aztecs and Incans paid the bills for Lepanto. So 
did sugar and the enslaved bodies of those needed to cut cane and stoke refineries. 
For those historians who emphasize ‘war capitalism’ as fundamental to Europe's 
global dominance beginning in the eighteenth century, sugar cultivation was the 
model for cotton, whose enslaved workers changed the world.° Maybe the end of 
crusading in western Eurasia and the rise of yet another slavery in the Americas 
were not a coincidence. 
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11 The key to the gate of 
Christendom? 


The strategic importance of Bosnia 
in the struggle against the Ottomans 


Emir O. Filipovic 


In July 1464, just over six months after his arduous winter campaign in Bosnia 
ended in victory, the Hungarian king Matthias Corvinus complained to Pope Pius 
II of renewed Turkish attacks against him and the possessions he had recently 
acquired through great labour, claiming that the enemy *... again invaded Bosnia, 
which is certainly, so to speak, the key and gate of the whole of Christendom, 
from where paths in all directions towards the west and north can easily be 
accessed'.! When he described his successful Bosnian war to the same Pope a few 
months earlier, he wrote jubilantly that his victory would allow the wound, which 
had been inflicted on the Christian body through the ruin of Bosnia, to heal more 
easily and completely than before, and that this was important *... since the said 
wound affected not only the corners and sides of Europe, but its very heart, from 
where it could easily have spread and infected all of its parts"? 

The king, evidently an eloquent master in the language of his day? could not 
have made clearer the perceived importance of Bosnia in the general struggle of 
Christendom against the Ottomans. Even though these two instances represent obvi- 
ous use of embellished antemurale rhetoric and crusading terminology, they were 
still grounded in decades of experience in dealing with Ottoman assaults on the front 
line of conflict. The principal aim of this study will therefore be to investigate those 
instances when antemurale language was applied to Bosnia, with special attention 
given to sources emanating from Hungary and Venice, the two archetypal bulwark 
states. Tracing the origins and historical development of this crusading discourse, 
I shall present documented occasions when Turkish raiding troops surged through 
Bosnia during the first half of the fifteenth century in order to invade Hungary, 
Croatia, Dalmatia and Slavonia, as well as such distant lands as Carniola, Carinthia, 
Styria and Friuli. In that sense, I shall attempt to show how these attacks helped shape 
the typical antemurale concept of Bosnia as the *gate of Christendom', and the ways 
in which this ideological device was then used as a propaganda tool to mobilize a uni- 
fied Christian resistance to the imminent danger posed by the rising Ottoman power. 


Bosnia in the midst of other antemurale states 


Although he made good use of it, the rhetorical strategy employed by King 
Matthias in his letters to the Pope was certainly not an innovation devised by 
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his royal chancery. In fact, its origins in the central parts of Europe can be traced 
back at least to the thirteenth century when Hungary, as the furthermost bastion 
of Christianity, was attacked by a vast Mongol army. This event precipitated the 
formulation of a frontier ideology which drew upon the distinctly medieval idea 
of a ‘unified Christian commonwealth’ with determined borders and a defined 
territory. Due to the apparently unique position of Hungary at the time, King Bela 
IV was then able to promote his kingdom as a ‘gateway to Christendom’ which 
was entrusted with a mission to protect Christianity from external enemies.^ Other 
frontier states soon began adopting and developing this notion that the faith had 
to be defended as a whole. Consequently, they presented any potential attack on 
their borders as a supposed threat to other Christians as well. Such an arrange- 
ment implied that those polities which bordered with infidels would be the ones 
who endured the greatest strain of the conflict, defending their neighbours and 
the rest of Christendom, while others provided only military and financial assis- 
tance.’ In order to accentuate their delicate position on the first line of defence of 
the Christian world, to gain recognition for their valiant struggle, and to invite a 
united response, rulers of the endangered states resorted to using powerful and 
vivid metaphors in their diplomatic correspondence, referring to themselves as the 
gate (porta, ostium, fores), bulwark (antemurale, propugnaculum), key (clavis), 
shield (scutum, clipeus) or wall (murus) of Christendom. 

This ideology evolved further in the late-fourteenth and fifteenth century with 
the emergence of the ever-growing Ottoman Empire whose very existence posed a 
threat to the medieval world order. Moreover, the antemurale topos subsequently 
even came to be predicated on constant and seemingly limitless Ottoman expan- 
sion. Thus in the course of the protracted Ottoman conquest of the Balkans, almost 
every state inevitably, at one point in time, had to become a shield or wall which 
was supposed to momentarily stifle the rising influence of the Turks, protecting its 
hinterland in the process. The first of such blocks was Constantinople itself, and 
even Rhodes and Cyprus figured to some extent as bulwarks of the faith. Once 
Bulgaria succumbed to Ottoman pressure in the last few decades of the fourteenth 
century, it was Serbia's turn to act as a buffer. In 1441, just a couple of years after 
the Serbian capital Smederevo fell to the Ottomans for the first time, the Ragusans 
urged Bosnian nobles to help the expelled Serb despot George reclaim his country, 
since he was ‘a good shield for Hungary and Bosnia". The pattern is obvious: after 
Serbia, Bosnia was next in line to serve as the barrier of Ottoman advance to the 
West, and after Bosnia came Croatia, then Venice, and so forth. 

However, the most prominent of these early antemurale states was Hungary, 
which, as the biggest and the most powerful kingdom in the region, with tra- 
ditional ties to Rome, represented the safest option for leadership of a general 
crusade with the aim of containing the Ottomans south of the Danube and Sava 
for as long as possible.* Soon the same mantle was taken up by Poland,’ and 
somewhat later by Croatia.'? These three were also the best-researched cases since 
the antemurale myth became incorporated into their respective national identi- 
ties during the course of centuries. In recent times, valuable studies have also 
appeared which analyse the positions of Moldavia and Ragusa in this sense.!! 
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Among the antemurale states, Bosnia represents a curious example. It has 
actually never been previously considered as such in historiography despite its 
important geopolitical position and despite ample evidence which testifies that 
contemporaries understood its strategic significance, calling it the ‘key’, ‘shield’ 
or ‘gate of Christendom’. Since most of the attention was focused on neighbouring 
Hungary and Croatia, states which willingly adopted and embraced the rhetoric, 
it was assumed that Bosnia remained on the other side of Christendom’s bulwark. 
And indeed, the Bosnian kingdom was not an antemurale in the classical sense of 
the word, but rather an ante-antemurale, which possessed the potential to prevent 
unhindered passage of the Turks deeper into the territories controlled by Venice 
and the kings of Hungary." However, due to specific historical circumstances, 
Bosnia was forced to serve more as a ‘gateway’ than as a ‘shield’. 


*The principal gate of the Christians? 


While he was gathering an army to march against Bosnian duke Hrvoje Vukčić 
and his Turkish allies in June of 1398, Hungarian King Sigismund described 
Bosnia as ‘the shield and defence of our kingdoms of Dalmatia and Croatia'.? 
Almost 60 years later, in June 1457, Bosnian King Stjepan Tomas, who was being 
prepared for leadership of an upcoming crusade, told Cardinal Juan Carvajal that 
the Sultan considered his kingdom to be ‘la principal porta de christiani’.'* This 
rhetorical evolution, from ‘shield and defence’ to ‘gate’, reflected the way that 
Bosnia's position in regard to the Ottoman Empire changed during those six dec- 
ades, but the deceptively insignificant modification also tells us a lot about the 
way that King Tomaš wanted to describe his situation to those from whom he 
expected concrete military aid. 

The first Ottoman incursions into Bosnia began as early as 1386 and increased 
in number and intensity after the battle of Kosovo three years later. In those early 
instances the Bosnian nobility handled the confrontations well and withstood a 
number of fierce Ottoman assaults.'^ But after a period of severe pressure, during 
which the Bosnians and Turks sometimes fought as allies against their common 
adversary King Sigismund of Hungary, the Bosnian rulers and nobles finally 
yielded in 1415 and reached for a lifeline offered by the position of a tributary 
state of the Ottoman Empire.!' Using the complex internal political conditions to 
their advantage, and exploiting discord in the country, in the following decades 
the Turks practically turned Bosnia into a corridor for attacks on the neigh- 
bouring regions of Dalmatia, Croatia and Slavonia, venturing even further into 
Hungary and the lands controlled by the counts of Cilli, the dukes of Austria and 
the patriarchs of Aquileia. It is important to note, though, that those raids were 
intermittently scattered throughout the first half of the fifteenth century, usually 
alternating with incursions into Bosnia, and that their frequency waned in those 
periods when Bosnian rulers managed to organize some kind of resistance or paid 
regular tribute. But it became clear very early on that Bosnia could not hold out 
against this menace for long and that it needed outside help, so the impression that 
its demise would have disastrous consequences for the rest of Christendom formed 
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the basis of Bosnian international diplomacy with the sole aim of organizing a 
crusade to relieve the pressure and push the Ottomans far away from its borders. 

This policy of insisting on the importance of Bosnia for the whole of 
Christendom would eventually become not only the preserve of Bosnian rulers 
but of all those who were advocating crusade in the fifteenth century. For this 
they relied on antemurale frontier ideology which had its roots in the understand- 
ing that the growth of Ottoman power was almost unstoppable. In a kind of a 
domino effect, the fall of each Christian kingdom consequently meant that all 
other neighbouring states became directly threatened as potential targets for the 
next invasion of the all-conquering Ottoman army, and that it was just a matter of 
time before it reached the distant lands of Germany or Italy. Ottoman expansion 
came to be perceived and presented by Christians as a universal tragedy. This 
anxiety was voiced as early as March 1307 when Pope Clement V warned that the 
fall of Constantinople into the hands of “Turks, Saracens and other infidels’ would 
place the Roman church and the whole of Christendom in grave danger." His con- 
temporary, the Venetian Marino Sanudo, feared that the Turks, 1f not prevented 
soon, would enter Europe and that no one would be able to stop them,'® while 
Pope Clement VI wrote to the French king in May 1345 that the Turks were rav- 
aging Greek lands, capturing people and selling them like cattle, forcing them to 
renounce their Catholic faith, and if the crusaders who then captured Smyrna had 
not stopped them, who knows how far the Turks could have reached, to Naples, 
and maybe even further.'? 

The contemporary view about the character of Turkish intentions towards 
Christian states is summed up well in a letter written in May 1429 by the Ragusan 
government to the bickering Bosnian dukes Sandalj Hranić and Radoslav 
Pavlović, urging them to reflect on Ishak-bey, the ‘evil and cunning’ marcher lord 
of Skopje, who thinks of nothing else but to breed conflict among the Bosnian 
nobles so that he could ‘devour’ them and destroy them one by one: 


And this is the custom of the Turks who had no possessions in Romania 
a hundred years ago, and working for a hundred years with their malice, 
sowing discord among the Greek lords, whom they destroyed one by one, 
they arrived at great dominion and power. They did the same thing with the 
Bulgarian Emperors, and similarly in the kingdom of Serbia, and they have 
attempted and are still attempting to do the same in Bosnia.”° 


Indeed, ever since they appeared on European soil for the first time, the Ottomans 
were determined to conquer important river crossings, pathways and passes, 
as well as forts and towns crucial for further advance towards the West.?! This 
allowed them to use those locations as stepping-stones in order to harass and pil- 
lage neighbouring countries. The diplomatic correspondence of the time is full 
of allusions to certain places, forts or states, whose strategic importance was pre- 
sented as such that their loss would have had a devastating impact on Christianity 
in general, allowing the Turks virtually unopposed access to other Christian 
lands. During the course of the fifteenth century this idea developed even further, 
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becoming an essential propaganda tool of diplomacy for those states situated 
on the violent Ottoman frontier. Thus in 1465 Matthias Corvinus informed his 
messengers in Rome that the Sultan had attacked him for a third year in a row 
with the intention of capturing Belgrade, occupying Serbia and recovering Jajce 
and Bosnia. According to the Hungarian king, these were the ultimate goals of 
Mehmed II since Belgrade represented the door to Hungary, Poland and Bohemia, 
whereas Jajce was the gate to Dalmatia, Istria, Italy and Germany.” After the 
fall of Negroponte in 1470, the Venetians wrote that the Turks — ‘the eternal and 
implacable enemies’ — did not take just any Christian town or island, but that they 
*had overcome the shield and bulwark of all Christians, opening the path and 
removing all obstacles to invade, assault and spoil Italy itself’ .? The same senti- 
ments were expressed once again five years later by Prince Stefan of Moldavia. 
After his glorious victory in the battle of Vaslui, he notified the western powers 
that the Sultan — ‘the infidel Emperor of the Turks, who is the destroyer of all 
Christendom’ — will be planning revenge ‘and will want to obtain this gate of 
Christendom, which is in our realm’, warning them that ‘if this gate should be 
lost, then all Christendom will be in danger’.** In 1476, a year after the fall of 
Caffa in the Crimea to the Turks, Pope Sixtus IV encouraged Charles of Burgundy 
to help the common Christian cause, because ‘if Hungary is conquered Germany 
will be next, and if Dalmatia and Illyria are overrun Italy will be invaded’. 

All ofthese instances were in fact cries for help intended to portray the certainty 
and imminence of Ottoman danger to the Christian West. They were supposed 
to stir the emotions of fellow co-religionists and hopefully result in a common 
military action in the form of a general crusade. In essence, their message was 
that distant countries should not allow themselves the luxury of having to defend 
their home at the doorstep, but that they should rather protect their possessions in 
advance by helping those on the forefront of the conflict. 

As mentioned earlier, the same rhetoric was applied to Bosnia. On 15 November 
1455 Juan Carvajal, the Cardinal of St Angelo and papal legate to the German 
lands, wrote to the duke of Bavaria warning him that the Sultan could easily 
transfer his troops to Germany through the Bosnian kingdom which was sub- 
ject to him through tribute.” Antonio Guidoboni, the Milanese envoy to Venice, 
expressed concern in June 1462 that the Bosnian king and Duke Stjepan Vukčić 
might be defeated by the Sultan, or forced to make peace with him. In that case, 
he warned, the Turks might end up in Friuli with great ease, and there would be no 
way to resist their power on land.” King Stjepan Tomašević had pretty much the 
same message for Pope Pius II, warning him in the same year that the defence of 
Christendom depended on defending Bosnia first, because, as he claimed, Turkish 
insatiability had no bounds: 


After me he will attack the Hungarians and the Dalmatians who are subjected 
to Venice, and then through Carniola and Istria he will seek Italy which he 
aspires to rule. He often speaks of Rome, and his heart pulls him there. If 
the Christians permit him to obtain my kingdom, he will have the most suit- 
able province and appropriate places to achieve his desire. I expect the first 
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storm, and after me the Hungarians and the Venetians will taste their fate, and 
not even Italy will be able to rest; this is the enemy’s design. I am submit- 
ting this information to you so that you cannot say that it was not foretold, 
and accuse me of negligence. My father predicted the calamity which befell 
Constantinople to your predecessor Nicholas and to the Venetians — but he 
was not believed.” 


In February 1463 the Bosnian king again alerted his neighbours to the impending 
danger. He sent envoys to Venice and his representatives conveyed the message 
that the king had a trusted source which informed him of the Turkish intention 
to occupy and ruin his kingdom. He hoped the Venetians would realize that this 
would cause great damage to their state, and that they would send messengers to 
the Pope in an attempt to petition for a crusade, suggesting straightforward mili- 
tary action, without delay, because it was clear that the Turk was growing each 
day because of the Christian silence — *e questo se vede chiaramente, el Turcho se 
fa ala zornada piu grande per taxer i Christiani. ?? 

Despite all of the warnings, the king's pleas proved ineffective. He received 
no military aid, no weapons and no soldiers. After a quick offensive led by the 
Sultan himself in May and June 1463, Bosnia finally fell to the Ottomans and the 
king was beheaded. When the Venetians heard about the outcome of the Sultan's 
actions they became aware of the immediate danger posed by further Ottoman 
expansion and had reason to worry greatly since the conquest ofthe Bosnian king- 
dom exposed not only the Dalmatian towns, then ruled by Venice, but also the 
Adriatic ports of Italy.?? The collapse of Bosnia led to extreme terror being spread 
everywhere, and Venice now found itself directly in the path of the Ottoman 
military threat.*! The Venetians instantly set about on a diplomatic and military 
mission to inform their allies and friends about the Bosnian demise, to alarm them 
of the Ottoman peril, and to try and organize some sort of military campaign.? 

Therefore, in just a couple of months the tables turned and Venetians, who 
responded to Bosnian pleas only with hollow phrases of encouragement, found 
themselves in the same position as Bosnia before the conquest, having to resort 
to antemurale rhetoric in order to arouse the attention of neighbouring states and 
implore their assistance. They told the Provveditore of Zadar on 12 June 1463 that 
the Turks — ‘enemies of the whole of Christendom’ — had captured Bosnia, ‘the 
gate of Italy'.? In a letter sent on 14 June directly to the Pope in Rome they said 
that the Turkish forces had advanced all the way to Senj on the coast, to the doors 
of Italy — ad hostium et fores Italie.** On the same day, the Venetians warned the 
Florentines that the Sultan was not satisfied with the capture of Bosnia, but that he 
was 'striving for further conquests and more spacious lands, promising his army 
even more’, not fearing ‘to arrogantly bring his arms to the seashore at Senj, to the 
very gate and entrance of Italy’.°° 

The same feeling was shared by Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga, who wrote to 
his father Count Lodovico Gonzaga of Mantua from Tivoli informing him of the 
Bosnian plight and expressing concern that unless the Turk was strongly opposed 
immediately, he could take a great part of Italy in less than a year and a half?$ On 
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3 July 1463 Pope Pius II wrote to Bologna stating his disappointment and remorse 
that the Sultan had occupied Bosnia all the way to the shores of Dalmatia, and was 
now arrogantly standing with his weapons at the gate of Italy? 

Realizing that something tangible had to be done, the Pope sent Cardinal 
Bessarion to Venice in July 1463, hoping finally to unite forces and organize 
a crusade.** The Venetians were completely prepared to commence a full-scale 
military conflict against the Turks, stating that they were aware that if they did not 
resume the war, which they considered to have been in progress since the fall of 
Constantinople, they would undoubtedly lose not only their Dalmatian provinces, 
but also the city of Ragusa, the Croatian Banate, the counties of Krbava, Cetina 
and Senj, and that the Turks would enter even deeper into the core of Christian 
lands, thus arriving in the vicinity of the gates and crossings into Italy? They 
gave Bessarion a written reply which the cardinal conveyed to the Pope in his 
report. In their response the Venetians claimed that they understood, from the fact 
that the Turks had occupied so many kingdoms in such a short period of time, that 
Venetian dominions would be their next target. In order to avert this, they had 
persistently incurred many expenses, and had they not done so, the Turk would 
already have been in Italy. The senators confirmed that their republic was always 
ready, and especially now, for a general expedition against the Turks, also declar- 
ing that they had already made preliminary contacts with the king of Hungary.” 

This Veneto-Hungarian alliance, although late in coming," still proved to 
be very successful in its initial stages. King Matthias waited for the majority of 
Turkish troops to retreat before he made a decisive strike, capturing almost the 
whole of the Bosnian kingdom, and managing to seize the important fortress 
of Jajce on Christmas Day 1463.? The king's triumph, which was presented as 
the rescue of Christendom’s ‘key’ and ‘gate’,* lifted the spirit of resistance in 
those states which were affected by the Ottoman conquest of Bosnia. As soon 
as the news of his achievement reached Venice, the Venetians decided to send 
him even more money to aid him in his future endeavours, expressing happiness 
about his victories, praising him and lauding the fact that he managed to con- 
quer Bosnia which was undoubtedly the shield of their state and possessions in 
Dalmatia (scutum status et locorum nostrorum Dalmatie). However, their joy 
was premature and the successes of the Hungarian king eventually proved to be 
short-lived, because the Ottomans resumed hostilities as early as the spring of 
the following year. 


Was Bosnia an ‘open gate’ of Christendom? 


The reason why Venice and Hungary reacted to the fall of Bosnia in the way that 
they did was that the disappearance of the Bosnian kingdom from the political 
map of the fifteenth century brought the previously protected borders of both 
states into direct contact with the expanding and aggressive Ottoman Empire. 
Even though they had bordered and clashed with the Turks in the past, the new 
situation required an immediate response. Seeking to assemble as many allies 
as possible for the forthcoming war, they sent out many letters to foreign rulers 
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and governments, and while some of their claims were certainly exaggerated for 
propaganda purposes and in accordance with the literary style of the time, they 
still had a logical rationale behind them. 

This was because the methods and tactics of the Ottoman army in the early 
stages of their expansion were founded on the agility and speed of their akinci 
raiders, who were able to cover great distances and overrun faraway lands, 
spreading fear wherever they went.? These raids were mostly conducted from 
the territory of their vassal or tributary states, and thus Turkish incursions from 
Bosnia into Hungarian and Venetian regions became a relatively common occur- 
rence even before the final Ottoman conquest of the kingdom in 1463. So, far 
from being merely a metaphor, to contemporaries Bosnia represented a genuine 
*gate of Christendom' through which, as it seemed at the time, Turks entered as 
they pleased. 

The first Ottoman intrusions into territories beyond Bosnia — Croatia, Slavonia 
and Hungary — occurred against the background of the struggle for the Hungarian 
crown between Sigismund of Luxemburg and Ladislaus of Naples in the last years 
of the fourteenth century, and increased in number during the first decade of the 
fifteenth century. The majority of Bosnian nobles, led by Duke Hrvoje Vukčić, 
chose to support Ladislaus in his attempt to overthrow Sigismund and put the 
Angevin dynasty back on the Hungarian throne.*6 Wishing to hasten the political 
and military demise of his opponent, and in line with the axiom that the enemy of 
an enemy is a friend, Ladislaus allied himself with Sigismund's principal adver- 
saries, the Turks, who were then conducting their first raids into Hungary from 
Serbia.^ This in turn meant that Bosnians also became Turkish allies, commenc- 
ing combined assaults on territories controlled by King Sigismund, primarily 
concentrating them on Slavonia and Croatia, since Duke Hrvoje and his allies 
already controlled possessions in Dalmatia. 

These attacks diminished after the crisis caused by Ottoman defeat in the battle 
of Ankara in 1402. Thus having strengthened his position in Hungary, beginning 
in 1406 King Sigismund was able to undertake a number of offensive expeditions 
against Hrvoje and his associates — ‘the perfidious Turks'.^* After a couple of 
years of heavy fighting, Sigismund's army finally managed to defeat the rebel- 
lious Bosnian nobles in September 1408, inflicting a shattering blow on the plans 
of Ladislaus who would completely abandon his Balkan ambitions the following 
year. Despite the successful outcome of Sigismund's Bosnian campaigns, which 
had also included the submission of one of his most stubborn opponents, Duke 
Hrvoje, it seems that the disturbed and unsettled political situation in Bosnia 
caused by the conflicts only hastened the arrival of fresh Turkish troops. Just a 
few months after Sigismund's victory, in November of 1408, the Venetians heard 
rumours that Nikola Frankopan, the count of Senj, intended to give provisions 
to the Ottoman army and allow it safe passage through his lands.” In May of the 
following year, the Venetians denied Count Nikola's request for a loan of 10,000 
ducats. He claimed that he needed the money due to the numerous Ottoman incur- 
sions and other wars he had to fight.’ If taken at face value, these would constitute 
the first of many Turkish invasions into Dalmatia from Bosnian territory. 
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The following few years were relatively calm on the Turkish front, mainly due 
to the consolidation of Bosnia after years of battle with the Hungarians, but also 
due to internal developments in the Ottoman Empire where the sons of Sultan 
Bayezid were fighting each other for the throne. The apparent unity between 
the Bosnian nobles and King Sigismund did not last long. In 1413 Sigismund 
denounced Duke Hrvoje, condemning him as a rebel and a traitor, accusing him 
of renewed collaboration with the Turks and confiscating his lands in Croatia and 
Dalmatia.’' Regardless of whether the accusations were true or not, and Hrvoje 
did attempt to convince Sigismund of his innocence, this clash triggered an 
immense political shift in the Balkans. Already in the following year, wishing 
to reclaim his territories and to gain revenge, Hrvoje again introduced Turks into 
Bosnia, allied himself with the Venetians, and began a mass-scale attack on the 
lands of King Sigismund.? 

The first information about the movement of the Ottoman army dates from 
June 1414, and they caused terror and panic almost everywhere. It was obvi- 
ous from the beginning that the main focus of the campaign would be directed 
against Dalmatian coastal towns and islands which were once in the possession 
of Duke Hrvoje. Thus on 2 July 1414 the Ragusans warned their people on Bra£, 
Hvar and Korčula, three islands in the Adriatic, to prepare for the worst, to repair 
their ships and ensure guards, so that they would not suffer damage from the 
Turks.* In the letter which the Ragusan government sent to Sigismund on 10 July 
we discover that the Turks had marched towards Bosnia and that Duke Sandalj 
tried to stop them with the Bosnian army, but when he saw that he was not able 
to defend and keep the passes, he allowed them to enter. Thus as early as 5 July 
they came to Uskoplje in central Bosnia, where they split into three groups. One 
went along the flow of the Bosnia river towards Duboéac and Slavonia, another 
went towards Zagreb, while the third one remained in Uskoplje.? The raiding 
and pillaging continued throughout the summer of that year. Unfortunately, not 
many sources survive about these invasions, but their extent can be grasped from 
a letter of Berengar de Muntmany written in Barcelona. He told King Ferdinand 
of Aragon in August of 1414 that a duke called ‘Carvoya’ attacked Senj and Istria 
with 20,000 Turkish horsemen, ravaging Dalmatia and Slavonia in the process.’° 
These raids also seemed to have reached as far north as the dioceses of Zagreb in 
Croatia and Kalocsa in Hungary.’ 

The winter brought only a short respite. Already on 10 January 1415 the citi- 
zens of the coastal commune of Trogir agreed to send ten archers, for a period 
of one month, to aid Ivaniš Nelipčić, count of Cetina, because of the ‘Turkish 
fear’, and in February they decided that, in the case of necessity, they would also 
send armed men to Omiš." Their caution proved to be justified as sources from 
the following month speak of the Turks passing through Bosnia, devastating the 
lands around Omiš, Šibenik and Zadar, and even reaching the seacoast.? They 
then pillaged and burnt, among many, the fort Zvonicac between Sibenik and 
Drnis.® At the beginning of March, a certain G. de Fenolet wrote from Barcelona 
to King Ferdinand of Aragon about the news he had received from Venice, that a 
multitude of Turks had ravaged the lands of the Hungarian king.*' Contemporary 
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Venetian chronicles report that the Turks then laid waste the lands of Count 
Nikola Frankopan, as far as Senj, taking back with them 12,000 slaves.? The 
description given by Dietrich of Niecheim is somewhat more detailed. He writes 
that in March 1415, invited by the prefect of Bosnia — probably Duke Hrvoje — 
the Turks attacked Dalmatia as far as the seacoast, launching an invasion into 
Slavonia as well, riding night and day until they reached the diocese of Veszprem, 
in the vicinity of Lake Balaton in Hungary, where they captured many people of 
both sexes. He also claims that they arrived at the borders of Germany, burning 
and destroying churches, villages and fields, killing many Christians and captur- 
ing more than 8,000 slaves.® 

These persistent attacks continued for the following few months. In May 1415, 
the Turks reached Ljubljana in Carniola, and preparations were undertaken in 
Udine, Friuli, for defence.“ Wanting to prevent their unrestricted invasions into 
his lands, King Sigismund, who was then busy in Constance, sent an army to 
Bosnia in July in order to deal with the Turks. However, instead of restraining 
them, the Hungarians suffered defeat in a decisive battle fought in the county 
of Lašva in central Bosnia.9 Apart from definitively asserting their influence in 
Bosnia, this also allowed the Turks to continue raiding during the rest of the sum- 
mer. Dietrich of Niecheim writes that this victory opened the paths to the lands 
of the counts of Cilli as well as to Germany and the borders of the diocese of 
Salzburg and the lands of the patriarch of Aquileia. In August of 1415 Turks 
arrived in Friuli. Seeking aid in soldiers and ballistae, Patriarch Louis of Teck 
wrote to Udine that the Turks had arrived through the lands of the counts of Cilli 
and those of Ortenburg, causing ‘maxima damna’. On 2 September the patriarch 
again contacted Udine saying that the Turks had now retreated, but that they were 
preparing a new assault, and that the duke of Austria, the Hungarians, the counts 
of Cilli, Croatia and Ortenburg, as well as the lord of Wallsee on the Danube in 
Lower Austria, were preparing weapons for a war against them.’ Contemporaries 
reported that even though they did not cross the Sava this time, the Turks still 
apparently managed to capture and enslave 70,000 people. According to one 
Venetian chronicle, Celje and Senj saved themselves from greater misfortune 
because they gave provisions to the aggressors and paid a sum of 6,000 ducats.” 

Paying the Turks appeared to be the only way to avoid the pillaging, loot- 
ing and killing. Thus Bosnians resorted to this solution very early on. In June of 
1415 the Ragusans wrote to Sigismund that new Turkish pillaging was expected 
beyond the borders of the Bosnian kingdom, in which they would not rob anyone 
since all of those areas were obedient and were paying tribute to the Sultan in 
order to save themselves.” 

These incursions in 1414 and 1415 were just a taste of what would happen on 
a regular basis if Bosnia remained a tributary state of the Ottomans or if it was 
conquered and incorporated into their growing Empire. However, in the following 
period the Ottomans devoted themselves to resolving internal disputes, battling 
in Wallachia and Albania, and besieging Constantinople.’! With the exception of 
smaller raids, the lands neighbouring Bosnia were mainly left in peace and the 
next major raid occurred only a decade later. In August 1426 the Ragusans wrote 
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to King Sigismund that 4,000 Turks had devastated Bosnia and the surrounding 
areas in the preceding few months, that they had taken key passes and ravines, and 
that King Tvrtko and the other Bosnian nobles did not dare to oppose them. They 
further wrote that the Turks had invaded Croatia from Bosnian territory at least 
twice, and they had captured many people there.? However, King Sigismund was 
already aware of this because the Bosnian king had informed him of the attack a 
couple of months earlier. Thus in June 1426, King Sigismund wrote to the bishop 
of Winchester, Henry Beaufort, the newly elected cardinal and papal legate for 
Germany, Hungary and Bohemia, that the Bosnian king had told him about the 
everyday ‘infestations’ of the Turks which caused immeasurable and irreparable 
damage, invading Croatia and Slavonia twice, from where they captured many 
thousands of both sexes. The Bosnian king also told Sigismund that the Ottoman 
Emperor, with all his military might, wanted personally to lead a campaign to 
subjugate Hungary, and that he could not prevent the passage of this army through 
his land, as could be seen from the recent everyday intrusions into Bosnia.” 

The Bosnian king saved his kingdom in the usual way, by paying tribute, and 
was subsequently not bothered by Turkish invasions. A few years later, after the 
unsuccessful siege of Golubac, in February 1429 King Sigismund made a three- 
year peace with the Turks.” But as soon as the peace expired, in February and 
March 1432, the Turks renewed their attacks on Dalmatia through Bosnia. The 
Ragusans wrote to Sigismund informing him that 3,000 Turks, led by the marcher 
lord of Skopje, Ishak-bey, passed through Bosnia towards Luka and Zadar, where 
they seized a lot of cattle. However, they could not capture many people who, 
seeing the movement of the army, managed in good time to hide in unreachable 
places.” 

After this the incursions of the Ottomans into Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia 
declined, stopping almost completely for a long period of time. It is most likely 
that this was caused by their preoccupations in Serbia and Bosnia, where they 
undertook many campaigns with the aim of undermining local rule and nobility, 
weakening those states and preparing them for final conquest. The next far-reach- 
ing Turkish invasion into Dalmatia came in the spring of 1449, a year after they 
established their first permanent strongholds in Bosnia. This raid was somewhat 
larger than the previous ones, with contemporaries estimating that around 10,000 
Turks devastated and plundered the lands of Ban Petar in Cetina.”° 

The need to devise some kind of common strategy against the Ottomans was 
especially pressing after the collapse of John Hunyadi’s effort at Kosovo and the 
recent attacks on Bosnia and Dalmatia. The Bosnian king Stjepan Tomas met 
with the ban of Macso John of Korogy on 11 November 1449 to discuss mutual 
responsibilities regarding the Ottoman threat. An agreement was reached, but 
only the obligations from the Bosnian side are outlined in the surviving charter.” 
The king promised the Hungarians that he would not invite the Turks against them 
or give them aid, and that he would prevent those Turks who were residing in his 
kingdom from crossing the rivers into Hungary. However, if such a force was to 
invade the Bosnian kingdom and if the king was not able to resist their impact and 
defend those river crossings and boats, then he would inform the governor and 
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Hungarian nobles immediately and he would act according to their orders.”* The 
text of this agreement leaves the distinct impression that the Hungarians consid- 
ered Bosnia to be practically under complete Ottoman control, and that they could 
do nothing to stop the inevitable demise of this state. 

On the other hand, the Turks themselves were also aware of Bosnia’s strategic 
location in their struggle against the Hungarians. In preparation for the upcom- 
ing siege of Belgrade in 1456, the Sultan asked his vassals, King Tomas, Duke 
Stjepan and Duke Petar, to join him with their armies. All declined, stating that 
they would only pay their dues, as they had done until then.” However, the king 
was faced with one additional, but crucial demand. The Sultan requested that he 
surrender four fortifications, of which Bistrički, located in the westernmost part 
of the country, was important for further advance towards Dalmatia and Istria. 
King Tomaš complained to Venice, warning the republic that after Bosnia, its 
own possessions would be next in line.? A few years later, the king was in such 
a serious position that he was required to comply with everything that the Turks 
ordered him to do. In the beginning of May 1460 Simon, the ban of Macso and 
captain of Belgrade, wrote that a certain Hasan-pasha came to Bosnia and forced 
Tomas to cede him passes over the river Sava for further advances towards Srem 
and Vukovska county.*' In such conditions, it was not difficult to predict that it 
would only be a matter of time until the Ottomans eliminated the hindrance that 
was the Bosnian king, and entirely included Bosnia into their Empire. 


Conclusion: the outcome of the Ottoman conquest of Bosnia 


The Ottoman conquest of Bosnia and the events which followed soon after destabi- 
lized the whole region for the following half a century. The territory of the former 
Bosnian kingdom became a zone of permanent war between the Hungarians and 
Turks. Even though King Matthias had reclaimed a lot of the lost territory by 
Christmas of 1463, and organized a new defence system around those forts he 
captured, creating the southernmost defensive formations of his kingdom,” the 
Turkish raids only increased, being repeated almost on an annual basis. In the first 
decade after the Bosnian conquest, the Turks attacked Zadar, Šibenik and Modruš 
in Dalmatia and Croatia, undertaking pillaging in Slovene lands. One of the 
key events was the Ottoman conquest of Počitelj in 1471, and Ljubuški not long 
after; these completely opened all the routes towards Dalmatia, allowing it to be 
attacked with increasing frequency.*^ Seven years later a diet was held in Zdenci 
in Slavonia which passed laws concerning obligations for the defence of Croatia 
against Turkish incursions. One of the articles stipulated that the army was to do 
battle only south of the River Sava, and not further, as was the usual custom dur- 
ing the Turkish wars.*? This meant that the war now became a purely defensive 
one and that Croatian and Hungarian nobles did not even contemplate reclaiming 
Bosnia for the Christians. It is safe to say that the conquest of Bosnia tipped the 
scales of power in the Balkans in the Ottomans' favour. 

Gaining a firmer foothold in Bosnia allowed the Turks to venture deeper than 
ever before. During the 1480s Turkish raiding parties regularly wreaked havoc 
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in Carniola and Styria, and by the end of the fifteenth century more and more 
attacks were recorded in Friuli." While returning from one of such raids in 1493, 
the Turks encountered resistance from Croatian nobility but managed to inflict a 
savage defeat on them at the battle of Krbava, killing and enslaving many of the 
most prominent nobles.** Just 15 days after the battle, on 27 September 1493, Juraj 
Divnic, the bishop of Nin in Croatia, sent a detailed report to Pope Alexander VI, 
expressing his thoughts on the recent events: 


The first and most important reason why the Turk invaded these provinces, I 
think, is this: the insatiable spirit which craves the slaughter ofthe faithful and 
greedily wants to appropriate the whole world. And then, the copious amount 
of men and things which fertile Bosnia nourishes and nurtures, Bosnia, I say, 
the best of all provinces which can compete with any from ancient times, rich 
and abounding in all things necessary for human life. To this can be added the 
freedom to go where he wants, for wherever he extends his flag from Bosnia 
into these parts, he finds very safe openings. Bosnia, alas, is too close to the 
wretched Croats. The Turk inhabits it whole, and comes out from it safely 
whenever he wants, running around and pillaging the neighbouring provinces 
at his will; he penetrates Illyria and traverses Liburnia? and the Teutonic 
borders all the way to the spring of the river Sava, setting down his standards 
as he pleases. Nobody comes to meet him, and no one opposes him, Holy 
Father, and there is nobody whose strength could equal and be compared with 
his. He resides safe in Bosnia, and is protected wherever he goes.?? 


The whole letter 1s tragic and distressing, but it paints a clear picture of what 
Bosnia meant to the Ottomans. They turned it into a ‘stronghold’ of their military 
might in the Balkans, from where they could undertake further attacks and con- 
quests towards the West and North. So instead of being Christendom’s ‘shield’ 
and protecting other Christian lands from Ottoman incursions, Bosnia came to 
serve first as a ‘gateway’ through which the neighbouring regions were desolated, 
and then finally as an Ottoman ‘bastion’ which guaranteed their supremacy in the 
region. It seems that by obtaining Bosnia, the Ottomans truly gained the ‘key’ to 
unlock Christendom's ‘gate’, and despite the fact that the Empire’s power dimin- 
ished with time, Bosnia still remained its westernmost province until the end of 
the nineteenth century. 
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12 Between two worlds or a 
world of its own? 


The eastern Adriatic in the 
fifteenth century! 


Oliver Jens Schmitt 


The Balkans were an important theatre of the later crusades, when crusading 
aimed at pushing back, then at stopping the Ottoman advance in what Dimitri 
Obolensky has called the Byzantine Commonwealth.? The battles at Nicopolis 
in 1396 and Varna in 1444 are firm pillars of every account of the later cru- 
sades? However, the Balkan peninsula is seldom studied in this context for its 
own sake, i.e. as regional political entities, interested mostly only as far as they 
served as allies of crusader campaigns, or figured in the crusading plans that were 
developed at European courts. Language barriers have unfortunately prevented 
western historiography from making use of the impressive bulk of regional schol- 
arship, both medievalist and Ottomanist. Even in Balkan studies, the eastern part 
of the late-medieval Balkan peninsula, i.e. present day Bulgaria and northeastern 
Greece, whose history in the fifteenth century has to be reconstructed mostly on 
the basis of Ottoman evidence, almost completely ‘falls out’ of dominant narra- 
tives in the historiography.^ On the other hand much scholarly interest has been 
devoted in the last 180 years to the western part of the peninsula, mainly to the 
former Byzantine and Greek-speaking areas whose maritime parts were, from the 
early-thirteenth century onwards, under direct or indirect Venetian and Genoese 
rule. While Karl Hopf, in his Geschichte Griechenlands im Mittelalter, had 
included contemporary Albania in his analysis? and while his predecessor Jacob 
Philipp Fallmerayer in his — unduly forgotten — last monograph had provided a 
passionate narrative of Scanderbeg's resistance against the Ottomans, the region 
which western diplomats in the 1990s baptized ‘the western Balkans’ remained 
in the shadow of western medievalists’ interests in general and crusader studies 
in particular. Bosnia, Serbia and Albania possess the advantage of being in the 
realm of Italian archival documentation, while Dalmatia, as a part of the Adriatic 
world, possesses archival records that surpass in many respects even north Italian 
collections, but have remained, with the notable exception of Dubrovnik, almost 
unexplored.’ With the exception of Scanderbeg, the eastern Adriatic plays a very 
minor role in crusader studies. The region is virtually bypassed and has remained 
a kind of a black hole, despite numerous mostly short articles in western lan- 
guages by Serbian historians, who participated in international conferences but 
whose major contributions were, like those of colleagues in neighbouring coun- 
tries, published in their respective national languages. Approaching the eastern 
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Adriatic and adjacent parts of the so-called *western Balkans' therefore consti- 
tutes, if not a complete novelty, then certainly a mosaic stone that enriches the 
highly complex picture of late-medieval crusader studies. 

This paper considers the question whether the *western Balkans' can be studied 
as aresearch topic of its own in the framework of crusader studies. We have first to 
clarify what were the two worlds that influenced our area of interest. It is evident 
from the political history of the fifteenth century that pressure was exerted on the 
region from two directions: from the Ottomans pushing forward their expansion 
from the southeast, and from Catholic powers intervening from the west and from 
the north. The latter have been far better studied than the internal mechanisms of 
the Ottoman advance. This is especially true for the Veneto-Ottoman confronta- 
tion,’ to a lesser degree for Hungary's attempts to crush or at least to limit the 
Ottoman advance in what had traditionally been perceived as a Hungarian area 
of suzerainty, 1.e. the vast area stretching from Moldavia, Wallachia and north- 
eastern Bulgaria to northern Bosnia.’ Venetian politics have been studied on a 
macro-level, focusing on central authorities and the strategies pursued by them; 
Venetian agencies and actors on a regional level, from Dalmatia to Albania, have 
to date attracted much less scholarly interest. Similar observations apply to 
Hungary 's intervention in Balkan politics — the focus has been on major military 
actions and much less on the almost uninterrupted small-scale warfare in Bosnia 
and the highly complicated relations with Wallachia and Moldavia, whose forma- 
tion as principalities had been an act of political emancipation from Hungary. A 
third major Christian player was the kingdom of Naples, whose expansive strat- 
egy under Alfonso V, and whose constant rivalry with Venice in the southern 
Adriatic following Alfonso's death, complicated considerably crusading and the 
building of Christian alliances in the central and southern Adriatic.'? 

The Ottoman political world in the Balkans constitutes a still bigger challenge 
for crusader studies, which have concentrated on military campaigns under the 
direct command of the Sultans.? However, the Ottoman conquest of the Balkans 
was a process driven mainly by the regional marcher lords (uc beys) of Thrace, 
Central Macedonia (Skopje), Thessaly and, from the middle of the fifteenth 
century also from Bosnia and Serbia. There was even a crucial period when 
the Ottomans were locked out from the Balkans by Amadeo's VI takeover of 
Gallipoli (1366) and Turkish marcher lords pushed forward the conquest without 
any interference by the Sultans; even Edirne was captured by them in 1369, and 
not by the Ottomans.? Most of the men in the Ottoman rank and file were not ‘for- 
eign Asian invaders', but belonged to regional society; and only a proportion of 
them, mainly the elite, had actually converted to Islam.'° Much of the bitterness of 
warfare, e.g. in Scanderbeg's Albania, can be explained by the personal intimacy 
of military leaders on both sides. Crusader studies have to take into account this 
regional dimension. The Ottoman conquest of the Balkans, and the later crusades 
as a reaction to it, overlap with a highly unstable political setting in the western 
Balkans — and local players were not simply the objects of the grand politics pur- 
sued by the two worlds. They pursued their own agendas, very often quite ably, 
by adapting to rapidly changing international circumstances, as well as by making 
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use of new opportunities opened up by political change." This paper will argue 
that local and regional agencies in the western Balkans have to be reinterpreted if 
we are to understand the impact of the later crusades in the area. 

To sum up: the two worlds were in fact much more complicated, multi-lay- 
ered if not internally fragmented than a simple division into a ‘western’ and an 
*Ottoman' block would suggest. This is certainly nothing new for European dip- 
lomatic history in the fifteenth century. But what is lacking is a differentiation 
between local and regional actors on the one hand, and central authorities (courts 
and chanceries) on the other side. The understanding of the Ottoman part has, 
however, to be reassessed in the light of recent scholarship by Bulgarian, Serbian 
and American Ottomanists. Therefore, the term ‘world’ which I have used for the 
title of this paper does not do full justice to the highly complex and fragmented 
socio-political realities in the fifteenth-century western Balkans. 

If the ‘two worlds’ surrounding our area of interest deserve a sophisticated 
model of interpretation, this is all the more true for the area on which we are 
concentrating. In the fifteenth century the western part of the Balkan peninsula 
reached the zenith of its political fragmentation while preserving — notwithstand- 
ing thoroughgoing demographic changes triggered by Ottoman violence — its 
extraordinary socio-cultural variety. In the first place, the area had traditionally 
been a zone of cultural and political transition between the Byzantine sphere of 
influence and the Italian powers. Politically, Byzantium had disappeared in the 
late-twelfth century, but the Byzantine Commonwealth exerted a lasting cultural 
impact on the zone. Second, three major ecclesiastical organizations coexisted in 
the area, the Orthodox Church, the Catholic Church on the coastal strip, and the 
so-called Bosnian Church whose dogmatic essence continues to form the object 
of much scholarly dispute.'* What matters for our context is the permeability of 
religious allegiances and the dynamics of religious change provoked by both 
Hungarian and Ottoman pressure. Albanian noblemen in particular had tradition- 
ally been accustomed to change their confessional loyalties according to their 
political orientation." Constant Hungarian crusading against Bosnia had a strong 
impact on the religious configuration in this remote and wood-covered area of 
the Balkans.” Only extreme Ottoman pressure triggered what one can call the 
Catholicization of some parts of the western Balkan political elite, including the 
Bosnian royal dynasty and Scanderbeg: the last Bosnian king, Stjepan Tomas was 
crowned with a Papal crown in 1461, and in 1463—64 Pope Pius II seems to have 
offered to Scanderbeg a crown as the reward for his participation in the crusade 
against Mehmed IL?! But this was not a general phenomenon: while noblemen 
on the western fringe of the Balkans, with close contacts to Italy and realistic 
perspectives of finding shelter in the Catholic world, made this step, others con- 
tinued to vacillate, like Stipan Vukčić (1435-66), the ruler of Hum/Hercegovina 
and a steadfast supporter of the Bosnian Church.? The western Balkans, more 
exactly the rocky area of Krajina close to the lake of Scutari (Shkodra/Skadar), 
was the only spot in the continental Balkans where the Church Union of Florence 
was actually implemented: it found fertile ground there in the tradition of confes- 
sional code switching.? But it cannot be stressed enough that the Orthodox noble 
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network of the western and central Balkans had never been as tightly knit as in 
the fifteenth century: Greek, Serbian, Romanian, Bulgarian and Albanian noble- 
men constituted a kinship network that encompassed the entire Balkans. Being 
Orthodox was a key element of belonging.” 

This diversity can be explained at least in part by geography: differences 
between the narrow coastal strip and the hinterland are indeed considerable. 
Despite intensive trade in cattle, salt and silver between the coast and the hin- 
terland, urban communities in the lowlands from Dalmatia to Durazzo belonged 
structurally to the Adriatic world, and they resisted repeated attempts by neigh- 
bouring noblemen to integrate them into aristocratic seigneuries. There was also 
a political border between Dalmatia and Bosnia, while in the south political 
frontiers between coast and hinterland were far less clear. Until 1420, however, 
Venetian conquest stabilized spatial division between maritime and continental 
parts of the area. Bearing in mind these deep social, cultural and political differ- 
ences, one might ask if our area of interest is homogeneous enough to be analyzed 
as an object of research. I would argue that it constituted in the fifteenth century 
a Geschehenseinheit, that is, an area affected by similar political processes and 
intensive intra-regional political interaction. 

It is now time to take a closer look at the region's political dynamics. By 1370 
it was clear that the Serbian crown — royal and imperial alike — had not succeeded 
in establishing a permanent new political order.” The emerging kingdom of 
Bosnia, whose most important ruler, Tvrtko I (d.1391), combined the Bosnian and 
Serbian crowns in 1377 and took possession of much of coastal Dalmatia, proved 
to be an even more ephemeral political construction? The advancing Ottoman 
marcher lords were confronted with a political world in a process that can be char- 
acterized as the last phase of the disintegration of the former Byzantine-Serbian 
political system — or as the emergence of new regional political patterns. In fact, 
historians have tended to interpret political change in the western Balkans only 
in terms of decline, one which inevitably led to Ottoman conquest: Ottomanists 
have even presented conquest as means of stabilization and glorified the pax otto- 
manica by downplaying the mass destruction caused by Ottoman warfare. Placed 
in another context — that of general trends in east-central and central Europe 
— the area's political landscape begins to appear much less exotic and extraordi- 
nary. New political entities were emerging through a process of territorialization 
and Herrschaftsverdichtung?' — the most lasting result of this process being the 
Romanian principalities in the northeast, while the formation of territorial sei- 
gneuries was interrupted in Bosnia, Hercegovina and Albania by the Ottoman 
advance and to some extent by constant Venetian, Neapolitan and Hungarian 
intervention. Indeed, much of the history of the first half of the fifteenth century 
is characterized by overlapping processes of Venetian, Hungarian, Neapolitan and 
Ottoman advance — the powers competing for influence often applied the same 
political tools, by creating systems of alliances and belts of vassals, only at a later 
stage proceeding to full-scale military intervention and conquest.” 

Regional political actors striving for the construction of their own new politi- 
cal entities took into account this pressure from west, north and east. Competition 
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between the great powers was reflected on the ground in pronounced versatil- 
ity on the part of regional political agencies — it would appear that the constant 
switching of political allegiances formed a substantial feature of strategies of 
political survival. Since Halil inalcik’s seminal article, the ‘two circle model’ of 
Ottoman conquest — indirect rule via vassals followed by full-scale incorpora- 
tion into the system of central administration and fimar — has been confirmed in 
research debate.*° The southern periphery of our area of interest, southern Albania, 
had been one of the early target zones of the fimar system, but Albania proved 
also to be one of the areas where resistance against the redistribution of agrarian 
resources was extraordinarily stiff and long-lasting?! The Ottoman vassal system 
had a long life in the north, where various Serbian noblemen paid homage to the 
Sultan between 1371 and 1392. Bosnia was hit by Ottoman raids from the last 
15 years or so of the fourteenth century. It took the Ottomans and their marcher 
lords several decades to transform the belt of vassal principalities into a normal 
provincial system — the victims of conquest were not only Christian princes who 
had either to go over to the Ottomans, to capitulate, to die or to flee, but in the 
long run also marcher lord dynasties like the Mihaloglu in Thrace, Turahanoglu in 
Thessaly and Pasa Yigit's family in Skopje. That the marcher lord of Skopje was 
rewarded fimars and offices in Bosnia was not only a sign of gratitude on the part 
of the Sultan, but also a way of removing him from central Macedonia, where the 
imprint of the family had become all too visible in the skyline of Skopje.? Recent 
research has emphasized the ties between the marcher lord milieu and such cen- 
trifugal social forces as dervishes and elements of the akıncıs, particularly in 
Thrace.” Ottoman conquest thus entailed not only the destruction of Christian 
seigneuries, but also an eventual crack-down on those who had made the decisive 
contribution to Ottoman success. 

On the Christian side, Venice and Naples competed fiercely to establish a 
belt of vassal principalities on the southeastern shore of the Adriatic. The age- 
old competition between Hungary and Venice for supremacy in the Adriatic had 
become even more complicated since the internal Hungarian struggle over the 
crown had led to a division of royal rights on Dalmatia. While King Ladislas of 
Naples had sold his rights to Dalmatia in 1409 to the republic of Venice, neither 
King Sigismund nor the Hunyadys definitely resigned theirs. By 1420, Venice had 
taken control of almost the whole eastern Adriatic coast (with the exception of the 
Hungarian /ittorale around Rijeka, and Dubrovnik under Hungarian suzerainty), a 
process pushed forward both by negotiation, pressure and open violence. Further 
south, Venice had acquired its Albanian possessions in a long period stretch- 
ing from 1396 to 1420. 1420 also marked decisive Venetian victory over King 
Sigismund in Dalmatia and Friuli. When Alfonso V of Aragón entered Naples in 
1441, the situation once again became very tense: Alfonso pursued a very ambi- 
tious eastern policy and built up his own structure of vassals stretching from the 
Morea to Hercegovina. Venice and Naples justified their expansion in the south- 
ern Adriatic with reference to the defence of the area against Ottoman advance 
— and there was of course much more than a kernel of truth in this argument. But 
both powers were far too heavily committed to internal Italian competition to 
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avoid using their Balkan strongholds and allies for a proxy war in the Balkans. It 
has long been overlooked that this proxy war did enormous damage to all those 
forces in the Balkans which were trying to stem the Ottoman tide.? 

Thus the political landscape of the western part of the Balkan peninsula went 
through a process of radical political change. In this period of transformation, new 
territorial entities emerged out of the heritage of the Byzantine-Serbian political 
world. The process was heavily influenced, hampered, and eventually reversed 
by the multiple interventions of great powers operating at the fringe of this area. 
Vassalage acted as the main tool of their politics of interest in what evolved into a 
buffer zone between the expanding Ottoman marcher lords and the Catholic pow- 
ers, and the outcome was not unilateral dependency, but a scenario in which local 
actors utilized the situation to bring equilibrium to the regional balance of power. 
The second part of this paper is dedicated to case studies. We will analyze the 
political elbow-room of the regional actors, focusing on Scanderbeg and Stipan 
Vukčić Kosača. 


The three most prominent Christian political leaders in the western Balkans in 
the fifteenth century were without doubt the Serbian despot George Branković 
(1427-56), Stipan Vukčić Kosača of Hercegovina (1435—66), and the north 
Albanian nobleman George Kastriota Scanderbeg (1443—68) — the most famous 
being Scanderbeg, for the other two are known only to a handful of specialists. 
We will begin with Scanderbeg's case and then compare it to his northern neigh- 
bours. Scanderbeg is the most prominent example of religious code-switching: 
from Orthodoxy to Islam, back to Orthodoxy and eventually a kind of slipping over 
to Catholicism. Far less known are the political and socio-cultural mechanisms 
lying behind these changes of religious and for the most part political allegiance. 
Scanderbeg was socialized in the tradition of Serbian Orthodoxy: his father had 
built the so-called Albanian tower in the Chilandar monastery on Mount Athos, 
and one of his brothers died as an Orthodox monk in Chilandar.** Scanderbeg’s 
conversion to Islam was apparently influenced by dervish circles, so it might be 
questioned if he adhered to the Ottoman ulemas' Islam or to some sort of more 
or less ‘heterodox’ religious practices.*” In any case, the milieu to which he was 
related was composed of many converts from his native area of Dibra (today the 
border area between Macedonia and Albania) — but these converts had a modest 
social background. Social differences and questions about the status of recent 
converts in the Ottoman army led to tensions within this group, and to bloody 
feuds which in Scanderbeg's case lasted for more than three decades. Warfare dur- 
ing his uprising might be read also as a prolongation of inner-regional conflicts: 
Scanderbeg's main enemies on the ground were the family of Hizir bey, his for- 
mer comrade in Kruja, and the clan of Balaban, a former peasant of Scanderbeg’s 
father Ivan. Three generations of Hizir's family fought against Scanderbeg, and 
it was highly symbolic that in 1466-67 they subdued villages in the core land 
of George Kastriota. Balaban was even appointed commander-in-chief of the 
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Ottoman forces in 1465, and his intimate knowledge of society and terrain at least 
partially explains eventual Ottoman success, although Balaban himself was killed 
during a dramatic siege of Kruja.’ Since Scanderbeg had participated in Ottoman 
operations against the Serbian despotate and against Transylvania, he was famil- 
lar with the milieu of Ottoman marcher lords. The dynasty of marcher lords of 
Skopje even pursued their personal feuds with the Kastriota for two generations, 
because Scanderbeg's father Ivan had formerly been the target of their attacks in 
central Albania. 

The second network which had a considerable impact for Scanderbeg was 
a regional one: on his mother's side, Scanderbeg was related to the Serbian 
princely dynasty of Branković; and Ivan Kastriota's marriage policy had cre- 
ated kinship ties to the leading Albanian and Slav noble families. Scanderbeg 
himself continued this tradition by marrying his relatives into the Brankovic 
and the Byzantine Rallis family — it has to be emphasized that Scanderbeg's 
marriage strategy should be viewed in the context of the Orthodox noble kin- 
ship network in the late-medieval Balkans.? Most regional dynasties involved 
in this network had longstanding experience with vassal ties, especially the 
late-medieval Serbo-Byzantine rulers in what had once been Romania (i.e. the 
Greek-speaking Byzantine world) and Serbian regional dynasties in Macedonia 
and Serbia proper. It is particularly noteworthy that Scanderbeg was probably 
the only Orthodox nobleman who did not accept the Sultan's offer of a vas- 
sal principality — indeed, after Scanderbeg's initial successes, Mehmed II used 
the stratagem to detach Scanderbeg from Italian political influence.” While the 
Ottomans had succeeded in destroying the Catholic-Orthodox alliance of 1443 
by reinstating George Brankovic as despot of Serbia, Scanderbeg, Brankovic’s 
relative, was not trapped: Brankovic’s principality was swallowed 16 years later, 
the Serbian idea of maintaining political autonomy between the Hungarian ham- 
mer and the Ottoman anvil proving to be unrealistic. 

Scanderbeg understood much better than Brankovic that the Ottoman advance 
did not leave the option of manoeuvering between the great powers. That was 
why he sided with the Catholic powers and definitively quitted the political 
world of the Orthodox Commonwealth. While he declined Ottoman suzerainty, 
he was grateful to become a vassal of the crown of Naples (1451).*! First, there 
was a longstanding tradition of Neapolitan suzerainty in coastal Albania; second, 
Naples under Alfonso V was able and willing to send substantial military aid. 
Scanderbeg was certainly the most loyal and stable vassal in Alfonso's power 
system in the southwestern Balkans. The reasons are evident: while other regional 
rulers strove to optimize short-term benefits and were prepared at any moment to 
change allegiance according to the political situation, Scanderbeg shared with his 
suzerain the goal of pushing the Ottomans back from the Balkans. Scanderbeg 
felt a deep personal gratitude which explains his intervention in the Neapolitan 
war of succession (1458-64). He renewed his oath to King Ferrante who, unlike 
his father, refrained from attempting a military offensive, learning from the Berat 
campaign in 1455, when Catalan and Albanian forces had been crushed by the 
Ottoman marcher lords.? Vassalage had obvious advantages for Scanderbeg: he 
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got rid of Kruja, which he could barely defend against Ottoman armies, and which 
until 1466 was controlled by a Neapolitan garrison; this left Scanderbeg free to 
concentrate on guerilla warfare in the mountains. Vassalage also guaranteed shel- 
ter in Italy: the possibility of a complete military defeat was always present and 
concrete, and like many other Balkan noblemen Scanderbeg was wise enough to 
take measures of precaution. 

But the Neapolitan vassal system also had somewhat problematic effects on the 
regional architecture of power. As mentioned above, Venice opposed Neapolitan 
expansion in the highly sensitive southern Adriatic; it did not have to wait until 
Alfonso V's flag waved over the castles of the Zenebish family, right opposite 
Corfu, to understand that the Neapolitan vassal system was directed against vital 
interests of the Republic of Saint Mark. For a long time researchers have over- 
looked the bitter enmity between Scanderbeg and Venice; after Scanderbeg's 
death it fell into oblivion, because neither Venice nor Scanderbeg's followers, 
who had found shelter in the lagoon, had any interest in remembering the story.? 
The enmity had structural reasons: Balkan noblemen in the Adriatic hinterland 
traditionally had the tendency to expand to the coast and to control port towns. 
Scanderbeg simply followed this political and economic logic, and tried to con- 
quer Venetian Albania in 1447—48. He was defeated by the townspeople — one of 
the best examples of why there were no ‘national uprisings’ in the late-medieval 
Balkans. Scanderbeg continued his expansionist strategy in coastal Albania as 
a Neapolitan vassal, and this contributed eventually to his political isolation in 
the Adriatic world. First, with the exception of a short period in 1463-64 when 
Venice launched its own war against the Ottomans, relations remained extremely 
tense; second, in 1466, Venetian troops massacred the Neapolitan garrison of 
Kruja and occupied it until its eventual conquest by the Ottomans in 1478.**1466, 
it should be remembered, was the year of Mehmed II’s first massive and devas- 
tating campaign in Albania.? The Kastriota benefited from their vassal ties only 
once they were in exile after Scanderbeg's death. 

The Neapolitan quest for vassals did not only involve Scanderbeg in a proxy 
war, it also triggered a Venetian reaction and fierce competition for Balkan vas- 
sals between the two Italian powers. This conflict prevented any stable Christian 
coalition in the Balkans. It is quite fascinating to observe how Venice and 
Naples tried to encircle each other in the Balkans and how they drew most of 
the petty noblemen into their respective nets. The so called league of Alessio 
(1444), a loose coalition of regional noblemen, glorified by Albanian nationalist 
historiography as an ‘Albanian state’, was in fact nothing more than a very short- 
lived alliance of interests, and it was virtually torpedoed by this Italian strife.* 
Even the members of this coalition swore their oath to Naples independently 
of Scanderbeg, and because of Scanderbeg's pressure to centralize command 
structures, some of them, including Scanderbeg's own father-in-law Araniti 
Komino, defected to Venice. While the inner circle of rebels at least remained 
steadfast and did not go over to the Ottomans, members of the Dukagjin fam- 
ily in north-central Albania did not refrain from changing sides several times. 
The more powerful of the family's two branches acknowledged Neapolitan and 
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Ottoman dependency, and in 1463 negotiated with Venice. The weaker branch 
sided with Venice and was annihilated by the politically more versatile and mili- 
tarily more powerful branch. In fact, the Dukagjin were the only Albanian noble 
family which managed to survive the Ottoman onslaught in 1466—67.“ This was 
due to their readiness to accept Ottoman suzerainty, at least temporarily, which 
most of the rebels did not; and because they repelled any attempt by Scanderbeg 
to conquer their mountain seigneurie. 

Scanderbeg's war against the Sultans, Venice and his regional neighbours 
brought havoc to his followers: when Mehmed II had finished his second cam- 
paign against central Albania in 1467, up to 75 per cent of the population of Mati 
and Dibra, Scanderbeg's core lands, had been killed, deported, had fled or, as 
Kritobulos noticed, even committed suicide. Anti-Ottoman resistance always 
had a modest demographic base in the Albanian mountains — and by 1467, even 
this base no longer existed. 

Thus, if we assemble the pieces of the puzzle, we may conclude that an analy- 
sis of the regional framework for Scanderbeg's rebellion provides us with many 
explanations for his failure — local competition between petty noblemen, both 
Christians and converts, aggravated by the Veneto-Neapolitan struggle over 
hegemony in the southern Adriatic; Scanderbeg consumed most of his time in 
fighting against people from his own society. With very modest resources, he had 
to rely on external support and became involved in a proxy war which eventually 
ruined him politically. In the context of the later crusades, Scanderbeg proved to 
be the most reliable regional leader because his rebellion did aim at destroying 
Ottoman rule in the Balkans. That is why he definitively sided with Catholic pow- 
ers and adopted — as the only Orthodox ruler in the area — the Catholic faith. 

Stipan Vukčić Kosača of Hercegovina belonged to Scanderbeg’s generation 
and shared the same geopolitical constraints. His political decisions, however, 
differed considerably from Kastriota’s anti-Ottoman stance. Vukčić was a 
major player in Bosnian domestic politics, and these were probably even more 
complex than the continuous feuds and shifting coalitions in the small world 
of Albanian noblemen. From the late-fourteenth century Bosnia was under 
permanent pressure from Hungary and the Ottoman Empire, and it was turned 
into a virtual battleground between these two major powers. Venice was an 
important neighbour, but it never expanded into the mountainous hinterland 
of Dalmatia. Like their Albanian counterparts, western Bosnian noblemen 
pursued expansionist plans toward the coastal region: King Tvrtko I had tem- 
porarily subdued Dalmatian urban communes, Hrvoje Vukčić Kosača had 
proclaimed himself duke of Split, and Stipan Vukéié continued this policy. It is 
impossible to retrace here all the alliances Stipan concluded; in our context, it 
makes more sense to analyze the general patterns of his political behaviour vis 
à vis the Bosnian king, Bosnian regional dynasties, Ottoman marcher lords, the 
Serbian principality (which was an Ottoman vassal), Hungary, Hungarian vas- 
sals in the Dalmatian hinterland, Venice and Venetian Dalmatia, the republic of 
Dubrovnik (under Hungarian suzerainty), and the kingdom of Naples. The list 
alone gives a fair idea of the complexity of Bosnian politics, a complexity which 
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was deepened by confessional conflicts between the Catholic Church and the 
Bosnian Church to which Stipan belonged. 

When Stipan inherited his regional seigneurie in southwestern Bosnia in 1435, 
the Bosnian king Tvrtko II, the regional dynasty of Pavlovići and the Hungarian 
king Sigismund of Luxemburg attacked his lands. Stipan reacted by calling on 
Ottoman support; in the ensuing bickering and battling, the Pavlovići also paid 
Ottoman troops, and in 1439 the inner-Bosnian conflict was temporarily settled 
by a marriage contract. When King Albrecht of Hungary suddenly died, Stipan 
expanded to coastal Dalmatia (Omis, Poljica in the hinterland of Split), pushing 
aside the banus Matko Talovac, defeating once again the Pavlovići (in the hin- 
terland of Dubrovnik: Trebinje, Vrm, Klobuk) and benefiting from the Ottoman 
conquest of Serbia by taking possession of the coastal towns of Zeta (especially 
Antivari/Bar)?^! Dubrovnik was too weak to react, but Venice waged war on 
Stipan until 1445, when the republic took possession of the coastal strip around 
Bar. It was this Venetian pressure which convinced Stipan to accept Alfonso V's 
suzerainty.” The crusade of 1443-44 had no direct impact on Stipan — in 1444, 
when Despot George Branković was reinstalled in Serbia, Stipan settled his bor- 
der dispute with his Serbian neighbour, whose lands he had attacked five years 
earlier when the Ottomans had crushed the Serbian despotate. Stipan resisted mil- 
itary pressure from the new Bosnian king, Tomas, and established a trade network 
under his control. His attempt to conquer Dubrovnik in 1451 failed, in particu- 
lar because the peace between Hungary and the Ottoman Empire (24 November 
1451) deterred him from prolonging a war which in any case was proving unsuc- 
cessful. Dubrovnik took revenge by supporting the rebellion of Stipan's son 
Vladislav, to whom King Tomaš offered military help. In this dilemma, Stipan 
offered his seigneurie to the republic of Venice, but Ottoman aid proved to be far 
more effective. In 1454 Stipan renewed his alliance of vassalage with Alfonso 
V, and stabilized his internal position by marrying his son Vladislav to Anna 
Kantakuzina, a relative of despot George Brankovic, and his second son Vlatko to 
a relative of Ulrich von Cilli. By these means he secured his position in both the 
pro-Ottoman and the pro-Hungarian camp of regional noblemen.’? 

Stipan's position as a pro-Ottoman political player was strengthened by the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453. Nonetheless, he refused, together with the Bosnian 
king and the Bosnian nobleman Petar Pavlovic, to join Mehmed II in his cam- 
paign against Belgrade in 1456, instead intensifying his relations with the Papacy, 
Alfonso V and Dubrovnik. At the same time he did act in the interests of the 
Sultan against Stefan Crnojevic, Venetian captain of Montenegro from 1455. 
After 1456, Stipan again joined the Ottoman side when King Tomas planned a 
counterattack against the Ottomans and attacked Stipan's lands. Tomas however 
concluded a treaty with Mehmed II in 1459, after the Serbian despotate, ruled 
during the last days of its existence by the Bosnian crown prince, had been con- 
quered.’* Tomaš proceeded to ask the Sultan to punish Stipan, and the resulting 
Ottoman attack on Stipan's principality put an end to his pro-Ottoman position. 
He went over to the Venetian camp and supported the new (and last) Bosnian 
king, Stjepan Tomašević, another champion of the anti-Ottoman cause who had 
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accepted a crown sent by Pope Pius II.? But the Bosnian king was also pursuing 
a feud against the Croatian banus Pavao Speranéic. Stipan's last years were over- 
shadowed by the constant rebellion of his son Vladislav, who played the Ottoman 
card to enforce the division of his father's lands. In 1463 Stipan and King Stjepan 
Tomašević had to confront a major Ottoman onslaught, and in their despair, they 
asked Scanderbeg for help. While the Bosnian kingdom succumbed, Stipan 
managed to recover most of his lands and was reconciled by Hungary with his son 
Vladislav. Father and son alike supported King Matthias Corvinus's major inroad 
to Bosnia in 1464, but the family quarrel resurfaced, and in 1465 the Ottoman 
marcher lord Isa bey conquered Stipan's lands. The sole remaining heritage was 
Stipan's title herceg, which ever since has designated the region of Hercegovina.’ 

As in the case of Scanderbeg, these political and military events were the 
expression of structural change: regional political division was not solely a sign 
of internecine strife between noble families, it was aggravated by Ottoman and 
Hungarian pressure. It cannot be emphasized enough that the kingdom of Bosnia 
was exposed to devastating Ottoman raids for almost a whole century and that the 
demographic consequences were indeed dramatic: immediately after the Ottoman 
conquest, in southeastern Hercegovina, 25 per cent of all settlements were 
completely destroyed, while in most other settlements, the population shrank con- 
siderably. Waves of refugees sought shelter on the territory of Dubrovnik, whose 
population rose between c.1350 and 1500 from c. 30,000 to 90,000, the most 
impressive growth (c. 1400 to c. 1500: 50/60,000 to 90,000) being to a considera- 
ble degree the direct consequence of Ottoman raids.?* At the same time, Orthodox 
Vlachs moved from the inner Balkans into Bosnia and changed its ethnic and 
religious composition.?? 

Herceg Stipan certainly did not pursue an ideological agenda comparable to 
that of Scanderbeg, who aimed at destroying Ottoman power in Europe; but it 
should not be forgotten that Scanderbeg established a seigneurie as a consequence 
of his rebellion, while Stipan had inherited a vast territorial lordship in the king- 
dom of Bosnia. While Scanderbeg grasped that the rules of the political game in 
the Balkans had radically changed, Stipan continued the policy of his predeces- 
sors and manoeuvred between Ottomans, Hungarians, Venetians and his Bosnian 
peers. One of the reasons behind these tactics was the simple fact that Sultanic 
power was for many decades not very conspicuous in the western Balkans — 
regional Christian rulers dealt with Ottoman marcher lords whose power base was 
considerable, but did not exceed the resources of the larger Christian lordships. 
Decades of conflict and acquaintance lured the Christian lords into an illusory 
misinterpretation of the nature of Ottoman conquest. Since the end of the Serbian 
imperial idea (1371), Orthodox and Bosnian lords had grown used to double alle- 
giance (the Ottoman Empire and Hungary); they often obtained the citizenship of 
Dubrovnik and Venice and even access to their patriciates. They faced diversified 
political, military and financial risks, but many of them could not imagine that the 
Ottomans would put an end to their status of political ambiguity. 

The western Balkan lords were not only masters at playing different political 
cards at almost the same time, they also took control over the economic resources 
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of their territories (mainly customs duties paid by Dubrovnik merchants), black- 
mailed the republic of Dubrovnik and invested the proceeds in Dubrovnik banking 
houses. They purchased houses and palaces in Dubrovnik, the Dalmatian islands 
under Venetian control, and in Venice itself, as havens in the event of Ottoman 
attacks.‘ Scanderbeg did not differ from the political habitus of his Bosnian and 
Serbian neighbours; he obtained a fief in Apulia (1464), held a bank account 
in Dubrovnik, was for a time on Venice's payroll, received subsidies from the 
Pope and troops from Naples, had his son elected as a Venetian patrician and 
administrated highly complex external relations with a small and motley crew of 
advisers, Albanians, Slavs and Greeks, most of them clerics.°'! However, while 
most Bosnian lords simply strove to maintain their status and power, Scanderbeg 
had grasped that the classical Balkan political *inbetweenness', that is between 
the major great powers, would eventually crush these lordships. That was why he 
opted for an unequivocal alliance with crusading powers such as the Papacy and 
the kingdom of Naples under Alfonso V. 

Hercegovina, whose history has been presented here in a simplified narrative, 
therefore mirrors the extreme volatility of the political world between the major 
powers, the Ottoman Empire, Hungary, Venice and Naples. One thing we can 
deduce from these events is that the maritime powers did not really matter. Naples 
was unable to offer support as it did in Albania, and Venice confined its efforts 
to defending its commercial and strategic interests on the coast. The Balkans 
were in fact divided between an Ottoman and a Hungarian sphere of interest. 
Warfare was constant, but remained mainly on a low scale. Regional and major 
conflicts often overlapped, i.e. inner-Bosnian feuds for control over territory were 
inextricably intermingled with the larger Ottoman-Hungarian confrontation. The 
Italian-, Venetian- and Neapolitan- cards were played in order to counterbalance 
overwhelming pressure by the great powers operating on the fringe of the Bosnian 
world. As in the Albanian case, noblemen attempted to preserve as much local 
political autonomy as they could by pursuing a seesaw policy and by trying to 
control trade and access to the coast to finance their following (Gefolgschaft). 
For many years Stipan Vukčić clearly had no intention of joining crusader cam- 
paigns led by Hungary — he was probably aware of the time-honoured tradition of 
Hungarian crusading propaganda acting as a camouflage for Hungarian expansion 
into Bosnia. 


Conclusion 


Did the western Balkans constitute ‘a world of its own’, albeit under pressure 
from the ‘two worlds’ evoked in the title of this paper — and if so, what was the 
impact of this regional world on the later crusades? The western Balkans formed 
a world of its own mostly in terms of politics: the fifteenth century was the zenith 
of a long process of political fragmentation in the Balkans, a process which none- 
theless had the potential to create a new political landscape, one of regional 
territorial seigneuries akin to those in Italy or the Holy Roman Empire. What 
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prevented this political reconfiguration was Ottoman conquest. It was this con- 
quest, and Hungarian and Venetian attempts to contain it, that characterized the 
political world of the western Balkans in the fifteenth century. Nobles belonging 
to the Orthodox and the Bosnian Church wavered between these two worlds 
in search of both political and cultural/confessional survival. The potential for 
crusading was rather low, the notable exception being Scanderbeg, one of the 
few regional leaders who went over to Catholicism rather early and was consid- 
ered a crusading leader by Popes Calixtus III and Pius II. There was a leaning 
towards Catholicism and the Catholic Church in Bosnia too, but with regional 
differences: eventually, in 1461, the king sided with the crusading cause almost 
desperately, while the herceg of Hercegovina did so only when all other political 
options had vanished. 

In any case, one should not overestimate the possible impact of the western 
Balkan rulers on overall crusading plans in the fifteenth century. The west- 
ern Balkans had been under constant attack by Ottoman marcher lords since 
the 1380s, and this sparsely populated and barely urbanized region suffered 
in some areas an almost complete demographic breakdown. Waves of refu- 
gees from Bosnia, Dalmatia and Albania crossed the Adriatic and settled in 
the kingdom of Naples, the Papal State and Venice. Even noblemen who were 
fully devoted to the crusading idea, like Scanderbeg in 1463—64, could offer no 
more than tactical diversions against Ottoman marcher lords. Participating in 
crusades was, until the final Ottoman onslaught in 1463, a dangerous and not 
very attractive prospect; one that was in addition, for most non-Catholic noble- 
men, synonymous with Hungarian supremacy. Those who dared to side with the 
Pope, like the Bosnian king in 1461 and Scanderbeg in 1463, paid an enormous 
price: Bosnia was conquered, at least partially, by Mehmed II in 1463, and 
Scanderbeg's lands were almost completely destroyed by the Sultan in person in 
1466-67. Mehmed II was not prepared to tolerate the creation of Catholic ‘cru- 
sader kingdoms’ in Bosnia and Albania and annihilated Pius II’s grand design 
before it could take shape. 

As a political world, the late medieval western Balkans was marked both by 
external political pressure and demographic instability, and both factors explain 
why this world disappeared at the end of the fifteenth century: Ottoman con- 
quest did not only change the political map by removing a political and cultural 
buffer zone between the Catholic powers and the Ottoman Empire, it also engen- 
dered radical social change. Although the area stretching from Albania to Bosnia 
was unable to participate actively in the crusading enterprise, it had nevertheless 
staunchly opposed the Ottoman advance for almost a full century. The price it 
paid was enormous. It 1s true that Bosnia and Albania later became cornerstones 
of Ottoman rule in the Balkans, not least because of an intensive process of islam- 
ization — but it should not be forgotten that before the arrival of the so-called pax 
ottomanica, the Ottoman advance brought utter devastation and massive destruc- 
tion, and that many people who belonged to the political world which we have 
described did not survive the Ottoman onslaught. 
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13 The Romanian concept of 
crusade in the fifteenth century 


Sergiu Iosipescu 


In memory of Professor Mihai Berza 


For many people, including many students, the history of the Romanian princi- 
palities remains obscure, despite the fact that one of the greatest historians of the 
late-nineteenth century was Romanian - this being Nicolae Iorga, a specialist on the 
later crusades and the last general historian of the Ottoman Empire. This shadow 
covering Romania's past is the consequence of the atypical character of its historical 
development. It was only at the end of the fourteenth century, after a long and diffi- 
cult evolution and a protracted period of insecurity generated by incessant invasions, 
that the Romanian principalities, Wallachia and Moldavia, attained their final shape, 
stretching from the Carpathian Mountains to the Black Sea and the eastern Balkans. 
The text Terre hodierne Graecorum et dominia secularia et spiritualia ipsorum, 
in a Munich library manuscript dating from 1435, describes ‘two Wallachias, with 
their own language, two states, with two natural sovereigns, situated at the frontiers 
of Hungary and Russia, and obedient to the Greek Church'.! The Orthodox faith 
practised by the Romanians was both ancient and distinctive. They lived alongside 
Catholic communities, they showed tolerance in the fifteenth century towards the 
Hussites, and they placed a high premium on their origins — antique, imperial and 
Roman. In the northern Balkans, Romanians were not scattered in different com- 
munities but instead formed two states, the Romanian principalities; they also had a 
comfortable majority in the county of Maramurás, the banat of Temesvár, the duchy 
of Transylvania and in other counties of the kingdom of Hungary, everywhere being 
organized into ‘districts’ or lands (terrae in the Latin documents). 

Wallachia had a surface area of more than 100,000 km? (38,610 square miles), 
Moldavia c. 93,000 km? (35,907 square miles)? each of them was larger than 
the kingdom of Scotland (78,746 km?) while the principalities combined cov- 
ered nearly 200,000 km? (77,220 square miles),* an area exceeding by around 25 
per cent the medieval kingdom of England (151,053 km?).^ With their rear pro- 
tected by the Carpathian Mountains, and using the opportunities presented by the 
crusade against the Mongols, between 1369 and 1392 the Romanian princes suc- 
ceeded in gaining substantial coastal access to the Black Sea, reaching from the 
estuary of the Nistru (Dniester) to Varna, a distance of more than 500 km (around 
310 miles). The principality of Wallachia dominated the Danube valley from its 
Clissura or Iron Gates — the river's canyon — all the way to its mouth, more than 
1,000 kilometres (621 miles) of waters, islands and morasses. The population 
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of the principalities was described by Giovanni da Marignola as ‘innumerable’ 
before the Black Death, and in the 1435 Munich manuscript it still features as 
‘populus in maxima quantitate’;° but during the second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the number shrank to around two million people in both principalities. An 
embassy of King Matthias Corvinus to the duke of Milan in 1476 gives 40,000 
casate (households) for Wallachia, compared with 60,000 ‘families’ in 1447—48.7 

The international standing of the Romanian principalities rose in accord- 
ance with the growing importance of the Black Sea — ‘a turntable of international 
trade’ in the late Middle Ages, to use the railway metaphor deployed by George 
I. Bratianu. The pax mongolica (‘Mongol peace’) opened up their territories, 
which became a link in the European-Asian chain stretching from the Pacific and 
China Seas to the Black Sea. At the same time, the principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia were a beneficiary of the major commercial routes from the Black Sea 
to western, central and northern Europe, via the Danube, through the Saxon towns 
of Transylvania including Nosen-Bistrita, Kronstadt-Brasov, Hermannstadt- 
Sibiu, and Gross Wardein-Oradea Mare, and following the Prut and Siret valleys 
to Lemberg (Lwów, Liov), Krakow (Cracovia) and Danzig (Gdansk). The prin- 
cipalities obtained control over these routes by taking part in the crusade against 
Mongol power, a veritable Reconquista which was marked out by the introduc- 
tion of the crossed eagle on the Wallachian coat of arms (Figure 13.1). Wallachia 
controlled the great maritime harbours of Chilia-Licostomo and Bráila, while 
Moldavia held Cetatea Alba/Moncastro in the estuary of the Nistru. 

To employ the definition of Nicolae Iorga, the expansion of Ottoman power 
in the Balkans was, in its early stages, a dromocratia, that is power based on con- 
trolling communications, making use of the region's traditional and politically 
important roads. The idea of a thrusting expansion into central Europe via Belgrade 
and Vienna, which Suleiman, son of Orkhan, had in mind when he landed at 
Tzympé and Gallipoli, stalled, and gave way to the realities of this Ottoman method 
of conquest.’ The sol-kol (left way), orta-kol (middle-way) and sag-kol (right way) 
represented, for Ottoman soldiers disembarking on the western shore of the sea of 
Marmara, the standard means of expansion and conquest. They used ancient impe- 
rial highways: to the left to the Peloponnese via Athens and Corinth; to the centre, 
using the via Aegnatia to Thessaloniki and Durazzo, and from there to Italy; and to 
the right, the Lower Danube and Black Sea coast. In different periods of Ottoman 
expansion each of these roads enjoyed a pre-eminence. All the conquests in the 
Balkans were balanced and calibrated by subsequent expansion in Anatolia, against 
Turcoman emirates and Christian territorial lords.’ The relations of the Ottomans 
with the neighbourhood states evolved from alliances — many Christian princes 
from the Balkans turned to Turkish auxiliaries for help in their intestine wars — to 
tribute taxation and, finally, to the conquest of the regions. This last stage was rep- 
resented by the suppression of local dynasties and the introduction of the timariot 
system of land exploitation, based on inventories of demographic and economic 
resources (vilâyet tahriri) in the conquered states.'? The Ottoman court used the 
imperial Byzantine pattern for the reconstruction, step by step, of the former Roman 
Empire in the Balkans and around the Black Sea, in the East and in Africa. 
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Figure 13.1 Mircea, prince of Wallachia confirms the alliance treaty with Wladislaw 
Jagello, king of Poland, on 20 January 1391 in Lemberg (Lwöw). Photograph 
reproduced by kind permission of Sergiu Iosipescu. 


From the beginning of the Turcoman pirate raids from western Anatolia into 
the Aegean Sea, the reaction of Christianity was the crusade, proclaimed by 
the Holy See in 1333. Another crusade against the Turks was organized in 
1363—64, after the victories of Peter of Lusignan, king of Cyprus, in the east- 
ern Mediterranean. A princes’ conference in Kraków, presided over by Emperor 
Charles IV of Luxemburg, resolved for the first time on military action in the 
Balkans, to be led principally by Louis I of Anjou, king of Hungary (1342-82), 
to halt the advance of the Turks.'' Contemporary Philippe de Mézières in his Le 
Songe du vieil pélerin (Dream of the Old Pilgrim), manuscripts of which were 
popular in the fifteenth century," included in the theatre of operations against the 
Turks ‘la Terre d' Alixandre de Balgerat, en Ablaquie’ (“the realm of Alexander of 
Basarab, Wallachia’).'* Unfortunately the Angevin king of Hungary, imbued with 
the dream of his ancestors of Naples for an empire that would extend from the 
Adriatic to Constantinople, began his crusade with the conquest of the Bulgarian 
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tsardom of Vidin (1365), a schismatic but Christian state, conceived as the first 
step to Constantinople. Meanwhile Dobrotitza, despot of a maritime principality 
that extended from Caliacra to Constantza, and allied to the princes of Wallachia, 
reached an agreement with the Green Count, Amadeus VI of Savoy, during his 
crusade of 1366—67. From that time, the Romanian princes developed their own 
crusade against the rump of Mongol power around the mouth of the Danube, 
extending the borders of Wallachia to the Black Sea's northwestern shores. 
Mircea the Old, prince of Wallachia (1386-95, 1396-1418) inherited the lands 
of despot Dobrotitza and developed the territory of the Romanian principality 
further to the south, reaching the eastern Balkans. 

The battle of Ploénik (1387) and more importantly the battle of Kossovopolje 
(1389) persuaded the Ottomans to deflect their forces, via the ‘right way’, towards 
the Lower Danube and the northwestern shores of the Black Sea. The result was 
that for more than a century this became a major battlefield of the crusade. These 
considerations are fundamental for the geopolitical situation facing the Romanian 
principalities, whose rulers were confronted — after the collapse of the Bulgarian 
tsardom of Tárnovo in 1388—93 — with the full force of Ottoman expansion on 
the ‘right way’ (sag-kol). To realize their advance from the southern Balkans 
to the Lower Danube valley, the Ottomans under Murad I and Bayezid I estab- 
lished the centre of an aggressive frontier, a base for the famous akindjis, at 
Karinovasi (Karnobat). Just as in 1388, it was the Trans-Danubian possessions of 
the Romanian princes which formed the first Turkish target. In 1393 Mircea the 
Old, who had restored Wallachia's relations with Hungary, tried to destroy the 
akindji nucleus by an expedition to Karinovasi, using the Balkan passes.'* Prince 
Mircea the Old and his advisers — among them the great boyar Baldwin who 
owned properties near Caliacra on the Black Sea — grasped the full dimensions of 
this confrontation with the Ottoman Empire and faced it by embracing the crusade 
as the only available way to save the southeast Danubian and maritime parts of 
Wallachia, as well as Constantinople. 

From 1395 to 1444—45, the crusade plan of campaign remained consistent: 
an advance by land forces on the banks of the Lower Danube and then, leaving 
the river around Dristra (Dorostolon, Silistra), reaching the shores of the Black 
Sea with a second thrust towards Constantinople and the Straits. Of course if it 
was to be effective this plan had to include a naval component. But what was 
the thinking behind the plan? The origin and elaboration of the pattern for the 
Nicopolis and Varna crusade projects can be located in a Latin document that was 
issued by Mircea the Old on 7 March 1395, in Brasov (Kronstadt).? It took the 
form of a sworn treaty of alliance between the prince of Wallachia and Sigismund 
of Luxemburg, king of Hungary. The preamble of this act is a declaration of 
Romanian allegiance to the crusade and identifies the common enemy as ‘the 
inhuman and treacherous sons of iniquity, enemies of the name of Christ, and our 
special foe, the Turks’. 

Independent of all pressure, and of his own free will, the prince of Wallachia 
was to participate personally with his army in the war against the Turks and their 
satellites, provided that Sigismund himself took the field against their common 
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enemy. So the presence of the king entailed that of the Romanian prince on cam- 
paign. The prince undertook to arrange free passage for the king and his forces 
*against [the Turks] in the country of [Dobro] titza and throughout all other lands, 
fortresses, territories, passes, harbours, and all other places in our dominion and 
subject to our rule'. The Romanian prince committed himself to fight with all 
his forces and to remain with the king and his army throughout the campaign in 
these regions, to coordinate the defence of all the territories, fortresses, passes and 
harbours that they conquered, and to provision the king's forces, when stationary, 
in accordance with fair prices. Particular attention is accorded in the document to 
the various routes that might be followed along the Lower Danube: 


In addition, on each and every occasion that the above-named lord, the 
king, undertakes to lead his army in person or to send it into these parts by 
another route, one lying outside our territory or not subject to our rule, in 
such instances we will be committed and obliged to send and provide the 
desired supplies — subject to appropriate payment - to the king and his army 
and to his people on the other side of, or near, the Danube, throughout our 
dominion and in the vicinity of the Danube; and the said provisions will be 
transported via the Danube and by other means, whenever they chance to be 
near the Danube. 


By the same act the Romanian prince engaged himself to provide shelter to the 
king's wounded soldiers, free passage for them and for their possessions in the 
southern Trans-Danubian territories of his principality. 

It is easy to understand why the crusading plan of campaign from 1396 and 
1444—45 proved to be so consistent. The principality of Wallachia could offer 
indispensable logistical support for the Christian army; by means of the Danube 
and Black Sea, the Romanian Trans-Danubian territories would facilitate a great 
advance of the crusade from the Carpathians into the southern Balkans. The 
plan negotiated and elaborated by Prince Mircea the Old and King Sigismund of 
Luxemburg, together with their principal advisers, was both judicious and real- 
istic. Its various provisions are essential for a full understanding of the whole 
sequence of crusading activity aimed at the control of the Lower Danube, from 
Nicopolis (1396) through to 1462; that struggle, first developed by Mircea the 
Old and subsequently by Mihail I, Dan II, Vlad the Devil, Basarab II and Vlad 
the Impaler, was backed up and supported by King Sigismund of Luxemburg, 
Wladislaw II Jagello and the great Iancul of Hunedoara (Janos Hunyadi). 

Defeat at Nicopolis (1396) necessitated some rethinking. As Iorga remarked, 
Philippe de Mézières, in De la chevallerie de la passion de Jesus Christ, and with 
his eyes set on the Holy Land, suggested a more viable itinerary for the crusaders, 
proceeding by sea to Syria or Egypt, rather than by the roads of Serbia or ‘la dou- 
ble Allaqwie’ (‘the two Wallachias’).'° In cooperation with Transylvanian forces 
under the Polish voivode Stibor de Stiboricz (1395-1400), Prince Mircea the Old 
re-established his control over all the territory of Wallachia (1397). In 1400 he 
defeated the Ottomans, probably south of Dobroudja."" But his greatest political 
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achievement began after the collapse of the first Ottoman Empire, following the 
battle of Angora (now Ankara) in 1402. During the years 1403-13 the Balkan 
influence of Prince Mircea as 'sultan-maker' — in the case of Prince Musa — was 
apparent; his enhanced prestige was reflected in a shift of his principality's axis, 
as the court's residence became Giurgiu on the Lower Danube. Wallachian silver 
coins from this period presented Mircea as a great sovereign in an imperial suit, 
holding sword and crossed globe in his hands; and the inscription accords him the 
title of tsar (Caesar) (Figure 13.2).!5 

Restored under Mehmed I, the Ottoman Empire unleashed the war on the 
Lower Danube in 1419—20, when even Cetatea Albá, on the Nistru in Moldavia, 
was attacked while Wallachia lost Dristra/Silistra. But the new Sultan disappeared 
“by accident while hunting in Wallachia’ according to the Memoirs of the Sultans 
of reis-effendi Feridun." King Sigismund of Luxemburg was able to resume the 
offensive. Together with Romanian forces under Prince Dan II, he drew on the 
services of Transylvanian and Hungarian troops, led by Filippo Scolari, count 
of Temesvár (Timisoara), Cuvin and GrossWardein (Oradea Mare), and crusad- 
ing volunteers from afar, above all Infante Dom Pedro duke of Coimbra, whom 
Sigismund received into his Order of the Dragon. He also called on the Teutonic 
Knights under Claus von Redwitz to install their soldiers at the Danube gates in 
the fortresses of the river's Clissura (Strait). As in the time of Mircea, in 1426 
Prince Dan II of Wallachia concluded a tractatus defensionalis (‘defence treaty’) 
with King Sigismund.? In a letter sent from Tata, in May of that year, Sigismund 
evoked the Danubian front and the war ‘for the defence of the faith in our country 
and in our Transylvanian dominions, but also for the entire Christian community’ 
against ‘the ferocious Turks, persecutors of the cross of Christ, hateful to God and 
men, who have injuriously invaded the country's frontier and our Transylvanian 
regions and Wallachia, like a multitude of malign spirits spewing forth from the 
depths of hell ?! 





Figure 13.2 Silver ducat of Mircea, prince of Wallachia, with imperial symbols (front 
and reverse). Photograph reproduced by kind permission of Sergiu Iosipescu. 
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In 1427, to support ‘the magnificent’ or ‘famous’ prince Dan, a great expedition 
was prepared by Sigismund in Bársa County using the Transylvanian and Lower 
Hungarian forces under Filippo Scolari and the voivode Nicholas Csáki, and the 
Portuguese crusaders of Dom Pedro, duke of Coimbra. The plan was to deliver 
Wallachia from the Turks' ally, voivode Radu, taking the action south of the fro- 
zen Danube as far as the seashores.? The king gave the command of the auxiliary 
forces to Dom Pedro, recently made Knight of the Imperial Order of the Dragon; 
after a successful expedition Prince Dan recovered Wallachia before July 1427.? 

Unfortunately the death of Stephen Lazarevic, the Serbian despot, compelled 
Sigismund to divert his attention to Belgrade. The consequence of Sigismund's 
defeat at Golubaé Castle in June 1428, and the subsequent retreat of his forces 
north of the Danube — shielded by a Romanian expeditionary corps commanded 
by Prince Dan — was a peace treaty with Sultan Murad II. Serbia and the princi- 
pality of Wallachia preserved their independence and rulers, together with their 
existing relationship with the Holy Roman Empire and Hungary, but were obliged 
to pay tribute to the Ottoman Porte.” 
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In the last decades of his life and reign, Sigismund’s perception of Orthodoxy 
and schismatics evolved considerably, probably due to his extended contact with 
the Romanians. In October 1429, in a Romanian-Cyrillic act issued in Pressburg 
(Bratislava), the king confirmed the possessions of the Romanian monastery of 
Tismana (Gorj county, Little Wallachia), at the demand of the high priest (popa) 
Agathon.” The following year Sigismund succeeded in attracting into his orbit, 
alongside Vytautas the great duke of Lithuania, Alexandru the Good prince of 
Moldavia. Alexandru was noted for the protection he offered to Hussite refugees 
in his country. Sigismund was of course a champion of the Union of the Churches 
and an initiator of the unionist council of Ferrara-Florence. Even so, his tolerance 
towards Orthodoxy was extraordinary: ‘it is not necessary to reduce the Greeks’ 
— the famous reductio Grecorum — he wrote, 


because they confess the same faith as us, and they differ from us only by the 
beards and wives oftheir priests; nor should we criticize them, because the Greek 
priests are content with one wife, while the Latin priests keep ten or more.” 


The Emperor’s last actions concerning the Romanian principalities were sig- 
nificant: he installed a detachment of Teutonic Knights at the Iron Gates of the 
Danube, he appointed as prince of Wallachia a knight of the Order of the Dragon, 
Vlad the Devil, and took as his escort to Italy, Iancul, the son of a Romanian 
— Voicu of Hunedoara. Installed initially in the district of Fagaras, in southern 
Transylvania, Prince Vlad established there a coinage for the financial support of 
the crusade,”’ a symptom of the new conditions of holy war. 

Soon after the death of Sigismund of Luxemburg in December 1437, the new 
Emperor, Albert of Habsburg explained to the Saxons of Transylvania the role 
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of Wallachia and of its prince Vlad ‘the Devil’, son of Mircea the Old: ‘it must 
preserve you without any damage against the insults provoked by the pressures 
of other invaders and especially the wild Turks.’** As a knight of the Order of the 
Dragon, initiated in Nürnberg by Emperor Sigismund, Prince Vlad the Devil's 
duty was the crusade. Immediately after his accession to the Wallachian throne, 
he appointed as ‘governor’-tutor of his heir a former participant in the Nicopolis 
crusade, a valiant Romanian companion of Enguerrand VII de Coucy, the first 
earl of Bedford. Like his French-English master this man fell prisoner to the 
Turks, but was ransomed by the Genoese and returned to his homeland. Almost 
half a century after the crusade of Nicopolis, the *governor' was able to explain 
to Wallerand de Wavrin, without hesitation, the various phases of the battle.?? 
The events of the reign of Vlad the Devil and the history of the Romanian prin- 
cipalities during the first half of the fifteenth century were well known at the 
English court due to the diffusion of the Anchiennes Chroniques d'Engleterre of 
Jehan de Wavrin. The annals contain the memoirs of Wallerand de Wavrin which 
described the Danube campaign of the joint forces of the Wallachian prince and 
the crusading fleet.?? 

Following two great Turkish invasions (1432, 1438) of the principality and 
south Transylvania, led in person by Sultan Murad II, and the Wallachian prince's 
captivity in the Ottoman prison at Gallipoli in 1442-43, Vlad the Devil was very 
dubious about the prospects of the Varna campaign. He observed that the cru- 
saders' army was less numerous than the Sultan's hunting escort. The most he 
would commit was to delegate his son to take part in the crusade with a Romanian 
contingent. As compensation, however, he engaged himself with all his forces 
during the crusaders’ expedition in the Black Sea and on the Danube, to recover 
the fortresses which controlled the river valley, in particular the castle of Giurgiu. 
The prince explained to the crusade's western commanders that this 


is the most powerful fortress on the Danube, and if it remains in the hands of 
the Turks it could cause the greatest harm to all Christians ... whereas if I can 
recover without loss this fortress, which my father had built, then even the 
women of my country, using the forks from their weaving looms, would be 
able to recover Greece [my italics]?! 


Once one takes into account the political tradition fashioned during the long reign 
of Vlad the Devil's father Mircea the Old, it becomes easier to understand the 
Romanian view of the Varna crusade, due to the importance of controlling the 
Lower Danube for the reconquest of the Balkan peninsula and the expulsion ofthe 
Ottomans. More difficult to interpret is the attitude of Iancu of Hunedoara (János 
Hunyadi). Courageous, militarily skilled and an exceptional manager of his for- 
tunes, this obscure Romanian nobleman, a native of Hateg County, managed to 
rise to the dignities of count of Temesvár (Timisoara), voivode of Transylvania 
and, finally regent of the kingdom of Hungary. One of his advantages was the 
availability of a private army recruited among the Romanians of his native 
county, Hateg, and from other parts of Transylvania and the Banat of Temesvár 
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(Timisoara) where he possessed estates. Iancu of Hunedoara had a broad concep- 
tion of the crusade against the Ottoman Turks, based on a comprehensive view of 
the Balkans from the Adriatic to the Black Sea. After the Ottoman invasions of 
southern Transylvania in 1419—20, 1432 and 1438, the next Turkish attempt in 
1441 to reach the centre of the country, Alba Iulia, was defeated by the voivode's 
forces under Iancu himself. He succeeded in moving the theatre of the war, first 
to Wallachia in 1442 and afterwards south of the Danube in 1443. From 1443 
to 1448, including the intermezzo of the Varna Crusade, the Ottoman Empire 
was attacked and all local Christian insurrections were harnessed for the benefit 
of the Turkish war, and to relax the pressure on Constantinople. The peace of 
Adrianople of 1451,? which was to last for three years, established a balance of 
power on the Danube, with the principality of Wallachia conserving its independ- 
ence, its prince and the right to elect his successor, though with accompanying 
obligations, chiefly financial, to both of its principal neighbours, Hungary and 
the Ottomans. 

At first glance, Iancul of Hunedoara's politics in respect of the Romanian 
principalities look like a clear continuation of the tradition established in the 
fourteenth century by King Louis I of Anjou. The conquest of Vidin and its sur- 
rounding region in 1442 afford an example.” But the events that followed in the 
years 1447—48 suggest a different interpretation. After the tragic end of the reign 
and life of Vlad the Devil (November-December 1447), Iancul briefly accepted 
the princely throne of Wallachia. Immediately afterwards, he demanded the ces- 
sion of Chilia-Lycostomo from his new tributary prince of Moldavia, Peter II, 
on the grounds that this territory had formed part of Wallachia. He followed this 
by installing a new prince in Wallachia, but in 1452 Iancul retained the coun- 
ties of Amlas and Fägäras, the parts of the Romanian principality lying on the 
Transylvanian side of the mountains. During his negotiations with the Emperor 
Constantine XI Palaiologos to secure the Byzantine throne, Iancul tried to obtain 
the fortress of Mesembria, as a relay station for his forces between the mouth of 
the Danube and Constantinople. But it is important to bear in mind that Mesembria 
was also the southernmost city held by the despot Dobrotitza, and it had previ- 
ously been claimed by Mircea the Old. Hence even in the crusading ideas of Iancu 
of Hunedoara there are elements of the Romanian state tradition. 

The fall of Constantinople on 29 May 1453 was rapidly followed by a fresh 
attempt at Ottoman expansion pursuing the ‘right way’, to the Danube and along 
the shores of the Black Sea.*4 The siege of Belgrade and the fighting around the 
city and on the Danube in the summer of 1456 ended with the complete defeat of 
Sultan Mehmed II by the crusaders of Iancu of Hunedoara, inspired by Giovanni 
da Capistrano. Mehmed returned to the Danube only after conquering Trebizond 
in 1461. His target now was the principality of Wallachia, under Vlad the Impaler, 
who would later achieve worldwide fame as Dracula. Important for our subject 
is the letter that Prince Vlad wrote to King Matthias Corvinus of Hungary in 
February 1462, at the beginning of the Turkish war. The context was Pope Pius 
II’s preparations for a crusade, resolved on in 1459. Confronted by exceptional 
military pressure from the Ottoman ug — aggressive military marches — along 
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Wallachia's Danubian frontier, the Romanian prince responded with a general 
attack on the river line from northern Dobroudja to Vidin (winter 1461—62). 
Immediately afterwards, he wrote to Matthias: 


Your Majesty must know that I broke peace with [the Ottomans] not for 
my own benefit, but out of loyalty to your Majesty and to your Majesty's 
sacred crown and to strengthen the Catholic faith, for the sake of the whole of 
Christianity [my italics]. 


The Romanian prince expatiated further on the Sultan's plan of campaign against 
his country and at the close he warned the king: 


If it is your Majesty's will to fight against [the Turks], then mobilize your 
country and all the people who are fit for war, both cavalry and infantry, at 
all the passes; come with them over the mountains into our country and fight 
here. And if your Majesty does not wish to come in person, then graciously 
dispatch your entire army to the region of Transylvania which belongs to 
your Majesty, before Saint Gregory's day [12 March]. And if your Majesty 
does not wish to send all of your army, then send only as much as you wish, 
at least the Transylvanians and the Székelys. And if it is your Majesty’s will 
to assist us, then be gracious, and inform us quickly of your thoughts ... 
Because if almighty God hears the prayers and wishes of the Christians, and 
... grants us victory over the heathen, enemies of Christ's cross, this will be 
the greatest consolation, benefit and balm for your Majesty's own soul, for 
your sacred crown and for the whole of Christianity; because we have no 
desire to flee before their savagery, rather we wish to fight them in every 
way. And if, despite God's warning, we come to a bad end, and our little 
country perishes, your Majesty will not profit, neither will any good come 
your way, rather damage will ensue for all of Christianity.’ 


As Pope Pius II observed at the same time, when preparing his crusade: *mak- 
ing war among ourselves, we fight without fear of death and expecting glorious 
rewards; against the Turk the disputes become bloody wars, and there are no 
rewards apart from the eternity of the soul.’*° 

Byzantine histories and western sources offer a circumstantial exposé of 
Romanian crusading warfare in 1462. The strongly autocratic regime of Prince Vlad 
the Impaler decreed a mobilization of the country's entire male population older 
than 12, with the goal of raising an army of c. 30,000 men. A general retreat into the 
mountains and forest areas of the principality's non-combatant population proved 
effective, and all the resources likely to be used by the invaders were destroyed. As 
is well known, the Ottoman campaign was led by Mehmed II in person. After two 
night-combats, and unable to provide food for his army, the Sultan was obliged to 
retreat, indeed he was facing the beginning of a mutiny among his troops.*’ In these 
conditions Mehmed II’s reflections on the campaign were recorded in the contem- 
porary memoirs of a janissary, the Serbian Konstantin Mihailović of Ostrovica: 
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“As long as the Wallachians hold and command Kilia and Belgorod [Cetatea 
Albä], and the Hungarians Serbian Belgrade, we will not be able to defeat them”. 
And so ended these discussions,” the janissary ironically added. 
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For the Romanians the last chapter of the crusade in southeastern Europe cor- 
responds to the reign of Stephen the Great, prince of Moldavia between 1457 
and 1504. Under the pressure of the Ottomans, including the raids carried out 
by their fleet after the fall of Constantinople, and with the consent of the Polish 
suzerain, from 1456 Moldavia agreed to pay tribute, in exchange obtaining a valu- 
able Ottoman privilege to trade within the Empire, using the Straits. In 1465, 
supported by the Polish crown, Prince Stephen conquered Chilia-Lycostomo, the 
great Wallachian-Ottoman emporium on the Danube. King Matthias’s attempt to 
restore Hungarian control over Moldavia and Chilia failed in 1467; gradually the 
Romanian principality became engaged in conflict with the Ottoman Empire on 
the Lower Danube and in the Black Sea. In 1473 Prince Stephen married Maria 
Assanina Palaiologina, princess of Mangup, a mountain-state in the Crimea. This 
formed part of his maritime, Pontic and imperial policies, and consequently he 
refused to pay the tribute to the Sultan. Confronted immediately with an aggres- 
sive Ottoman frontier along the Danube, the Romanian prince expressed his 
opinion about the imminent Turkish war — contra Othman et eius orribilem poten- 
tiam — in a letter to Pope Sixtus IV sent from Vaslui on 29 November 1474: 


In these circumstances, we affectionately inform your Sanctity that, using 
all the power that God conferred on us, we are always prepared to fight for 
Christianity with our entire strength ... And we exhort your Sanctity to coop- 
erate with other powerful kings and princes, in such a manner that Christianity 
will be preserved, not trampled on by the perfidious pagans, to make sure that 
we do not fight alone, but rather with the help of the Christian princes.” 


A month later, Moldavia was invaded by Ottoman forces recruited from the 
European part of the Empire and their auxiliaries, totaling c. 50,000 soldiers. This 
army, under Suleiman the Eunuch, beglerbeg of Rumeli, was destroyed by the 
forces of Prince Stephen in a battle south of Vaslui and by a follow-up pursuit 
between 10 and 12 January 1475. After the victory, the Romanian prince sent a 
veritable war report to the Hungarian king and all the Christian courts: 


Around the feast of Epiphany [6 January], the above-named Turk sent one 
of his great armies against us ... And we conquered and subdued them and 
put them to the sword: glory to God for this victory! Subsequently, on hear- 
ing the news, the infidel Turk desired to avenge the defeat in person, and 
decided to attack us in the month of May. It is his aim to conquer this gate 
of Christianity, which is our realm, and from this fate may God preserve us. 
Because if this gate is lost, great peril will follow for all Christianity. And to 
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prevent this, we beseech your Friendship and all the kings to take the field 
immediately against the enemy of Christianity, for the cause is urgent ... And 
for our part we promise on our Christian faith and on our own lives to do so, 
provided that you for your part proceed by land and by sea, because with 
God's help we have cut off his right hand [my italics ].^^? 


It is important to emphasize here the prince's conception of the Romanian realm 
as a doorway into Christianity and the need to organize a Christian defence of the 
*Romanian gate' and with it, of all Europe. Also noteworthy is the convergence 
between his geopolitical explanation of his victory and the fact that the Ottomans 
were defeated in the ‘right way’, i.e. the Lower Danube and Black Sea direction 
of Turkish expansion. 

Under the threat of an Ottoman counter-attack, Stephen the Great and his 
counsellors succeeded in changing the Turkish orientation of the principality of 
Mangup by an expedition to the Crimea, and they obtained a treaty of alliance 
from King Matthias Corvinus. Unfortunately the Genoese port of Caffa and the 
Greek-Gothic Crimean principality were lost, conquered in the second half of the 
year 1475 by a combined attack of the Ottoman fleet and army. It is from this time 
that a Florentine note offers an intriguing insight into the forces engaged in the 
crusade against the Turks, from the Adriatic to the Black Sea: 14,000 men from 
the kingdom of Hungary; 44,000 from Transylvania, including 2,000 Romanians 
fighting on behalf of the Corvinus family; 12,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry 
from the prince of Moldavia; and 8,000 cavalry and 30,000 infantry from the 
prince of Wallachia. Out of a total of 128,000 men, the Romanian contribution 
was 72,000 or 56 per cent.*! At the beginning of 1476, a letter of Nicholas, bishop 
of Braunsberg in Ermland (eastern Prussia) to the grand master of the Teutonic 
Order similarly assessed the crusade forces that were under the nominal command 
of King Matthias of Hungary: 


Also from Transylvania there are 2,000 Wallachians who are appreciated 
above all in the fight with the Turks, and they are from the heritage of the 
king's father, men who always fought with the father of the king and with 
his majesty's forces. Also for this army the prince of Moldavia has 12,000 
knights and 20,000 infantrymen and some cannons in good shape. Also the 
prince of Little Wallachia has 8,000 knights and 30,000 infantrymen.’” 


But all such calculations remained paper ones. From 1475 to 1479, help for the 
Romanian resistance proved to be highly inconsistent. After the disastrous year 
1476, when Moldavia was invaded by the Ottoman army under Mehmed II, and 
by the Tatars and other auxiliaries, Stephen the Great summarized the situation 
in a famous oration, delivered to the Venetian Senate by his ambassador Ioannis 
Tzamblacos on 8 May 1477: 


Had it been a single attack, it would not have been so terrible. But I was assailed 
on one side from Wallachia, from another by the Tatars, and from a third by 
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[the Sultan] in person, with all his forces; they surrounded me from three sides 
and they found me alone, for my forces were fragmented as my men tried to 
protect their own families. And your Excellency can imagine how outnum- 
bered I was, being pressed by so many forces ... I accept that it was God's 
will, to punish me for my sins, and blessed be his name! After the enemy left 
our country I remained abandoned, with no support from the other Christian 
princes ... in fact they may even have relished the damage inflicted by the 
heathens on my realm. I do not need to emphasize how important my realm is 
for the cause of Christianity, so much is evident ..., it is the lock of Hungary 
and Poland, the guard for these two kingdoms ... But, as you are Christian 
princes and well-known Christians, I, as a Christian, address your illustrious 
lordship, beseeching your help for the preservation of a realm that is so crucial 
for Christianity. I promise that all the gifts and subsidies that are given to me 
will be rewarded with many lives ... Apart from which, your Excellency will 
be carrying out a very noble deed in support of a fellow-Christian prince. Help 
is urgent, because I am informed that the Turks will attack me this coming 
summer, with the goal of conquering two castles, Chilia and Moncastro, which 
constitute a great danger for them ... And your Excellency should consider that 
these two lands stand for all of Wallachia, and Wallachia together with these 
two lands, is a wall for Hungary and Poland. Besides this I can say that if these 
two castles are conserved, the Turks could lose Caffa and Chersonesus. And 
if God allows me not to be assisted, two things will happen: either this country 
will truly be lost, or I will be forced to submit to the pagans, a deed that I will 
never commit, preferring a hundred thousand deaths. This I confide in you.? 


Atthe same time, in the above-mentioned letter to the grand master of the Teutonic 
Order, and referring to the Romanian war against the Ottomans, Bishop Nicholas 
concluded: 


They have always resisted and they continue to resist, at the frontier with 
the Turks, and for a hundred years the Turks have been fighting against their 
homeland, and virtually nothing has damaged them, and the Danube alone 
lies between them. 


From the Pope, Stephen the Great received only empty praise and the title of ath- 
leta Christi. Support from the Catholic kings of Hungary and Poland too proved 
inconsistent. It is however possible that Moldavia was included in the Ottoman- 
Venetian peace of 1479, because Stephen the Great obtained in the same year a 
sulh-name, or letter of peace from Mehmed II. 

At the time of the crusade of Otranto (1481) the war on the Danube also 
resumed, with the Ottoman-Tatar conquests of Chilia and Cetatea Albá in 1484. 
A sweeping Ottoman-Tatar scissor offensive cut off Romanian access to the 
Black Sea. It 1s revealing to observe identical strategic considerations of the two 
fortresses featuring in the Ottoman and Romanian viewpoints. Bayezid's victory 
proclamation announced: 
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First we came to Stephen's fortress named Chilia, which is the key and the 
gate for the whole land of Moldavia and for Hungary and the Danubian lands. 
There, to help us, the Khan also arrived with his troops and the people loyal 
to us. And so in eight days, with God's help, we took and fortified that city 
from the land and sea in the name of our Empire. And we left that place 
and arrived at another fortress belonging to the same prince, whose name is 
Cetatea Albá, and which is the key to all the Polish land, Wallachia and the 
whole of the Black Sea, which fortress we took in two days with God's help, 
and we fortified also.“ 


An Ottoman-Tartar aggressive frontier was placed on the Danube and on the 
coast, and every Romanian attempt to challenge this development failed. After 
the substantial but unsuccessful effort to recover Cetatea Albá (winter 1484—85), 
and a last Ottoman raid against the Romanian capital, Stephen the Great and his 
counsellors, in particular the great logothethos Táutul, decided to bring the war to 
an end, and peace was made in 1486.76 Four years later the bleak predicament fac- 
ing Moldavia was acknowledged at Innocent VIII's crusade congress at Rome.” 
It is important to point out here that from 1369 to 1486 the Romanian princi- 
palities endured seven Ottoman invasions led personally by the sultans — Bayezid 
I, Mehmed I, Murad II, Mehmed II and Bayezid II, in 1395, 1419—20, 1432, 1438, 
1462, 1476, and 1484. Even after 1486, Romanians did not lose hope of organiz- 
ing a crusade. On 8 February 1493, an embassy of Stephen the Great to the grand 
duke of Lithuania, Alexander, outlined in Vilnius the Romanian point of view: 


Merciful prince, you may readily understand that from every side the forces of 
Tatar and Turkish heathendom are growing day by day against Christianity. 
And he [Stephen the Great] ordered us to beseech you ... to turn their faces 
towards heathendom ... so that in your lifetime, with God's help, Christianity 
does not grow weaker and perish.* 


Some years later, in 1498, an embassy of Stephen the Great summoned the grand 
prince of Muscovy: 


And Stephen the voivode ordered us to tell you: “All of the Christian kings 
and princes, all the regions of the West and all the Italian countries, are pre- 
paring to make war against the pagans. It is timely also for you to make peace 
with the Christians, to rise up together with the Christian princes against 
heathendom." ^ 


kkk 


Acting alone, the Romanian principality proved unable to sustain the struggle; a 
substantial percentage of the population had perished in the war. But just at the 
time peace was reached with Sultan Bayezid, Stephen the Great, his boyars and 
communities initiated an imposing series of building works — churches, courts, 
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manors and bridges - accompanied by significant rural colonization. In the first 
instance, a new princely residence was finished on 15 September 1486 at Hárláu,?? 
mid-way between the castle of Suceava and the market of Iasi. The date of the 
dedicatory inscription is important because it corresponded with the Feast of the 
Cross. A few years later, a church dedicated to Saint George, military saint and 
protector of the realm was finished for the same princely court. For the ques- 
tion under discussion here, the iconographic programme of church painting in 
Moldavia is significant. Just a year after the confirmation of the Ottoman peace, in 
1487, Stephen the Great opened the church of Patrauti near Suceava, dedicated to 
the Holy Cross. The masterpiece of the painting is the procession of the saints to 
discover and raise the Holy Cross. From the research of André Grabar’! and Sorin 
Ulea” to the recent studies of our late friend professor Dimitrie Nastase and other 
authors, the relationship between this painting and the crusade, specifically with 
Pope Innocent VIII's bull Catholice fidei defensionem (12 July 1486)? is clear 
(Figure 13.3). More detailed research has demonstrated that the church conserved 
a part of the Holy Cross - it is a shrine — and represented a visual preaching of the 
crusade. During the restoration of the Patrauti church, a considerable surface of 
exterior painting appeared on the church's western facade, and this offers a new 
topic for research. 

It is possible that the integral exterior painting of Patrauti church had a similar 
iconographic programme to that of the church of Arbore, founded by Luca, the 
commander of Suceava fortress in 1503, at the close of the reign of Stephen the 
Great. And from this moment to the reign of Stephen's son Petru Rares (1527—38, 
1542-46), at Probota, Suceava (St George and St Demeter), Humor, Baia and 
Moldovita (Figure 13.4), there appeared, usually near the entrance, a unique rep- 
resentation in Orthodox iconography, that of the siege of Constantinople. The 
siege was not that of 1453, rather an imaginary siege by the Turks, in which the 
great capital of Christianity, with the imperial court and soldiers on the walls, are 
shown resisting the enemy under the protection ofthe Holy Virgin, represented by 
her icon. If after the fall of Constantinople the Turkish war cry was ‘Cibin, Cibin’ 
which designated ‘Sibiu, Sibiu’ (Hermannstadt) as the target of a new offensive 
in the Ottoman tradition of the ‘red apple’, we may infer that the depiction of the 
‘Siege of Constantinople’ in these Romanian church paintings carried a similar 
message in terms of a new crusade to rescue the holy city. 

It is important to underscore the importance placed by Stephen the Great and the 
Romanian elites on their maritime lands, which afforded free access to the Black 
Sea. Constantinople was not just the capital of the last Roman Empire but also the 
key to the Black Sea, and the exterior painting of these Romanian churches acted 
as a sublime summons to take part in a crusade to deliver both. From the end of the 
reign of Stephen the Great to the middle of the sixteenth century the Romanians 
would nurture a vivid hope in the crusade, acting as a Christian and European 
riposte to the aggressive expansionism of the Ottoman Empire. Thereafter, the 
hundred years of Romanian crusade became history.” 
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Figure 13.4 The Siege of Constantinople, exterior painting, church of Moldovita 


monastery. Photograph reproduced by kind permission of Sergiu Iosipescu. 
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14 Conclusion 


Transformations of crusading in 
the long fifteenth century 


Alan V. Murray 


The essays in this volume demonstrate how the fifteenth century, including — one 
might argue — several decades immediately before and after it, was a time in 
which both ideas and the practice of crusading flourished with a greater vigour 
than in either the preceding or following periods. The hundred years following the 
fall of Acre to the Mamluks in 1291 continued to produce plans and strategies for 
the recovery of the Holy Land and (as a means to this) the reform of the military 
Orders, but such schemes proved increasingly unrealistic in a radically changing 
geopolitical situation, and actual successes, such as the capture of Smyrna from 
the Turcoman emirate of Aydin in 1344, were rare. Few Christian leaders had the 
prescience of Pope Clement V, who as early as 1307 feared that the loss of the 
Holy Land would be followed by that of Constantinople, which would then place 
the whole of Christendom in grave danger. By the final quarter of the fourteenth 
century it was clear that the Ottoman Turks had replaced the Mamluks as the 
principal threat to European Christendom, which now found itself increasingly 
on the defensive. 

Fundamental changes in the dynamics of crusading occurred in the three dec- 
ades between 1386 and 1417, a period which one might regard as forming the 
transitional beginning of — at least in crusading terms — a long fifteenth century, 
which lasted until the Reformation. The acceptance of Christianity by Lithuania 
and its dynastic union with Poland in 1386 removed the main raison d’être of the 
Teutonic Order’s wars against the grand duchy. Throughout the fourteenth cen- 
tury, crusaders from Germany, France, the British Isles, the Low Countries and 
elsewhere had travelled to Prussia to take part in the campaigns (Reisen) against 
the pagans, and one can observe how many of them identified their Lithuanian 
opponents as Saracens even after they had formally entered the Christian fold.? 
However, the stream of crusaders to Prussia largely dried up after the Order’s 
defeat by a Polish-Lithuanian coalition at Tannenberg in 1410. After this point 
the Livonian branch of the Teutonic Order gained a greater freedom of action, 
and was more inclined to follow its own narrower interests, which identified 
Christian Russia as the main threat. As Anti Selart shows, the war between the 
Livonian brethren and Novgorod originally had little to do with the crusade, but 
flared up from a trivial incident, largely because of the Westphalian allegiance of 
leading members of the Order. The Livonians feared the expansion of Muscovy, 
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which came to incorporate the originally independent principalities of Pskov and 
Novgorod, while other Catholic powers hoped to bring Russia into Church union 
and enlist its support against the Ottomans. When one considers the Livonian 
branch's actions against other Catholic polities (such as the archbishopric of Riga 
or the kingdom of Sweden), one might conclude that its particularist interests 
were the main stumbling block to a general political settlement in northeastern 
Europe which might have brought about a greater unity and freed resources to 
combat the Turks. 

The ending of the Great Schism of the West by the council of Constance 
restored much of the authority which the Papacy had lost since 1378. Thereafter 
the Popes, notably Calixtus III, Pius II and Paul II, offered real leadership in 
attempting to organize crusades, while also providing funds and even modest 
military and naval forces. One of the most visible aspects of this activity was a 
whirlwind use of legates to preach, organize, raise finance, and not least, to bro- 
ker compromises and treaties as a means of establishing a general peace within 
Christendom which would enable a wider common effort against the Ottomans. 
However, with France and England involved in the Hundred Years War, whose 
effects spilled over into the Low Countries and Scotland, little practical assistance 
was forthcoming from many of the countries which had once been mainstays 
of crusading. The Anglo-French-Hungarian crusade which ended in humiliating 
defeat at Nicopolis (1396) was the last major effort that united crusaders from 
western and eastern Europe. 

After Nicopolis the main military resistance to the Ottoman advance was 
carried by what might be thought of as the front-line states: the kingdoms and 
principalities of eastern Europe and the maritime powers of Italy. The efforts and 
abilities of these polities were markedly diverse. It is striking how Genoa had 
entered a period of decline and financial crisis, characterized by ‘private wealth 
and public poverty’ (Steven Epstein), which attenuated its abilities to support the 
crusade. The Ottoman advance throttled Genoa's commercial centre of Pera on the 
Bosporus, while its colonies in the Aegean and the Black Sea became vulnerable 
to Ottoman and Timurid advances. This contrasted with Venice's resources and 
vigour in defending its more extensive colonial empire. The warlord Scanderbeg 
in Albania offered sustained resistance to the Ottomans and was also prepared 
to accept the overlordship of the crown of Naples as means to securing military 
support and, possibly, a refuge. By contrast, Bosnia offers a key example of how 
countries in the front line had little choice but to come to accommodations with 
the Ottomans (tribute, free passage of armies, surrender of key fortresses and 
passes, and subordination to foreign policy) in order to preserve something of the 
society and religion that they had hitherto enjoyed. The figure who stands out in 
the forefront of the crusading effort, however, was the remarkable Sigismund of 
Luxemburg. As king of Hungary for many decades before becoming Holy Roman 
Emperor, he had an excellent awareness of the threat posed by the Ottomans. 
After a long resistance against the Turkish advance, he had to contend against 
the Hussite heretics in his own hereditary lands of Bohemia and Moravia. He 
proved resourceful and flexible, for example in trying to enlist the Teutonic Order 
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in the defence of the Danube frontier, and using his new Order of the Dragon 
as a tool to reward allies as diverse as Vlad, voivode of Wallachia, and Pedro, 
duke of Coimbra. Above all, he realised the need to accommodate and conciliate 
the Orthodox Church, something that the Papacy failed to do adequately on the 
eve of the fall of Constantinople. Sigismund has sometimes been judged harshly 
for leaving the council of Constance, yet his journeys to France and Spain were 
undertaken with clear diplomatic aims: to make peace between England and 
France, and to persuade the Aragonese to drop their support of an antipope who 
constituted an obstacle to a unified crusading effort? 

One problem in connection with the history of eastern Europe is that it is often 
difficult to distinguish between crusading and what was actually a political and 
military struggle for survival by the Christian polities of the Balkans, which did 
not need to use the institution of the crusade to justify their intentions or mobilize 
their nations against the Turkish threat; indeed for non-Catholic societies such as 
Bosnia or the Romanian principalities there was scarcely any tradition of crusad- 
ing such as that which had been elaborated by the Catholic Church since 1095. 
However, in varying degrees they grasped the utility of crusading ideology and 
rhetoric as a means of harnessing diplomatic and military support from the Papacy 
and the western powers. The concept of the bulwark of Christianity (antemurale, 
propugnaculum) had often already been applied to Poland and Hungary, but in 
this period it was also used in propaganda emanating from Bosnia and Moldavia 
(as well as Livonia). Further research might reveal how far this and other ide- 
ological dimensions of crusading were employed internally within the eastern 
principalities. It would also be illuminating to compare the eastern perceptions 
and images of the Turks and Mongols compared with those prevalent in the West. 

The end ofthe fourteenth century also brought a major caesura in the apparently 
relentless advance of the Ottomans in Europe as a result of the sudden victories 
of the warlord Timür, another leader of Turkic origin. His defeat of the Golden 
Horde in 1395 and of the Ottomans in 1402 raised the prospect of Western alli- 
ances with Timür himself as well as with the Turcoman emirates which occupied 
the space between the larger Timurid and Ottoman states. Yet Timür was a wild 
and unpredictable new factor on the Christian-Muslim frontier, as can be seen in 
his negotiations with the merchants of Tana on the Black Sea, which he proceeded 
to sack shortly afterwards, and little came of these diplomatic possibilities, even 
if much western effort was expended on them. In fact the defeat at Ankara pro- 
duced only a temporary respite for Christendom, since by 1415 Turkish raiding 
parties were threatening the Venetian possessions in Dalmatia and had penetrated 
the southeastern frontier of the Holy Roman Empire. Christian powers might gain 
occasional victories over the Ottomans, but they found it hard to resist a foe which 
could regularly send against them armies which were superior in both strength and 
organization. Historians have long categorized the Ottoman Empire as a dynastic 
state organized for war, whose effectiveness over its Christian opponents derived 
from its large army with a substantial professional core and proper career structure, 
increasing use of firearms and efficient logistical capabilities; even the Ottomans’ 
use of music by military bands, which had no equivalent in the West, terrified their 
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enemies. Yet while the material and organizational superiority of the Ottomans 
have long been appreciated, the legitimation and ideological basis of the Sultanate 
have been little considered by modern historians. A significant step in this direc- 
tion has been provided by the study by Nikolay Antov, who highlights the problem 
of legitimation within the Islamic world after the extinction of the caliphate by 
the Mongols in 1258—59. Unlike the Mamluks who ruled Egypt and Syria, or the 
Timurids and Safavids who ruled Persia, the Ottomans had the great advantage 
of confronting the forces of Christendom directly, and their propaganda under- 
scored this circumstance by portraying — contrary to reality — a unified and hostile 
Christianity led by the Pope. It was primarily the role of defenders and proponents 
of Islam that gave the Ottomans legitimacy, but it is interesting that much if not 
most of this propaganda was produced in Turkish, and thus presumably for internal 
consumption rather than as international propaganda, raising questions about what 
audience it was directed towards and how it was used. 

The capture of Constantinople by the Ottomans in 1453 forms a central issue 
for most of the authors of this volume, which is a reflection of its resonance in 
western Christendom, as well as the influence of propagandist refugees such as 
Nicholas Agallon and the highly regarded Bessarion. Yet one would like to know 
more about its impact on contemporary imaginative literature and art. Shortly 
after this cataclysmic event, the French poet Antoine de la Salle completed the 
romance Jehan de Saintré. Although a kind of Bildungsroman offering a story 
of chivalric education, it includes a lengthy narrative in which numerous crusad- 
ers from France, England and the Holy Roman Empire travel to Prussia, where 
they are joined by the Emperors of Constantinople and Trebizond and the duke 
of Lithuania. This combined host then travels to the East where it fights a monu- 
mental battle against ‘the greatest army that the Saracens had ever assembled 
since the time of Muhammad', uniting the forces of Asia, Syria and the Ottoman 
Empire, in which the eponymous hero, the knight Jehan, kills the Turkish Sultan. 
It is surely no coincidence that its sense of a worldwide struggle between Islam 
and Christianity was closely connected with the fate of Constantinople.* 

An appreciation of the global perspective of crusading by the end of the 
fifteenth century can perhaps be seen most clearly on those peripheries which 
did not confront the Turks directly. It has long been recognised how the idea 
of crusade fed into the age of discovery as propounded by the Catholic mon- 
archs in Spain and Henry the Navigator in Portugal, but it has only recently been 
established how the Danes and Portuguese were prepared to co-operate in cru- 
sading activities which would enable them to reach India via Greenland? Even 
in far-off Scotland, King James IV (1488-1513) put considerable efforts into a 
project to lead a crusade to the Holy Land.° The aims and beliefs of the Genoese 
Christopher Columbus can also be seen in such contexts; as Steven Epstein states, 
‘It is striking that even when off the coast of Jamaica the Ottomans in the eastern 
Mediterranean were not far from Columbus's thoughts’. In particular, the biblical 
books of Isaiah, Zechariah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel had a great significance for the 
explorer and his patrons, having not only much to say about Jerusalem (and by 
implication, its recovery for Christendom), but more interestingly for Columbus, 
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about the geography of the wider world. We must accept that Columbus was a 
modern, forward-thinking visionary with a humanistic outlook, but in many ways 
also a very pious Christian with great faith in the biblical depiction of history 
past, present and future: appropriate attributes for a crusader at the end of the long 
fifteenth century. 
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